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NO. L—ON THE INCKEASED ATTENTION TO OUTWARD NATURE IN THE 
DECLINE OF LIFE, 


: 

One of the most common, yet, 
when considered, one of the most 
touching characteristics of receding 
life, is its finer perception of exter- 
nal nature. You will find men 
who, in youth and middle age, 
seemed scarcely to notice the most 
striking features of some unfamil- 
iar landscape, become minutely ob- 
servant of the rural scenery around 
them when the eye has grown dim 
and the step feeble. They will de- 
tect more quickly than the painter the 
delicate variations made by the lapse 
of a single day in the tints of autum- 
nal foliage — they will distinguish, 
amongst the reeds by the river-side, 
murmurs that escaped the dreamyvear 
of the poet. 


I was acquainted in my school- 
boy days with an old map, who, 
after a metropolitan career of noisy 
and brilliant success, had slipped 
away from the London world as 
from a vulgar mob, and found a 
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Tusculum the reverse of Cicero’s, 
void of books and remote from 
philosophers, in a dull lone house 
in a doll flat country. To me no 
scenery could be less interesting 
than that amidst which I met him 
in his quiet rambles: a trite mono- 
tony of level downs — neither wood, 
nor brook, nor undulating hill-top, 
that enlivens solitude with the in- 
finite play of shadows. I was then 
at the age when we all fancy our- 
selves poets, and this man, who had 
but slight esteem for poets, was yet 
the first in whom I found that close 
observation of natural objects from 
which try takes the same start- 
ing- point as science. He would 
pause by what seemed to me a bar- 
ren heap of stones, to examine the 
wild flower that had forced its way 
through the crevices; he would 
point with his stick to what seemed 
to me but the empty space, till, 
looking long and steadily, I too 
saw the gossamer, sailing slow over 
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the niggard stubbles;— and his 
countenance literally _ brightened 
with genial interest whenever we 
chanced to encounter some adven- 
turous ant carrying its burden of a 
millet-seed over the Alpine fissures 


. of a yawning cartrat. I was bound 


to respect this man, for I was a 
boy and ambitious, he was old and 
renowned. He was kind to me, 
for he had known one of my family 
in a former generation, and would 
suffer me to walk by bis side, and 
encourage me by indulgent, pos- 
sibly contemptuous silence, to pour 
forth my crode fancies and my 
vague aspirations,— He, who could 
have taught me so much, content 
to listen ; I, who could have taught 
him nothing, well pleased to talk. 
And so, one day when he had more 
than usually provoked my resent- 
ment by devoting to gossamers and 
ants the admiring interest I was urg- 
ing him to bestow upon bards and 
heroes, I exclaimed, with abrupt 
candour—“ If ever I win a tenth part 
of your fame, sir, I don’t think I shall 
run away from it into the country, 
especially into a country in which one 
has nothing to look at except ants and 
gossamers |” 

The old man stopped short, and, 
leaning on his stick, first stared at 
me, and then, musingly, into space. 
Perbaps my rade speech set him 
thinking. At last he said, very 
quietly, and as if more to himself 
than me, “I shall soon leave the 
world: men and women I may 
hope again to see elsewhere, but 
shall I see elsewhere corn-fields and 
grass, gossamers and ants?” Again 
he paused a moment or two, and 
then added, “ As we lose hold of 
our five senses do we wake up a 
sixth which had before been dor- 
mant—the sense of Nature; or 
have we certain instincts akin to 
Nature which ‘are suppressed and 
overlaid by our reason, and revive 
only at the age when our reason be- 
gins to fail us?” 

I think I quote his words with 
accuracy — certainly their sense ; for 


they puzzled me so much at the 
time that I often thought over 
them. And many years afterwards 
they came back to me in full force 
when reading the very remarkable 
conjectures upon instinct that are 
scattered throughout the works of 
Sir Hamphry Davy ; in which that 
most imaginative of all our men of 
science suggests, in opposition to 
the various theories founded upon 
Locke, that man has instincts, of 
which revelation is one, and “ that 
many of those powers which have 
been called instinctive belong to 
the more refined clothing of the 
spirit.* Be this as it may, I 
doubt not that each of my readers: 
will recall some instance analogous 
to that which I have cited, of the 
charm which nature gradually ac- 
quires as our steps near the grave 
which is the vanishing point of her 
landscape. Year by year, I find 
that same charm gaining sway over 
myself. There was one period of 
my life when I considered every 
hour spent out of. capitals as time 
wasted — when, with exhilarated 
spirits I would retarn from truant 
loiterings under summer trees to 
the smoke and din of London thor- 
oughfares, I loved to hear the ring 
of my own tread on the hard pave- 
ment. The desire to compete and 
to combat —the thirst for excite- 
ments opening one upon the other 
in the upward march of an opposed 
career — the study of man in his 
thickest haunts — the heart’s warm 
share in the passions which the 
mind, clear from their inebriety, 
paused to analyse,— these gave to 
me, as they give to most active men 
in the uvflagging energies of youth, 
a delight in the vista of gas-lamps 
and the hubbub of the great mart 
for the interchange of ideas. But 
now—TI love the country as I did 
when a little child, before I had 
admitted into my heart that ambi- 
tion which is the first fierce lesson 
we learn at school. Is it, partly, 
that those trees never remind us 
that we are growing old? Older 





*Sir H. Davy's Works, vol. ix. p 


343, The Proteus, or Immortality. 
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than we are, their hollow stems are 
covered with rejoicing leaves. The 
birdg build amidst their bowering 
branches rather than in the lighter 
shade of the sapling. Nature has 
no voice that wounds the: self-love; 
her coldest wind nips no credulous 
affection. She alone has the same 
face in our age as in our youth. 
The friend with whom we once took 
sweet counsel we have left in the 
crowd, a stranger — perhaps a foe! 
The woman in whuse eyes, some 
twenty years ago, a paradise seemed 
to open in the midst of a fallen 
world, we passed the other day with 
a frigid bow. She wore rouge and 
false bair. But those wild flowers 
under the hedgerow — those sparkles 
in the happy waters—no friendship 
has gone from them! — their beauty 
has no simulated freshness — their 
smile has no fraudulent deceit. 

But there is a deeper truth than 
all this, in the influence which na- 
ture gains over us in proportion as 
life withdraws itself from strugg'e 
and contention. We are placed on 
earth for a certain period to falfil, 
according to our several conditions 
and degrees of mind, those duties by 


which the earth’s history is carried spri 


on. Desk and warehouse, factory 
and till, foram and senate, schools 
of science and arts, arms and letters 
— by these we beautify and enrich 
our common habitation; by these 
we defend, bind together, exalt, 
the destinies of our common race. 
And during this period the mind is 
wisely fitted less to contemplate 
than to act — less to repose than to 
toil. The great stream of worldly 
life needs attrition along its banks 
in order to maintain the law that 
regulates the movement of its waves. 
But when that period of aetion ap- 
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proaches towards its close, the soul, 
for which is decreed an existence 
beyond the uses of earth—an exist- 
ence aloof from desk and warebouse, 
factory and till, forum and ‘senate, 
schools of science and art, arms and 
letters — gradually relaxes its hold 
of former objects, and, iosensibly 
perhaps to itself, is attracted nearer 
towards the divine source of all 
being, in the increasing witchery by 
which nature, distinct from maa, 
reminds it of its independence of 
the crowd from which it begins to 
re-eme’ 

And, in connection with this 
spiritual process, it is noticeable 
how intuitively in age we turn with 
strange fondness to all that is fresh 
in the earliest dawn of youth. If 
we never cared for little children 
-before, we delight to see them roll 
in the grass over which we hobble 
on crutches. The grandsire turns 
wearily from his middle-aged care- 
worn son to listen with infant-laagh 
to the prattle of an iofant grand- 
child. It is the old who plant 
young trees; it is the old who are 
most saddened by the automo and 
feel most delight in the returniog 


ng. 
And, in the exquisite delicacy 
with which hints of the invisible 
eternal — are conveyed to us, 
may not that instinctive sym 

with which life rounds its oe 
ing circle towards the point at which 
it touches the circle of life winding 
up to meet it, be a snbtle intimation 
that, from such point of contact, 
youth will spriog forth again ?—may 
there be no meaning more profuund 
than the obvious interpretation, in 
the sacred words, “ Make yourselves 
as little children, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven” ? 


NO. Il.— ON THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE URBAN AND RURAL TEMPEXAMENT, 


I have noticed, in the previous 


essay, that increased fondness for 
raral nature, which is among the 
ordinary characteristics of advanc- 
ing as increase of stillness is 
among the ordinary attributes of 


deepening eve. Bat there are per- 
sons who, from first to last, are sach 
special lovers of the country life 
that they never feel ly at 
home in the stony labyrinth of 
capitals and there are others who, 
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from first to Jast, would rather look 
out on a back-yard in St. James’s 
than on the vales under Fiesolé in 
the hues of a Tuscan autamn, or the 
waters of Wisddermere in the hush of 
an English June. 

We, who are lovers of the country, 
are not unnaturally disposed to con- 
sider that our preference argues 
seme finer poetry of sentiment — 
some steadier devotion to those en- 
nobling studies which sages com- 
mend as the fitting occupations of 
retirement. But the facts do not 
justify that self-conceit upon our 
part. It was said by a philosopher 
who was charged with all the cares 
of a world’s empire, that “there is 
no such great matter in retirement. 
A man may be wise and sedate in a 
crowd as well as in a desert, and 
keep the noise of the world from 
getting within him. In this case, 
as Plato observes, the walls of a 
town and the enclosure of a sheep- 
fold may be made the same thing.” * 
Certainly poets, and true poets, have 
lived by choice in the dingy streets 
of great towns. Men of science, 
engaged in reasonings the most ab- 
struse, on subjects the most. elevat- 
ing, have usually fixed their dwell- 
ing-place in bustling capitals, as if 
the din of the streets without deep- 
ened, by the force of contrast, the 
quiet of those solitary closets, wherein 
they sat analysing the secret heart of 
that Nature, whose everyday outward 
charms they abandoned to common- 
place adorers. 

On the other hand, men perforce 
engaged in urban occupations, nei- 
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ther bards nor sages but city clerks 
and traders, feel a yearning of the 
heart towards a home in the goun- 
try; loving rural nature wit 
pure a fervour that, if closer inter- 
course be forbidden, they are con- 
tented to go miles every evening to 
kiss the skirt of her- robe. Their 
first object is to live out of London, 
if but in a suburb; to refresh their 
eyes with the green of a field; to 
greet the first harbinger of spring 
in the primrose venturing forth in 
their own tiny realm of garden. It 
is for them, as a class, that cities ex- 
tend beyond their ancient bounds; 
while our nobles yet clung to their 
gloomy halls in the Flete, traders 
sought homesteads remote from their 
stalls and wares in the pleasing vil- 
lage of Charing; gradually nobles 
were allured by the gentle example, 
and prond villas, with gardens slop- 
ing down to the river-side, chased 
the woodlark, or rather the bittern, 
away from the Strand.t 

Nothing more stamps the true 
Cockney than his hate for the sound 
of Bow bells. It is in vain that we 
squirearchs affect to sneer at the 
rural tastes of the cit in his reod of 
ground by the highroad to Hamp- 
stead: the aquarium stored ‘ with 
minnows and tittlebats; the rock- 
work of vitrified clinkers, rich with 
ferns borne from Wales and the 
Highlands. His taste is not with- 
out knowledge. He may tell us 
secrets in horticulture that would 
startle our Scotch gardener; and if 
ever he be rich and bold enough to 
have a farm, the chances are that 





* Marcus Antoninus: Jeremy Collier’s translation. 
+ “The trade,” says a writer in 1661 (Graunt— Observations on Bills of Mortality) 


“and very city of London removes westward.” 


I think it is perfectly clear, from 


the various documents extant, that the movement beyond the city into the suburbs 
commenced with the smaller shopkeepers and not with the nobles: first, because 
the reporis recommending improvements always mention the ground as preoccupied 
by small tenements; and, secondly, because the royal proclamations, and indeed 
the enactments of Parliament, in the sixteenth century against the erection of new 
buildings within London and Westminster, were evidently directed against the 
middle or lower classes, and not against the nobles. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
Queen’s wish would have sufficed for her nobles; and proclamatious can restrain 
the few when they are impotent against the many. But the enactments show, 
still more positively, that the interdict was intended four the people. No dwelling- 
houses were to be subdivided into small tenements; all sheds and shops erected 
within seven years were to be pulled down. 
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he will teach more than he learns 
from the knowing ones who bet five 
to oye on his ruio. And when these 
fameless students of nature ramble 
forth from the suburb, and get for 
a while to the real heart of the 
country — when, on rare summer 
holidays, they recline, in remoto 
gramine, they need no choice Faler- 
nian, no unguents and brief-lived 
roses for that interval of full beati- 
tade which the poet invites his 
friend to snatch from reprieving 
fates. Their delight proves the truth 
of my favourite aphorism—‘ that our 
happiest moments are those of which 
the memories are the most inno- 
cent.” 

It is not only the middle class of 
citizen in which the love of raral 
life is strong. Mechanics and artisans, 
crowded and pent in towns, have the 
same laxuriant joy in the sights and 
sounds of the country. 

Tarn your horse’s head some 
summer holiday towards the bosky 
dells of Epping Forest. Suddenly you 
will come upon a spot in which the 
genius of our old English poets seems 
to linger—a fragment of the old “ good 


greenwood,” in which “ birds are about 
and singing.” 

Scattered amidst those venerable 
trees, stunted as trees are on- old 
forest groond, but with gnarled fan- 
tastic tranks, and opening here and 
there iato glades that might ravish a 


painter’s eye, are seen no longer 
indeed dainty dame and highborn 
cavalier, but weavers from Spital- 
fields — the carts and wains that 
brought them drawn up by the road- 
side. Here a family group gathered 
round the cups “‘that cheer but not 
inebriate;” there, children, whom 
it gladdens the heart to see at play, 
for the children of weavers have but 
@ short iaterval of play between 
the cradle and the loom; yonder, 
heeding you not as you ride slowly 
by, two young sweethearts, talking, 
perhaps, of some distant time when 
they may see green fields, even on 
work-days, from the casements, not 
of a London attic, but of some 
thatched cottage, with eaves in 
which the swallow builds secure; 
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farther on, some studious lad, lonely as 
Jacques, 
“Under the shade of melancholy boughs.” 


He has brought a book with him, 
doubtless a poem or work of fiction, 
that suits with the landscape round, 
and opens a door in the 
knolls, like that which, in Scottish 
legend, admitted the child of earth 
into the halls of fairyland ; yet 
ever and anon the reader lifts his 
eyes from the page, and drivks in 
with a lengthened gaze the balm of the 
blae sky, the freshness of the sylvan 
leaves, 

The mechanics of Manchester are, 
or were some years ago, notable en- 
tomologists. They might be seen 
on summer evenings issuing forth 
with their butterfly-nets from smoky 
lanes, allured by gossamer wings 
over level swards dominated by 
tall factory-chimueys, as near to 
their homes and as far from their 
thoughts as the battle-field of Ther- 
mopyle was from the dwellers in 
Tempe. 
Doubtless, in the pursuit which 
gives zest and object to these ram- 
bles, they obey that instinct of the 


' chase which is one of the primitive 


ties between man and nature. The 
passion for field sports, which is so 
common amongst the higher classes 
in England, lies, I think, deep 
amidst finer and gentler propen- 
sities than those which find pleas- 
ure in destroying. [ put aside the 
more factitious adjuncts to the 
charm of the hunting-field: the 
gossip of the meet, the emulation 
of the run, the stimulants to the 
love of applause in the hot compe- 
tition of rival courage and address. 
Apart from these exhilarants — 
which have nothing to de with the 
love of nature; by which men 
might be equally stirred in a tennis- 
court, or, with higher mental ex- 
ertion, on the floor of the House 
of Commons — there is a delight in 
this frank and hearty commune 
with rural nature herself, which 
unconsciously warms the hunter's 
heart, and constitutes the most 
genial portion of his wild enjoy- 
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ment. His pursuit cartied on 
through the season in which nature 
has the least beauty for those who, 
like Horace, regard winter as de- 
formed; he welcomes with quick- 
ening pulse the aspects that sadden 
the lovers of flowers and sunshine. 
That slushing thaw, that melan- 
choly drizzle, through which I, no 
follower of Nimrod, gaze listless 
and dejected from misty windows 
on skeleton trees and desolated 
raise the spirits and 
gladden the sense of the hunter. 
He has the privilege of finding 
beauties in the most sullen ex- 
pression which the countenance of 
nature can assume; and he is right, 
and he is rewarded. How cheerily 
the tongue of the hounds rings 
through those dripping covers! 
With what a burst of life that 
copse of evergreens comes out from 
the nude hedgerows at the wind of 
the hazy lane! How playfully that 
noisy brook, through which the 
rider will splash his jocund way, 
re-escapes in its glee from the ice 
whose bonds it has broken! And 
when all is over, and the hunter 
rides homeward, perbaps alone, the 
westering sun breaks out from the 
clouds, just to bid him good-night 
and disappear; or over his own 
roof-tops gleams the moon or the 
wintry star, on which he gazes with a 


dim, half-conscious 


“ Devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


He has been that day with Nature, 
and the exhilaration of his exercise 
has lifted up his spirits to enjoy 
her companionship ; inwardly, per- 
haps mechanically, as we enjoy that 
of any familiar friend, without pausing 
to expatiate on the charms of friend- 
ship. 

Bat here let the hunter}epeak for 
himself, and in words that elo- 
quently approve my attempt to 
analyse his sensations. “It is by 
the real sportsman — by the true 
admirer of nature and nature’s God 
— by the man fraught with a lively 
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sense of the boon of existence, of 
thankfulness for the health and 
happiness he is permitted to enjoy 
— by the man at peace with bim- 
self, and in charity with all men, 
that the exhilarating sensations of 
a hunting morping will be felt and 
appreciated.”* The piety which 
pervades this extract is in harmony 
with the spirit in which the ancients 
appear to have regarded the pleas- 
ures of the chase. Arrian opens 
his Cynegiticus, or “Treatise on 
Coursing,” by reminding us how 
carefully “Xenophon has commem- 
orated the advantages that accrue 
to mankind from hunting, and the 
regard of the gods for those in- 
structed in it by Chiron.” And 
indeed Xenophon was scrupulously 
rigid in preserving that mythical 
alliance between religion and hunt- 
ing—forbidding the sporteman even 
to slip a hound until he has vowed 
a due share of the game to Apollo 
and Diana. So that even in the 
heathen times the chase brought 
man too closely face to face with 
nature not to suggest to him a 
recognition of that Celestial Soul 
which lights the smile upon her 
lips. Certainly in the chase itself 
all my sympathies are on the side 
of the fox; perhaps from a foolish 
inclination, which has done me 
little good in the world, towards 
the weaker party, leading me im- 
pradently to favour those whom 
there is a strong determination to 
ron down, But if all individuals 
are to give way to the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number, we 
must set off against the painful fate 
of the fox the pleasurable sensation 
in the breasts of numbers, which 
his fate has the honourable privilege 
to excite, and be contented to sac- 
rifice his personal  welfure, as we 
sacrifice some ‘‘ vested interest” to 
thet pitiless Moloch “the Public Ad- 
vantage,” : 

For myself, though no participa- 
tor in the joys of more vehement 
sport, I have a pleasure that I can- 
not reconcile to my abstract notions 





* The Noble Science, by FREDERIO DELME Rapcuirrg, Esq. 
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of the tenderness due to dumb 
creatures, in the tranquil cruelty 
of angling. I can only palliate 
the wanton destructiveness of my 
amusement by trying to assure 
myself that my pleasure does not 
spring from the success of the trea- 
chery I practise towards a poor little 
fish, but rather from that innocent 
revelry in the luxuriance of summer 
life which only anglers enjoy to the 
utmost. When I have cast my per- 
fidious line over the waves of a lake, 
or into the dips and hollows of a 
bubbling trout-steam, with all its 
romantic curvatures into creek and 
cove, @ thousand images, born from 
oetic sentiment, and giving birth 
in turn to moralising thonght, pre- 
sent themselves to my noonday re- 
verie; images which would never 
have taken shape had I been pacing 
to and fro the gravel-walks of my 
garden. Above all, Nature herself, 
in that spiritual beauty which keeps 
opening out from the green deeps 
as our eye rests on the surface, just 
as out from some grand author 
meaning on meaning, secret on se- 
cret, will open as we continue to read 
and re-read the page — Nature her- 
self fascinates and appeals to me 
when I stand on the grassy banks, 
and see earth and sky blending 
light and shadow in the glass of mys- 
terious waters. 

This miserable pastime of ang- 
ling — this base seduction of a cre- 
dulous fellow -creature with a frau- 
dulent bait — certainly it is not this 
which charms me hour after hour 
to solitary moss- grown banks, The 
pastime is but my excuse for listening 
so patiently 

“ From morn till noon, from noon till dewy 

eve,” 6 


to the vague whisperings of the 
Universal Mother. Why do I need 
that idle rod to draw me forth to 
the water - side — why, if no snare of 
mine near yon water-lily menaced 
the scaly flocks of Proteus — why 
could I not recliné as long and as 
contentedly under this bowery elm- 
tree, watching the reeds quiver 
where the pike stirs, or noting the 
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wistfal eyes of the grassho as 
he halts on my lap, wondering whe- 
ther I be friend or foe? I know 
not why. Ask the gunner whether 
he would walk thirty miles a day 
over stubble and turnips, if he had 
a staff in his hand instead of his 
Manton. 

Man is so formed for design by the 
Great Designer, that in his veriest 
amusement’ he still involuntarily 
seeks an object. He needs a some- 
thing definite — a something that 
pretends to be practical — in order 
to rivet his attention long to exter- 
nal nature, however sensitive he 
may be to her charms. We must 
have our chase or our angliog, our 
butterfly- net or our geological ham- 
mer, or we must be botanists or 
florists, naturalists, husbandmen, or 
artists. If we can make to our- 
selves no occupation out of the 
many that rural nature affords us, 
we must be contented, like the 
Spitalfields weaver, to visit her on 
rare holidays. Our week-day world 
is not in her calm retreats. 

He who fondly prefers the country 
to the town, who feels that the best 

rt of him can never develop into 

loom and fruit in the atmosphere 
of capitals, is not, as I commenced 
by owning, wiser or better, more 
imaginative or more thoughtfal, 
than he who by choice fixes his 
home in the busiest haunts of men. 
Bat he is probably better and pos; 
sibly wiser than the average num- 
ber of those who cannot live out 
of towns. He must possess, if 
Kant’s theory of the isthetic be 
as true as it is lovely, the inborn 
moral sentiment which allies itself 
to the immediate, unreasoning, un- 
ambitious sympathy with pature. 
“He,” says the grand philosopher, 
“who contemplates solitary (with- 
out purpose or object of communi- 
cating to others what it ple 

himself to observe) the beauty of a 
wild flower, a bird, an insect — to 
admire and to love it — who would 
regret not to find that thiog in 
Nature, independently of all ad- 
vantage he may draw from it — nay , 
even if it occasions to him some 
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loss or harm;— it is he who at- 
taches to nature an interest imme- 
diate and intellectual... .. That 
advantage which Natural beauty 
has over Artistic beauty in alone 
thus exciting an immediate inte- 
rest, accords with the purified and 
solid intelligence of all who have 
cultivated their moral sentiment. 
When a man, having sufficient taste 
to appreciate the productions of 
the Fine Arts with exactitude and 
delicate perception, quits without 
regret the chamber in which glitter 
those beauties that satisfy vanity 
and the craving for social distrac- 
tions, and seeks the beauty of Na- 
ture, to find therein a delight which 
sustains his mind in that direction 
to which we can never attain the 
final goal: in that man we sup- 
pose a certain beauteousness of soul 
which we do not attribute to a 
connoisseur, because the last finds an 
interest in the objects of Art.” 
Leaving without comment these 
passages, which do but loosely and 
inadequately paraphrase the origi- 
nal (for it would almost require a 
Plato to transiate, and, alas! at 
times, an Aristotle to comprehend, 
a Kant), I may suggest some less 
refining arguments in favour of 
the proposition that he who pre- 
fers the country is perhaps better 
than the average of those who 
refer the town. Jt is clear that 
e must have a large share of that 
negative goodness which consists 
in the absence of evil. He cannot 
well be a profligate sensualist, nor 
an ambitious schemer, nor depen- 
dent for enjoyment on the gratifica- 
tion of petty vanities. His sources 
of pleasure will at least be generally 
pure. He will have that indepen- 
dence of spirit which can stand 
firm without leaning on other men’s 
minds: to use the fine expression 
of Locke, “he will have raised 
himself above the alms - basket, and 
is not content to live lazily on 
scraps of begged opinion.”* His 
conscience needs no turbulent ex- 
citements to chase away a haunting 
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remembrance. I speak of those 
who genuinely and truly love the 
country by natural temperament, 
not of those who take to it without 
love, as outlaws who fly into a 
temple, not to worship at its altar, 
but to lie hid within its sanctuary. 
Birds sing in vain to the ear, 
flowers bloom in vain to the eye, 
of mortified vanity and galled am- 
bition. He who would know re- 
pose in retirement must carry into 
retirement his destiny, integral and 
serene, as the Cesars transported 
the statue of Fortune into the 
chamber they chose for their sleep. 
The picture of the first Lord Hol- 
land gnawing out his fierce heart 
on the downs of Kingsgate, is very 
different from that of a gentler 
statesman, Pliny, hailing his re- 
prieve from pomp and power, and 
exclaimiug, in the scholar’s true 
enthusiaam — “OQ mare, OQ littus, 
verum secretumque, Movoeiov, quam 
multa dictatis, quam malta in- 
venitis |” 

Whatever the varying predilec- 
tions of grown-up men for town or 
country, one fact needs no proving; 
all children prefer the country. Ask 
any schoolboy up to the age of 
fifteen, where he would spend his 
holidays. Not one in five hundred 
will say, “In the streets of Lon- 
don,” if you give him the option of 
green fields and running waters. 
It is, then, a fair presumption that 
there must be something of the 
child still in the character of the 
men or the women whom the coun- 
try charms in maturer as in dawning 
life. 

Among women especially, I own 
I think better of those who prefer 
fields to streets. They have not in 
capitals sthe grand occupations of 
laborious men — they have no bar 
and no senate. At the best, if 
more than usually cultured and in- 
telligent, they can but interchange 
such small coins of thought and 
learning as are spent in talk. Bat 
if there be one thing in which in- 
lellect can appear to the intellectual 
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either flippant or commonplace, it 
is the talk of wits in the drawing- 
rooms of capitals. The worst part 
of an eminent man’s conversation 
is, nine times out of ten, to be 
foond in that part which he means 
to be clever, Even in the talk of 
Dr. Johnson, as recorded by Bos- 
well, the finest things are those 
which he said to Boswell when no- 
body was by, and which he could 
just as well have said in the 
Hebrides. 

The most delicate beauty in the 
mind of women is, and ever must 
be, an independence of artificial 
stimulants for content. Jt is not 
so with men. The links that bind 
men to capitals belong to the gold- 
en chain of civilisation—the chain 
which fastens all our destinies to 
the throne of Jove. And _ hence 
the. larger proportion of men in 
whom genius is pre-eminent have 
preferred to live in cities, though 
some of them have bequeathed to 
us the loveliest pictures of the rural 
scenes in which they declined to 
dwell. Certainly nothing in Milton 
or in Shakespeare more haunts our 
memory than the passages in which 
they seem to luxuriate in rural life, 
as Arcadians in the Golden Age. 
What voluptuous revelry amongst 
green leaves in that half - pastoral 
comedy which has its scene in the 
Forest of Ardennes! In the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream how Fancy 
seems to bury herself, as it were, in 
the lap of Nature, as the fairies 
bury themselves in the bells of 
flowers! Think of Milton, the Ly- 
cidas, the Comus, L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, the garden-land of Para- 
dise Lost! ‘Yet Milton seems to 
have willingly enough spent near- 
ly all bis life in “ troublous cities 
pent.” Even in his brief holiday 
abroad it is amongst capitals that 
he loves to linger. We do not find 
him, like the poet who has had the 
widest and loudest fame of our own 
age, rejoice 
“ To sit alone, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly. trace the forest's fading green, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 


dwell, 
And mortal foot has ne’er or rarely been.” 
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Shakespeare, so far as we know of 
his life, was from early youth a 
denizen of London till rich enough 
to retire; and then he retired, not 
into the solitudes of the country, 
but into a social dwelling in the 
midst of a town, in which,. no 
doubt, he found, and was pleased 
to find, associates of younger days, 
with whom he could talk frankly, 
as great men rarely talk save to 
those with whom they have played 
in boyhood. 

Most of the more famous modern 
writers on the Continent have by 
choice lived in cities, especially 
the German and the French. And 
in this they are distioguished from 
the ancient authors, at least the 
Latin. Horace had his Sabine farm 
in the Vale of Ustica; the love of 
scenery yet more attractive made 
him take also his cottage amidst 
the orchards and “ mobile rivulets” 
of Tivoli. He sighed yet for a third 
country home—a winter retreat in 
the mild climate of Sorrento. Ti- 
ballus, the amorous and the beau- 
tiful, passed the larger part of 
his short life on his estate in the 
lovely country between Tivoli and 
Preeneste. Ovid, specially the man 
of gaiety and fashion, lived, it is 
true, chiefly at Rome (before hia 
mysterious exile), but he had a 
garden of his own apart from his 
house, between the Fiaminian and 
Clodian Ways, to which he con- 
stantly resorted, as well as his 
country-seat, the Pelignan farm. 

Virgil’s house at Rome, like that 
of Propertius, was ruralised, as it 
were, by its neighbourhood to the 
vast gardens of Maecenas. His 
favourite residence, however, was 
at Naples, not actually in the town, 
if Neapolitan traditions be worthy 
of credit, but on the outskirts, near 
his legendary. tomb on Posilippo, 
and facing the bay which sunset 
colours with sach glorious hues. 

Even Terence, whose vocation of 
comic writer might be supposed to 
fix him amic’st the most populous 
haunts of men, may be fairly pre- 
sumed, when not in the villas of his 
patrons, to have spent his time 
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chiefly on his own small estate by 
the Appian Road, till he vanished 
into Greece, whence he never re- 
turned ; dying, according to one re- 
port — for there are many reports as 
to the mode and place of his death 
—amidst the mountain seclusions 
of Arcady. Every scholar, almost 
every schoolboy, has got by heart 
the song in which Catullus vents 


his rapture on regaining his home’ 


on the Sirmian Peninsula. And 
many a man who has never read 
Catullus has uttered the same cry 
of joy in greeting his rural thres- 
hold after strange wanderings or 
lengthened absence. For what more 
blessed than to ungitd us of our 
cares — when the mind lays down 
its fardel, and we come from the 
toil afar to our own hearth, and re- 
pose on the longed-for bed? Who 
does not then call on the deat roof 
to welcome him as if it were a liv- 
ing thing of life, and echo the sense 
of that wondrous line— 

“Laugh, every dimple in the cheek of 

home!” * 


Cicero’s love of the country needs 
no proof. With his busy life we 
still associate his quiet Tusculum. 
Pliny the younger gives us a descrip- 
tion chiefly known to architectural 
critics, whom it has sadly puzzled, 
of a rich public man’s retreat from 
the smoke of Rome, only seventeen 
miles from the city, “so that (writes 
Pliny to his friend) after we have fin- 
ished the business of the day, we can 
go thither from town at sunset’;” a 
journey which he calls extremely 
short when performed on horseback 
(more tedious in a catriage, because 
the roads were sandy). “Certainly & 
mau must have loved the country 
well to ride seventeen miles to a 
house in it after the business of the 
day. Few English statesmen or 


lawyers, I saspect, would be equally 
alert in their sacrifice to the rural 
deities. 


But how lovingly Pliny 
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describes the house, with apart- 
ments so built as to command the 
finest prospects: the terrace before 
the gallery all perfumed with violets ; 
the gallery itself so placed that the 
shadow of the building is thrown 
on the terrace in the forenoon; and 
at the end of the gallery “ the little 
garden apartment,” which he calls 
his own—his sweetheart — looking 
on one side to the terrace, on the 
other to the sea; and then his own 
bedchamber catefully constructed 
for the exclusion of noise. No voice 
of babbling servants, no mormurs 
from booming seas, reach the room 
in which, as he tells us elsewhere, 
he not only sleeps but muses. 

“There,” he exclaims, in that 
charming letter} wherein he com- 
pares that petty gossip of the town, 
which seems, while you are in town, 
to be so sensible and rational, -but 
of which you say when you get into 
the country, “ How many days have 
I wasted on trifles!”—“ there,” he 
exclaims, “there, at my Laurentium, 
I hear nothing that I repent to have 
heard, say nothing that I repent to 
have said; no hopes delude, and no 
fears molest me. Welcome, thou 
life of integrity and virtue! O 
dulce otium, honestamque, ac poene 
omni negotio pulchrius !” 

We have no absolute warrant for 
fixing the voluntary choice of the 
great poets of Atheus either in town 
or country. Bot we know, from 
ample authority, that the possession 
of a rural home was the passionate 
craving of an Athenian. Up to the 
date of the Peloponnesian War 
most of the Athenian citizens re- 
sided habitually with their families 
in the country. And when com- 
pelled, at the outbreak of that war, 
to come within the blind walls of 
the city, each man grieved, as if in 
leaving his rural home he was leav- 
ing his own civil polity, yea, his 
own proper city behind bim.t} 





* “ Ridete quidqnid est Domi cachinnorum.” 
The translation of the line in the text is by Leigh Hunt. 


I am not.quite satisfied 


with the version, but I have not met with, and certainly I cannot suggest, a better one. 


| Book i. Epist. ix. to Minutius Fundinus. 
THUOYD., lib. i. ec. xvi. See Bloomfield’s note on the passage referred to. 
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- The burly Demos itself is repre- 
sented by Aristopbanes much as 
our old-fashioned caricatores repre- 
sented John Bull—a ehrewd and 
grumbling farmer thinking how 
votes might affect his crops. It 
may not, therefore, be presumptu- 
ous to suppose that Sophocles had 
a favourite retreat on the chalky 
soil of his native Colonus, and lis- 
tened, many a returning spring, to 
“the nightingales that tenanted the 
dark ivy, and greeted the narcissus, 
ancient coronal of mighty goddesses, 
. as it burst into bloom under. the 
dews of heaven."* Or that the 
wronged and melancholy Euripides 
might have gathered his consoling. 
books (Athenwus tells us that he 
was an ardent book-collector) into 
some suburban dwelling-place by the 
banks of that Cephisus, of which, 
in the headlong rush of his darkest 
tragedy, he pauses to chant the 
tempering breeze and the fragrant 
rose. + 

The town temperament is in 
general anxious, aspiring, comba- 
tive; the raral temperament quiet, 
uvambitious, peaceful. 

But the town temperament has 
this advantage over the rural—a 
man may by choice fix his home in 
cities, yet have the most lively en- 
joyment of the country when he 
visits it for recreation; while the 
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man who, by choice, settles habitu- 
ally in the country, there deposits 
his household gods, and _ there 
moulds his habits of thought to suit 
the life he has selected, usually feels 
an actual distress, an embarrass- 
ment, a pain, when, from time to 
time, he drops, a forlorn stranger, 
on the London pavement. He can- 
not readily brace his mind to the 
quick exertions for small objects 
that compose the activity of the 
Londoner. He has no interest in 
the gossip about persons he does 
not know, the very weather does 
not affect him as it does the man 
who has no crops to care for. When 
the Londoner says, “What a fine 
day !” he shakes his head dolefully, 
and mutters, “Sadly in want of 
rain.” 

The London sparrows, no doubt, 
if you took them into the forest 
glens of Hampshire, would enjoy 
the change very much; but drop 
the thrush and linnet at Hampshire 
into St. James’s Square, and they 
would feel very uneasy at the pro- 
spect before them. You might fill 
all the balconies round with prettier 
plants than thrush or linnet ever 
saw in the New Forest, but the 
would not be thrush and lionet 
they built their nests in such coverts, 


(To be continued.) 





* (dip. Col., from line 668. 


+ Medea, 842. 




















*™ Anp where was Lily ? ah! where 
was Lily? The salts of the earth, 
the great priestesses of propriety, 
would have blushed to see her—the 


*  Martineaus would have pitied, per- 


haps lectured on her. “ Fie, fie! 
Lily!” There she sat in the sum- 
mer-house with her head resting on 
the prodigal Tom’s shoulder, her 
light locks tangling with his bushy 
whiskers, and her eyes looking up 
at him. “Shame on you, Lily !” 
Strange to say, Lily in her in- 
nocence and simplicity did not feel 
her own depravity. Shamed! why 
should she feel shamed? shamed 
at laying her head on dear old 
Tom’s shoulder—old Tom, whom 
she had loved as a child, loved as a 
girl, loved as a woman; whom she 
had loved naturally withont going 
through any spasmodic sensations, 
or experiencing any sudden sympa- 
thetic inflaences. Instead of being 
ashamed she seemed to be well 
pleased with her position, and was 
making a little purring noice ex- 
pressive of extreme satisfaction. 
“So he’s come back — the dear, dear 
old Tom, and how we've been long- 
ing to see his dear face again. We 
did hope for a letter, and I thought 
one had come when James beckoned 
me out ; but to think of its being 
dear old Tom himself! What a 
shame of you, though, to steal upon 
us in disguise just like the knights 
when they came back to their 
castles from the wars dressed like 
palmers or minstrels.” 

‘“My disguise was more of the 
gaberlunzie stamp, I think, and 
more fitting a rough old sheep- 
feeder. However, I didn’t repent 
my little bit of masquerading, for 
didn’t it give me an opportunity of 
sitting quietly looking at the dear 
group—of looking at my Lily grown 
lovelier than ever—t the dear old 
father beaming with heartiness as 
usual, amid the joints and the 
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cans—and at the dear mother too, 
placid and sweet as of old. I thought, 
though that she looked a little 
pensive.” 

“ Yes, Tom, she has pined a good 
deal at your absence, and the father 
too has fretted a good deal; your 
return will be joy to his heart spite 
of all that’s past —I know he prays 
nightly that he may live to see it; 
but you know he will expect you 
to appear in the character of a pro- 
digal, very famine-stricken and very 
penitent.” 

“What an impostor I should be 
in the character of a prodigal!” said 
Tom, laughing and looking down 
over his broad frame and lust. 
limbs. “Do I look like a prodi- 
gal ?” 

Lily thought not. As she looked 
in his face she saw no sign there of 
riotous living—of feeding with 
swine —no sign of the remorse be- 
gotten of sin and famine; she saw 
nothing but manliness and honesty 
in that broad open brow and the 
deep blue eyes—nothing save the 
will of endeavour in the firm lip 
and strong chin. No; she felt in- 
stinctively as she looked, that he 
had come back heart-sound —the 
same good, strong, gentle, honest 
Tom as ever. 

“No, Lily, I shall never pass for 
a prodiga), or a famine-stricken one 
at any rate. Why, I’m strong as a 
young lion, and have health enongh 
to stock a whole college of physi- 
cians with. -There’s an arm, a pretty 
thing that to put around a girl’s 
waist.” 

Lily did not altogether seem to 
perceive the incongruity of such a 
proceeding. 

“ But there were other reasons, 
Lily, why I wished to see you and 
make inquiries before I appeared 
in character — they related to poor 
Emily.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean, Tom, that 








_ other. 
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you have seen or found out any 
thing about her! , Oh! do, do tell 


me. 

“ Softly, softly, my little fairy; I 
have grown a methodical old fellow, 
and must go on regularly with my 
story, and let one part lead to an- 
I must tell somewhat first 
of my own doings, my Lily.” 

“Yes, yes, tell me all—all your 
adventures — all your story from 
beginning to end.” 

‘‘ Well, there is not much adven- 
ture in it; but I must tell just -as 
much as will explain what fol- 
lows.” , 

Lily nestled herself on his 
shoulder, half listening, half wrapt 
in the sense of enjoying his pre- 
sence. 

“You will recollect, from my let- 
ters,” commenced Tom, fambling 
with his pipe, and then, as he looked 
at his delicate Lily, hastily putting 
it back into his pocket, “ how, soon 
after my arrival at Sydney, I met 
with the owner of one of the largest 
sheep-farms in the country, and how 
he offered me to become a sort of 
partner, paying in a small capital 
and making up the rest by labour. 
This suited me well, as I wished to 
reserve my money until I could see 
my way to a good investment, and 
I wished, too, to get a large experi- 
ence in my future work. The farm 
was a long way off, far away in the 
bosh — far away from all civilisation 
—a very lonesome place. My part- 
ner, or rather master, stuck most 
rigorously to his bargain; he was a 


severe task-master, and exacted his’ 


pound of flesh to the ounce. I now 
began to know what work was. I 
thought that I bad worked hard 
at Tregarrow, but that was nothing. 
I could take off my coat and put it 
on as I liked, go in for a spell of 
work as an excitement, and . then 
there was behind all the plentiful 
larder and the cheerful hearth, 
Now I found out what it was to 
toil — toil incessantly, body and 
mind, with little respite, little rest, 
and with very poor and irregular 
food. However, it seemed to agree 
with me; it kept me in fine health 
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and out of all harm — made me think 
and act for myself. The nature of 
the work, too, seemed to draw out 
my powers, and give me more self- 
reliance. The difficulties and hard- 
ships, too, which I underwent, made 
me ashamed of the trifles and mole- 
hills at which I used to grumble 
and stumble. “Iwas a good life to 
make a man, still ‘twas a hard life; 
and I don’t know what I should 
have done without the few books 
you lent me. They were a great 
solace in the lone nights sometimes 
spent in the bush, sometimes in a 
shepherd’s hut, or in the lone room 
at home—my only solace except the 
pipe. No! you need not look up, 
—I had no other. I am almost a 
water-drinker now, and shall be a 
most degenerate inheritor. of the 
tankard.”” 

“Then you shall change with the 
uncle, and have the snuff-box, Tom,” 
said Lily. 

“It will be as usefal to me as 
the other. The abstinence from all 
spirits, however, was a blessing to 
me. It was a lesson from the old 
partner, and the best he ever gave. 
* Young fellow, whilst you have 
strength,’ he said, ‘never yield to 
stimulants. I did so, and see what 
I have come to,—used up, worn out 
before my time. I am a warning 
for you.’ And a terrible one he was. 
He had taken fearfully to drink of 
late, and at the end of the twelve 
months his mind and strength were 
so impaired that he was not equal 
to any business, even of the most 
trifling kind. So, after a good deal 
of hesitation, he resolved to retire, 
and offered ‘me the property and 
stock. The offer was a fair one, 
and as I now felt myself equal to 
the position, I accepted it. I was 
now my own master—a large pro- 
prietor. My labours, however, were 
not decreased — head-work, anxiety, 
responsibility, were all doubled, I 
was in a position which taxed me 
to the utmost. Things, however, 
went well with me; my ks were 
soon enlarged — my flocks multi- 
plied, and my shepherds were like 
a little regiment. I was fast grow- 
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ing rich. About this time your 
letters began to tell of the old 
man’s beginning to pine and fret 
about me, and of his longings for 
my returo. This thought haunted 
me. Ever I saw before me the dear 
old man drooping and dispirited. 
The memory of the old hearth and 
all around it grew stronger and 
stronger; until I could think- of 
nought besides. Now, too, a great 
dread seized upon me. I began to 
feel that the love of gain was grow- 
ing within me, and I feared lest the 
curse of gold should eat into my 
heart. You know how I always 
shuddered at such a fate, and how 
we used to talk over the misery, 
and how the old father used to say 
that a cold heart and grasping hand 
were the greatest curses which 
could befall a man. So I resolved 
to tear it up ere it gained too firm a 
foothold and had become my mas- 
ter. I felt that I had done enough 
to prove myself — enough to show 
myself capable of achieving a purpose 
—capable of independent action. 
Time enough, too, had elapsed for the 
little estrangement betwixt me and 
the dear old father to pass away, 
and for the old love to return. I 
had grown wiser, too, and knew 
that I could make a happier future 
for him. So, after thinking it over 
for a night or two, my mind was 
made up—I would return home. 
Next day I started for the house of 
& proprietor at some distance, whose 
brother I knew was looking out 
eagerly for an investment. The 
bargain was soon struck. “T'was 
an easy one on my side. On my re- 
tern 1 was overtaken by one of the 
terrific storms so common in that 
country. The rain blinded me, the 
gusts of wind drove my horse al- 
most off his legs, and the thunder 
and lightning made him shake in 
every limb; so I was obliged to 
get off and lead him. We soon lost 
our way, and stumbled about until 
the bush grew thicker and thicker, 
and there seemed no path or way 
out whatever. At last, however, 
I hit suddenly on a sort of clear- 
ing, and there, in the middle of it, 
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stood a better sort of shepherd’s 
hut, though ‘twas a r place, 
after all. After I had -knocked 
several times, a wretched creature, 
ragged, dishevelled, and begrimed 
with dirt, came to the door. ‘ Och, 
what are ye awanting on?’ he said, 
gruffly.—‘ Wanting?’ I answered, 
pointing to the sky; ‘why, shelter 
for myself and horse.’ — ‘ Shelter, 
is it? then ye’ll find it in the shed 
yonder; and ye’d better stay with 
yer horse, hell be better company 
than them’s inside; there’s worse 
nor -the thunder and lightning 
here.’ Notwithstanding this warn- 
ing, I returned, and, after making 
a half-forcible entry, found myself 
inside. “I'was certainly a  miser- 
able place, squalid with dirt and 
meanness, The only furniture was 
a few rickety chairs and a coarse 
deal table; some sheepskins lay 
about in corners, and a few sticks 
were burning on the hearth, over 
which a tin pot was simmering. 
Over the chimney were some fire- 
arms and powder-horns, but the 
looked rusty and neglected. ‘ Well, 
now ye’re in, ye may sit down, if 
ye plaze; but ye'll be repinting 
afore long, and wishing yerself out- 
side the dour agin. b, there, I 
tould ye so.’ At that moment a 
fearful yell came from the inner 
room, followed by most horrible 
eurses and blasphemy. * Good 
God!’ I said, ‘what’s that?’ — 
‘Och, sure,’ said the shepherd, un- 
concernedly, ‘it’s only the master ; 
ivs jist the time for his divils 
to’ come. — ‘ Devils!’ I said. — 
‘Oh yis, the divils; he’s mighty 
dileras the day, and thinks when 
he wakes that there’s a pack of 
divils come to tormint and car 
him of.’ — ‘But surely,’ I said, 
‘you should send for a doctor 
and clergyman.’—‘ Docther, is it ? 
and where wald ye find one to 
come? and maybe have a bottle 
thrown at his head; and as far a 
praist, begad he’d sooner have the 
divils.’,--‘ Can I go and see if I 
can be of help?’—‘Och, ye may 
come; but ye’re better whare yer 
are; I'm jist going to car him the 
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dbrink.’ " So I followed into a 
room if possiblé more wretched 
than the other; and there, in the 
corner, on a rade pallet, with a 
dirty rug as his only covering, lay 
a man howling now, and gesticu- 
lating with all his. might. He was 
a fearful, a piteous sight. His 
long bare arms, lying outside the 
rug, were worn down to bone and 
muscle ; his long hair was matted 
and tangled, and hung down over 
his face. He was evidently young, 
but riot and disease had told fear- 
fully on him. His eyes were sunken 
and bloodshot, his cheeks hollow, 
and his features altogether most 
ghastly. As the shepherd entered, 
he turned and yelled at him, 
‘Well, devil’s stoker, have you 
been heating the pincers, eh? I'm 
sure the devil employs you to tor- 
ment me.’— ‘Och, be asy, master, 
dear,’ said the shepherd, sooth- 
ingly ; ‘here’s a jontleman come 
to see ye.’—‘A gentleman ! — ob, 
that’s another of them’ — and here 
he turned and glared fiercely at 
me for a few minutes, then yelled 
out louder than ever —‘QOh, it’s 
Tom Penrice, is it?—s0 you are 
turned devil’s bailiff, are you, 
Tom ?’— ‘Good God!’ I said, as 
a sudden recognition burst on me; 
‘it can’t be Harry Rankin ?’ — 
‘Yes, it is Harry Rankin,’ he 
yelled again, with an oath; ‘ and 
why shouldo’t it be? how did you 
expect to find him?— not well 
and happy, I suppose ? — the devils 
wouldn’t stand that: buat you shap’t 
take me yet, Tom: stand off — my 
time isn’t come yet; I’ve some- 
thing to say and do before I go. 
They send all kinds of messengers 
for me, though. Who do you think 
they sent last? Why, the baby — 
Emily’s baby, you know — the one 
that died; but it had a ring of 
gold light round its head—I don’t 
think it could have come from the 
Then there’s the 
Curse 


devil— do you? 
vicar — he comes oftenest. 
him — curse him, I say ; but for his 
cursed pride and pradery I shouldn't 
have come to this: he spurned me 
— he scorned me, didn’t he ? — he 
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spurned me from his door — made 
me feel a coward! — but I’ve had 
my revenge. I laid a slow burning 
fire in his heart; but ‘tis hotter 
here, Tom’ — striking his breast — 
‘ hotter here !)— and then be went 
off into incoherent curses and howl- 
ings until he fell exhausted on the 
pallet. 

‘* * Now thin,’ said the Irish shep- 
herd, ‘ yell get no sinse from bim for . 
one while ; so if ye’re his frind, ye’d 
better be fetching the docther or spak- 
ing to the praist.’ 

“ Having ascertained really where 
I was, I recollected that some miles 
distant lived a young fellow who 
had come out to the country as a 
medical practitioner, and, ing 
that unprofitable, had taken to 
farming; and as the storm had 
aut I determined to set out for 

im. 

‘He readily consented to return 
with me, but ‘twas night ere we 
arrived, and the stars were sbini 
down brightly on the but and 
its wretchedoess. When we en- 
tered, Harry was lying quite quiet 
—the eyes were even more sunken 
now ; there was a deadly pallor on 
his face, and drops of cold sweat 
stood on his brow. The doctor 
said he was in a state of co 
and that though be might rally from 
this, and be rational for a while, 
that there was no ultimate hope 
for him, and that bis days — nay, his 
hours — were numbered. He then 
proceeded to bathe his brow and 
administer some brandy from a 
bottle which stood on the table, 
After a time he revived a little, 
opened his eyes and looked round 
on me with a wild and bewildered 
gaze. When I spoke to him, how- 
ever, and placed my hand on him, 
he seemed to gather up bis senses, 
‘Ah, is it really you, Tom?’ he 
said, in a hollow feeble voice; ‘I 
thought ‘twas a dream. Surely a 
Providence sent you, Tom. Ob, 
Tom, I wished so much to do jus- 
tice to poor Emily before I died, 
and you have come in time to hear 
all. This takes a terrible load from 
my heart, for you will right her, L 
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know you will. Poor, poor Emily, 
how I have wronged her !— what a 
ruffian — what a liar I have been to 
her, Tom! And yet one time it 
might have been so different. I 
often think though, that if the vicar 
had not scorned me s0, all would 
have been well. I should have 
grown a different man under Emily’s 
influence, and we might have been 
happy after all. From the time he 
spurned me, I thought of nothing 
except revenge : my hatred towards 
him was stronger than my love to 
Emily. ‘Twas long, however, be- 
fore I could get her consent to elope, 
and ‘twas only when I promised 
faithfully that the instant we were 
married we would come back and 
ask pardon. So she went and we 
were married—really married. Then 
I persuaded her to write before we 
went back — but I intercepted the 
letter. She wrote again, and again, 
and these letters were also stopped ; 
so, of course, no answer came. 
Mortified by the coldness and si- 
lence of her father, and sick with 
despair, she consented at last to go 
to Australia and begin a new lite, 
under new auspices. Well, after we 
came here, things went better, and 
I stuck to my work and my home. 
Soon, however, I fell in with the old 
set, and into the old ways. Emily 
tried hard to wean me, but ‘twas 
no use; I grew worse and worse. 
Then our first child died, and that 
startled me back from my courses. 
"Twas only for a while, however. So 
things went on until two years had 
passed, and another child was born 
to us; but nothing had effect on 
me ; drink, drink — gamble, gamble 
— was all I thought of. Emily now 
began to lose patience, and would 
taunt me and speak in her proud 
way, and this would madden me so, 
that I have struck her — yes, Tom — 
often struck her, Still she stayed 
by me, though God knows my house 
was then no place for her. One 
night, however, mad with days of 
drinking, and; aggravated by some- 
thing she said, I told her — God for- 
give me!— that our marriage was 
a sham one, that she was not my 
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wife, and that her child was a bas- 
tard. With that she rose up, looked 
at me as her father had done, took 
up her child, and left the room, 
Next morning I went away early, 
not daring to face her; but when [ 
returned she was gone — gone with 
her child, and I could get no trace 
of her. Some months after this I 
received a letter from her, giving 
the address of a milliner, beseech- 
ing me to tell whether my terrible 
words were true or not. I never 
answered it. After she had gone I 
did nothing but drink : I was always 
drunk or drinking: I felt that I 
was killing myself, yet kept ever 
feeding the fire. But the fire of the 
blood and the brain was nothing to 
the fire of the heart, Tom. At last 
I could bear it no longer, my con- 
science stung me so; and I set out 
in search of Emily, to tell her the 
truth, and see her once more. I 
had got thus far on my way, when 
I was taken with one of my attacks ; 
and that devil’s stoker, that Irish 
fellow, gave me brandy instead of 
keeping it from me, and that 
finished me. It is a terrible end, 
Tom, isn’t it? But my strength is 
going, and I must come to the end. 
Put your hand under my pillow, 
Tom, and take out the box that’s 
there. The certiffcate of marriage 
is there, and Emily’s letters which 
she wrote to her father ; and there 
is also my will, giving her all that’s 
left — not much, but enough to take 
her home and keep her for some 
time in comfort. Now you must 
deliver these to her, if she is still 
alive — promise me that for the sake 
of old times.’ —‘ Yes, yes,’ I said, 
‘TI will; but how sball I find her? 
What clue have I to seek her by ?? — 
‘There is that address she gave, in 
the box, and Dingo. Dingo there,’ 
pointing to one of the country dogs 
which lay by the bed, ‘will be a 
great help, a good guide; he was 
very fond of her, and would know 
her at once anywhere. But you 
will find her, Tom; God will guide 
ou; He bas sent you here. Poor 
Emily ! I should: have wished to ask 
her forgiveness — but there are so 
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many I ought to ask forgiveness 
of His voice now was getting 
feebler, and his utterance more irre- 
gular, After a pause, he said — 
*Tom, do you think you could say 
a prayer?’ So I knelt and began 
the Lord’s Prayer; when I came 
to ‘forgive us,’ I thought that he 
was trying to repeat the words, but 
utterance failed him. And my 
prayer was scarcely ended, when a 
strong cold shudder shook his 
frame; there was a gurgle in the 
throat, and all was over, This was 
the last of poor Harry Rankin.” 

- Lily was trembling and sobbing 
in his arms now — “Oh, ’twas terri- 
ble, Tom — too terrible!” 

“Yes, Lily, ‘twas a fearful scene 
— very fearful to think of.” 

“When the doctor left me to fetch 
a@ nurse or watcher, I was alone, 
except Dingo, for the Irish shep- 
herd had disappeared, carrying off, 
I suppose, what little plunder there 
was. I tried hard to think of 
Harry as he had been in his youth 
and prime, but that poor, haggard, 
worn, remorseful face haunted me, 
and a sort of fascination drew my 
eyes always to the bed. "I'was a 
sad, weary watch, and I was relieved 
when it was over. I stayed in the 
neighbourhood long enough to see 
him buried, and to take such steps 
that the property left might be 
made available for Emily, and then 
started for Sydney to commence 
my search for her, and to arrange 
about my own departure. 

“Well, for a long time my search 
was all in vaio. The milliner had 
seen nothing of Emily for months, 
but had heard that ske and her 
child had been ill, and that she had 
been seen at the pawnbroker’s. I 
watched these places, and all the 
resorts of the poor, equally without 
success. One night, however, as I 
was returning from one of the 
suburbs to the town, I had turned 
round to look at the moonlight, 
when a woman, slightly and shabbily 
dressed, passed by me. There was 
something in the figare which made 
my heart beat. Ap instant after 
Dingo rushed towardg her, gave a 
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joyous bark, and began jom 
ar leaping upon her. I Ewen | 
tain now, so I went up and said, 
‘Oh, Emily, I am co glad that I bave 
found you. I have been looking 
for you so long.’ Her impulse at 
first seemed to be to run away, and 
then she stopped and turned upon 
me with one of her cold, fixed 
looks. ‘I know,’ she said, ‘ why you 
seek me; the presence of that dog 
tells the story; so come with me 
and let me hear all.’ So we went 
on together, she trying to walk 
firm, but shaking and staggering 
at every step. “I'was a poor house 
she led me into, and ber garret 
must have been the worst room in 
it. It had a very poverty - stricken 
look. "T'was very cold and bare. 
On a little bed lay a poor, sick, 
wailing child, suffering apparently 
as much from want of nurture as 
from illness. ‘Now, then,’ she said, 
with the same tone and look, ‘I see 
by your face he is dead — it is all 
over; now tell me.all.’ And I did, 
softening the scene as much as pos- 
sible. At first she tried to seem 
firm and strong, but nature was too 
much for her, and at last she burst 
out into violent weeping; she was 
thinking more then of the lover of 
her youth than of the bratal bus- 
band. When she'd come to a little, 
I told her of the marriage certificate. 
Good gracious, Lily, I never ex- 
pected the effect this had on her. 
She sprang up — gave a great shout 
— then seized me by the arm and 
said, quite fiercely, ‘Tom, Tom, is 
this true?- you are not deceiving 
me!’ ‘Deceiving you,’ I said; ‘look, 
here is the certificate.’ She took it 
eagerly and read it over then, as if 
a great curse had fallen from her; 
she lifted up her hands and cried 
aloud, ‘God, I thank thee for this 
—I thank thee for this hour; 
next she rushed to the bed, took 
up the child, kissed it, and cried 
over it, saying, ‘Then you are true 
born, my darling — you are no bas- 
tard.’ It seemed dearer to her for 
that thought. ‘* Now, Tom,’ she said, 
‘I can go home. I can carry peni- 
tence and error to his hearth, not 
ll 
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shame. I can say to him now, 
“Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and against thee.” Now I 
can place that child in his arms. 
He will have forgotten his sternness 
now.’ ‘He never was stern — never 
cold,’ I said, and then I showed her 
the intercepted letters, At first 
her eyes flashed at the treason, and 
then the knowledge that her father 
had not turned from his daughter 
comforted her, and I left her in a 
happy calm, praying. Next morn- 
ing it was arranged that I should 
go back to settle her affuirs and my 
own, and that she should go home 
in a ship about to sail in a few days, 
with a good, matronly old ludy who 
was also homeward bound. I did 
not sail for more than a week after. 
We had agreed at parting that who- 
ever arrived first should come here 
before breaking the matter to the 
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vicar. That was the meaning of 
my masquerade. I wanted to know 
if she was come before I showed 
myself. To-morrow I will go to 
her old naurse’s in the village to see 
if she has been there — and then, 
when I have spent the Christmas 
with the old father by the old 
hearth, I will start for Liverpool 
to know what has become of the 
ship.” 

“Ob, Tom — how strange, if you 
should both come home the same day, 
and bring joy to two hearths.” 

‘Twas at this turn in the confer- 
ence that the question had arisen 
in the hall, “Where's Lily?” and 
now, too, fell on their ears the same 
sbrill cry of fire. 

“Run io, Lily,” said Tom; “ Jim, 
go and warn the father that the thatch 
is in a blaze, and I'll ring the alarm- 
bell.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Fire! it is always a fearful sound 
— most fearful when it scares sleep- 
ers in their beds, or falls on the 
ears of those who have gone down to 
the sea in ships; yet it was fearful 
enough now — to still the mirth of 
the revellers, to blanch the faces of 
women, and make men’s hearts beat 
thick. At first there was a great 
hush, a dead silence, and then arose 
a babel of noises, of shrieks and 
voices, and then there was a great 
rush for all the doors, 

On coming outside, it was seen 
that the thatch on the eastern end 
of the roof, the farthest from the 
dove - cot, had caught, or been set on 
fire. The flames had not much 
mastery as yet, on account of the 
snow on the thatch, but whenever 
they caught one of the old dry 
rafters beneath, there would be a 
loud crackle and a borst, and a 
shower of sparks would flash like 
stars in the sky, and burning brands 
shoot up like sky-rockets into the 
air; great clouds of smoke, thick 
and murky, rolled away in heavy 
masses — threatening signs of the 
atent power of the fire. All was 


confusion at first; men moved about 
in a sort of bewilderment; every 
one gave orders or advice, or asked 
questions ; none seemed to think of 
action. It is at such a time that 
a@ man with presence of mind and 
will may step forth at once to take 
command and leadership. Sailor 
Dick was now the man of the 
occasion. ‘*Come_ along, lads,” 
said he, ‘‘let’s to work, gaping and 
hollaing won’t put out the fire. Iam 
an old fireman, so just heed me: now 
all you thatchers bring ladders and 
hatchets, and make a great gap in 
the roof before the flames, so as to 
kill the fire; you labourers, get 
tarpaulins and wet blankets to 
epread over the stacks and ricks, 
avd you had better take out the 
cattle to the field sheds if there 
be any; you wassailers, get every 
bucket and pail you can, break the 
ice in the pond, and hand up water 
as fast as you can — water will be 
more precious than wine or brandy 
to - night,” 

Every one recognised at once the 
reasonableness of these orders, and 
set about to carry them ont. 
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“There should be a captain to 
every gang,” continued he: ‘“T'll 
lead the firemen on the roof.” 

“T'll be captain of the bucket 
brigade,” said old Kit, 

“Aod in coose,” added old 
Robio Lob the hind, who felt 
himself equal to acting, now that 
he was under directions, ‘I'll look 
arter the stacks and the beastes; 
there’s a little ingin two, which was 
in bravish order some months 
back.” “ Well, I'll take charge of 
he,” said Jim. The dame, hearing 
the directions given, moved quietly 
to issue all the things required— 
buckets and pails were haled forth 
in numbers; and what a store of 
blankets she had, without touchiog 
a bed! such a store, enough to 
wrap and warm many forthcoming 
generations of Penrices, The work 
thus organised soon showed pro- 
gress. The preliminary precautions 
were speedily carried out; wet 
cloths were thrown on the ricks, 
and men stood at the nearest points 
with buckets ready to quench the 
first spark at once. Lackily there 
was little wind, and that little blew 
from the mowey. Every one was 
doing something. The curate, like 
a good muscular Christian, had 
taken off his coat and become an 
energetic drawer of water — the 
wassailers were passing the buckets 
as though they had been cans of 
beer. James and his engine were 
rather a failure. It never got be- 
yond a threat of water, or a little 
virulent spirt over the men on the 
roof, Still the fire burnt fiercely on 
the thatch; it had hold of the dry 
wood of the rafters now, and fierce- 
forked flames shot up vengefully 
amid the thick smoke. The fire- 
men were, however, making strong 
head against it, and had already 
made a little chasm between it 
and them. Aid, too, was coming in 
now in all directions. The villagers 
had heard the alarm, and were ap- 

ring in force. Sailor Dick said 

e wished there were fewer hands and 
more buckets, or that he could turn 
some of the new comers into pails or 
water-butts, 
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Qve man alone was unhelping 
and helpless; that wae Guy Penrice. 
He seemed quite stupefied and over- 
whelmed by the event, and stvod 
gazing vacantly, muttering at times, 
“burnt out like an ould badger; 
my roof-tree gone over my head. 
"Twas all along of my bragging 
‘bout the thatch —all along of my 
fatness of heart, as the curate said.” 

The dame having done her part bad 
come back, and was trying to rouse . 
and comfort him. ‘“ Look, Guy,” she 
said, “ the men are driving the flames 
backward now, and there won’t be 
mach hart.” * 

This drew his attention to the point 
where the fire was most werful, 
and which happened to be ju-t over 
the turret. An idea at once seemed 
to seize hbim—“ Not much hurt? why, 
my chamber is all a-blaze, and the 
papers will be burnt; the deeds and 
the titles, and there’s the girl’s cap— 
worth all Tregarrow, and I’m trustee 
for her —if he goes I’m a ruined 
man.” This last thought seemed 
to rouse him with a sudden impulse, 
and, jamming his hat down over his 
head, he rushed forward to enter 
the house. The dame tried to stop 
him, bat he broke easily from her 
and was soon lost in the gloom and 
the emoke, leaving her wrioging her 
hands and imploring help. Lily, 
meanwhile, had gone to the foot of 
the ladder and called down Tom. 
“ Good God,” said be, when Lily told 
what had occurred, “ the dear old man 
will go stumbling about in all this 
smother, and fall, and with his weight 
be suffocated. He is gone up the big 
staircase too—I must after him and 
let the roof take its chance. Who'll 
come with me?” 

“J,” said Jim, who had relin- 
quished the engine as an unprofit- 
able command —“ I'll follow where- 
ever you go, Maister Tom.” ; 

Lily’s heart failed her almost as she 
saw these two dash also into the midst 
of the fire. 

Meanwhile the vicar had arrived. 
He had gone to his observatory be- 
fore going to bed as usual, had seen 
something extraordinary about Tre- 
garrow, had saddled his pony and © 
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come on at once, giving the alarm as 
he came. He Was comforting the dame 
now. 

“Oh! he will be stifled, suffo- 
cated, he is so stout, and he has 
gone the long way by the great 
staircase.” 

“But the men went in close after 
him, and must find him before harm 
can come. But what made him so 
rash as to rush into such danger ?” 
said the vicar. . 

The group was standing now by 
the turret, and hiding in the sha- 
dow of it was the dark female figure 
we have seen so oftén to-night. At 
first her object seemed only to look 
and gaze on the different faces and 
figures ; but as the conversation went 
on, she strained forward to catch every 


“Oh, you know the curate was 
saying something about the cup— 
the cup that came with Lily; and 
*twas brought down, and the curate 
aprose it, and said ‘twas of as great 
vally as all Tregarrow; and now to- 
night, when poor Guy saw the fire 
burning so fiercely over the cham- 
ber where ‘twas kept, he cried out 
that it and the title-deeds would 
be burned, and that he should be 
ruined and dishonoured for breach 
of trust, and he rushed away like 
mad.” 

“Twas an unlucky occurrence, 
but ‘twas just like him. However, 
we shall soon hear what has hap- 
pened ; meantime, let us hope and 
trust ” 


There was a lull now; the work- 
men had heard that the yeoman 
was in the house, and nothing 
could be done whilst his safety was 
doubtfal. How long the moments 
seemed! How suspicious was every 
sound! LEvery'crack in the rafters 
was sup to be shriek or groan 
—every gust of smoke a hilloa. At 
last young Pretty Tommy, who had 
established himself as a vidette at 
the foot of the staircase, rushed out 
shouting, ‘““They’m coming, they’ve 
got un!” “Thank God — thank 
God,” was the universal exclamation. 
Presently the two men emerged 
‘from the house, bearing the yeoman 


between them, apparently senseless 
and lifeless. There was a rush 
made at once towards him, but the 
vicar motioned every one back, say- 
ing that the throng‘ would oppress 
and keep the air from him. The 
dame already had her arms round 
him, and was murmuring, “Gay, 
Guy —my dear Guy— my dear old 
husband, can’t you speak—ob, you 
are not hurt-—he is not dead ?” 
“No, marm,” says James, “ he’ve 
only swounded. Hadn’t we better,” 
he added, turning to the vicar, “ take 
un more into the open and out of the 
way ; up by the arbour perhaps would 
be best place.” 

“ Yes, James is right,” said the 
vicar, who had meanwhile been 
feeling his heart and pulse; “he is 
only in a swoon. Get a chair and 
take him up to the arbour. I know 
something of the doctor’s art, and 
hope we'll soon bring him to.” 

Sailor Dick had relinquished his 
charge now, and returned to see 
how affairs were progressing on the 
roof. The men seemed at last to 
have baffled and to be conquering 
the fire. There was now a yawning 
gap between it and the flames, 
where there was nought to feed it; 
and on the edge of this it was burn- 
ing feebly and fitfully, merely throw- 
ing out spiteful tongues at the 
charred rafters. At the end near 
the chimney, however, it was still 
in force, and there now all the man- 
power and. water-power was being 
concentrated. 

Sailor Dick, or rather, Tom, see- 
ing that things were going on well, 
skirted along the private hedge and 
gained the chestnut shade, whence 
he could look out on the group 
centred round the yeoman. 

Young Pretty Tommy was stand- 
ing in the court as the yeoman was 
borne off, open-mouthed in aston- 
ishment at all the events of the 
night, when the same dark figure 
glided from behind the turret, and 
the woman touched him on the 
shoulder, saying, “Now, Tommy, 
if you wish to do the farmer a good 
turn, come with me.” Tommy fol- 
lowed mechanically as she him 
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round the back of the buildings, 
and in through a back court. “ Take 
up this crowbar,” said she, “and I 
will take a lanthorn in case we 
should want it, though there seems 
light enough up there.” 

“ Please, young woman,” said 
Tommy, at this point, “ here’s this 
*Stralian dowg a-follaring us; is he 
to gor? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, “‘ Dingo comes 
with us.” 

On they went now through the 
back kitchen, and up a little back 
stair, making their way with diffi- 
culty, for the rafters were crackiog 
over their heads, and the smoke 
barst upon them in fierce gusts. 
At length they reached a door, 
which she seemed surprised to find 
open: through it they entered a 
small chamber, In truth there was 
light enough here, for ever and anon 
the flames shot and leapt fiercely 
through it. “ Here it is,” said the 
woman, going up to a desk in the 
corner. “ Come here, Tommy, and 
break this open: here are the 
things the farmer wants.” As she 
spoke she touched the lid, which 
lifted at once with her hand, A 
glance within was enough to show 
that it was empty. 

“Q God!” she cried, “some 
one has been here before us— some 
thief for plunder.” At this mo- 
ment Dingo gave an angry growl, 
and made a fierce leap forward. A 
man at the same time rushed past 
them. ‘Hey, Dingo!” said the 
woman; “come Tommy.” But they 
had to grope now in the smoke 
and fire, for the thief had shut 
the door on them, though Dingo 
had passed through after him. 
Half-scorched, half- suffocated, they 
found the door just in time; for 
the floor was beginning to glow 
beneath their feet, and Tommy 
would have fainted, but‘ for the 
woman’s support. All the time 


they had heard Dingo’s growls ; 
and, on reaching the foot of the 
stairs, found him standing over a 
prostrate map, and holding him by 
the throat. Tbe man had stumbled 
from haste, or fright, and there lay 
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at the dog’s . A large tin 
box had dropped from his hand as 
he fell, and now lay on the floor. 
The woman eagerly seized upon 
it, saying, “ this is partly what we 
want, but there is something more.” 

“Lor!” said pretty Tommy, look- 
ing down on the thief, “if it ben’t 
Rich Jope.” 

“For God’s sake take off this 
cussed dowg,” gasped Jope, half- 
throttled, half-dead with terror. 

“ Back, Dingo!” said the woman, 
and the dog quitted his hold of the 
throat, but still stood close, grind- 
ing his teeth, and glaring at his 
enemy. ‘“ Now, give up the box 
with the cup, or l’ll set the dog on 

in.” 

“ Cup! what cup ?—what box? I 
ha’n’t got no cup nor box,” growled 
Jope, doggedly. 

“Then seize him, Dingo,” she 
cried. At this the wretch sprang 
to. his feet with an agonised shrieke 
and brought out the box from be- 
neath his coat, and presented it to 
the woman, begging and praying 
that she would take away the dog 
and let him off. 

“ Here, Tommy,” she said, “ carry 
these to the farmer; give them to 
none but himse}f, and ,you are made 
for life.” Then turning round to 
the dog, she pointed to the map, 
and said, “ Keep, Dingo.” 

“ What! you surely ben’t going 
to leave me alone with the dowg!” 
shrieked Jope. “ For massy’s sake 
take ’an away, take ‘un away,” and 
he sobbed aloud in his terror. But 
the woman tarned away inexorable, 
and glided off in the same direction 
as Tom had gone. So the dog and 
Jope stood alone. In vain did Jope 
summon courage to make a rush 
by him, or to hazard an attack; the 
remembrance of the teeth at his 
throat, of the hot breath on bis 
face, and the glaring eyes, had quite 
unmanoed him, so he moved help- 
lessly to and fro, the dog following 
and keeping his eye fixed on him. 
At last he saw a small door, leading 
out of the backlet. Thinking this 
might be a means of he 
made a frantic rush for it, and 
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found himself in a gmall court, 
enclosed by four walle, a perfect 
cul de sac, and there in the door 
stood his keeper. He sank now 
into perfect despair, then he affect- 
ed to sleep, but the instant he 
moved he saw the eyes glowing upon 
him as watchfully as ever. Then 
he. would creep cautiously round 
the walls, hoping to find some 
place where they could be scaled, 
till a loud growl would warn him 
back ; then he tried coaxing, but 
this was not a Cerberus to take a 
sop; and then he would fall back 
on the wall in a deadly sweat. 
Thus they stood —the man and dog 
—the watcher and the watched — 
and Jope felt himself as much in cus- 
tody as if there had been handcuffs 
on his wrists and shackles on his 
legs. 

Return we now to look after the 

eoman. Gentle hearts and kind 
ands were tending him. He 
had been placed in a large chair at 
the foot of the knowl; his shirt and 
neckcloth had been looved; the 
dame was bathing his forehead — 
Lily chafiog his neck and hands — 
the vicar administering a restora- 
tive. Every now and then he 
showed signs of returning anima- 
tion ; gave a loud sigh, would open 
his eyes for a moment without re- 
cognising the loved faces, and then 
sink back into stupor. After a 
time, roused by the stimulant given 
by the vicar, he started, and sat 
upright in his chair, looking rather 
wildly round, seemingly for some 
one he missed. ‘“ Where’s Tom?” 
he said at length, turning towards 
the dame; ‘ where’s Tom?” 

“Oh, Goy, dear,” she answered, 
soothingly, “Tom will come, you 
know, by-and-by.” 

“Only wandering a little,” whie- 
pered the vicar, as he felt his pulse, 
and attempted to give him more 
stimulant. 

“No, vicar, I ben’t wandering, 
and I don’t want no more of that 
trade,” ssid old Guy, stoutly. “ Han’t 
I seed ’un, and tho’ I was in a 
swound ; didn’t I hear his voice? 
didn’t I hear ‘un say, ‘ take care of 
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his dear old head, Jim, and you lift 
his legs’? and didn’t I feel his arms 
around me, hoisting me up like a 
young giant as he wos. "T'wan’t 
James, or fifty Jameses could car 
me out like that. Again, I say, 
where’s Tom? why isn’t he heré ?” 

“ Here I am, father,” said Tom, 
as he emerged from the chestnut ; 
and, rushing forward, to the as- 
tonishment of the group, stooped 
over the old man. “ Here I am, 
father, dear old father, come back 
to ask your forgiveness.” 

Old Guy stared for a moment, 
as though seared by the apparition 
he had conjured up; then realising 
it all, and overcome altogether by 
emotion, he fell on his sen’s neck, 
and kissed him. “ Forgiveness!” 
sobbed he, “yes; we'll both forgive 
and forget.” The dame now put for- 
ward her claim to the neck and the 
kisses ; and even Lily, the rogue, 
made hers also, as though she had 
not her share already. When once 
it was whispered that Tom was re- 
turned, welcomes came in from all 
quarters. After the enthusiasm of 
all these welcomes and greetings, 
the caresses and the wonder, had 
somewhat subsided, the old man 
called his son to him.” 

“Tom,” said he, softly, “ how is 
the fire?” . 

“ Oh, it’s nearly got under ; there 
is a little blaze still, buat ’tis good 
as out, so we ain’t burnt out this 
time, father.” 

“No, Tom, and we'll slaat the 
house now.” The old man said this 
with the air of one who had made 
a great sacrifice of principle. “ But 
’twern’t that I was thinking of, 'twos 
of the deeds and the girl’s cup — 
they’m burnt, depend on it; they 
was in the chamber where the fire 
first caught, and that cop they 
say was equal in vally to the farm, 
and I was trustee. There's lands 
gone and name gone, Tom.” 

“ Oh, Guardy, Guardy,” said Lily, 
who overheard this, “why will 
ar fret about that miserable cop? 

believe the curate was only jok- 
ing, and if he wasn’t, why, what 
was mine is yours; haven’t you cared 
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for me, and loved me all these long 
years, and made me as your daugh- 
ter, and why will you look upon me 
as an alien now, Guardy, with sepa- 
rate property and separate iute- 
rests?” 

“Tisn’t that, Lily, ’tisn’t that, 
‘tis the trast. I must be good to 
my trust.” 

“Well, well, father,” said Tom, 
“don’t fret; perhaps we shall find 
this box yet among the ashes: and 
if the worst come to the worst, 
Australian fleeces didn’t sell for 
nothing, and we can pay off Miss 
Lily in full without being - quite 
driven to the poor-house.” 

“T’d rather pay it in kind, give 
un back as I got un,” muttered the 
yeoman, still clinging to the old 
thought. 

At this moment there was a hub- 
bub in front, and the body of the 
wassailers were seen  half-bustling, 
half-carrying forward, the neophyte, 
youog Tommy, who was rebutting 
all aid or patronage, and was ipsist- 
ing on going straight to the maister. 
If the ludicrous could have pre- 
vailed at that time, his appearance 
would have excited a strong sense 
of it. ‘His hair was singed at the 
ends, his eyebrows burnt off, his 
face grimed with smoke, one coat 
tail bad been torm off, and the tom- 
forter twisted round under his ear. 
There was, too, a general sense of 
fire and smoke about him. The 
poor fellow was a lamentable figure ; 
he had suffered bodily too, for his 
hands were blistered; and he totter- 
ed, almost fell, as he thrust the two 
boxes into the yeoman’s hands, 


saying, “‘ There they be, maister, all. 


right, es the young ‘oman gied ’m 
to me.” 

The old man stared at them for a 
while, as though he could scarcely 
believe his senses; then eagerly 
opening and looking at them, took 
Tom’s band, and said, * Thank God, 
they are all safe, and there’s no fear 
now of poor-house or breach of trust.” 

“But how did you com by ’em, 
Tommy ?” 

“Why, maister, you know, the 
young ’oman wot follared the was- 


sailers, she says to me, ‘ Tommy,’ 
says she (here Tom and Lily ex- 
changed looks), ‘if you wishes to do 
the faarmer a good turn, come wi’ 
me ;’ so I goes wi her, and we goes 
up a dark steer and comes to the 
room where the fire was, and the 
young ’oman goes to a desk, and 
the desk was broke, then a man 
busts out from behind, and the 
‘Stralian dowg chivied un, and we 
was a’most sifflicated there; and 
when we gets out the dowg had 
pinned the man in the backlet, and 
twas Rich Jope. The young ‘oman 
she makes un gie up the boxes, and 
then she gies ‘im to me, and tells 
me to take ‘em to the maister, 
which I does.” 

¢ Aud where is Rich Jope, Tom- 
my?’ 

‘Oh, the dowg, he’s a keeping ov 
un, and purty close too.” 

Tommy, who had given out this 
narrative in gasps and spasms, now 
fainted away, overcome by the ex- 
haustion and strangeness of the 
night's work. He was, however, 
soon restored. The yeoman, now 
happy beyond happiness, joyous be- 
yond joy, eager to show his grati- 
tude, took young Tommy by the 
shoulder, saying, “Thou art free of 
Tregarrow now: take un to one of 
the men’s rooms, and put un to bed. 
T’ll care for un for life.” 

“I’m afeard, maister,” sug 
Tommy the elder, “that* he ben’t 
much good for work.” . 

“ Never mind, work or no work 
he hath earned a right to bed and 
board, drink and raiment, from me 
and mine for ever, for what he bath 
done this night.” 

So the wassailers led off the 
neophyte in triumph to his new 
quarters, not only exulting in the 
distinguished part played by one of 
their tribe, but rejoicing in 
thought that their own public ser- 
vices had given them a right of toll 
and levin on the beeves and beer- 
barrels of Tregarrow. 

“Tom,” whispered old Guy, 
gently, “that ere Jope set fire to 
the thatch to do the robbery, for he 
seed me put away the cup: ‘tis 
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arson and burglary — transportation, 
if not wus. Oan’t ye call off the 
dowg? he’s sure to run the country 
now.” 

“Well, ’tis not right, father, and 
he don’t deserve it.” 

“No, no more he don’t, but on a 
night like this we should show 
mercy.” 

Tom’s response was the putting 
his fingers into his mouth, and giv- 
ing a sharp whistle. At first this 
produced no effect. It was repeated 
more shrilly and sharply, and soon 
Dingo was seen coming slowly round 
the house, stopping now and then 
as if to show that he had retreated 
in despite of his better judgment. 

“So you will not take shelter 
with me for the night,” said the 
vicar, approaching the group. 

“No, I must sleep under my own 
roof tree, damaged as it is, in such a 
time as this.’’ 

“Well, then, my dear old friend, 
I must leave you to think over and 
enjoy all the blessings and mercies 
which God has poured upon you 
to-day.” 

“Yes, indeed, blessings and mer- 
cies indeed. I wish, passon, that I 
could see you in my case. Would 
you too say forgiveness ? ” 

“Forgiveness ! my old friend. 
'Twould be easy indeed for the 
tongue to repeat what the heart has 
said so often.” 

As he’ spoke, the dark female 
figure once more appeared, crept 
towards the vicar, and falling at his 
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feet, clung to his knees, sobbing 
out, “ Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and against thee. Father, 
forgive me!” 

For an instant Arthur Versturme 

thought himself again under an il- 
lusion; in another instant he had 
raised his daughter in his arms, and 
ag her to his breast, kissing 
er fervently on lip and forehead. 
Not a word was said—men speak 
not at such times—but the poor 
penitent amid her own sobs felt 
the father’s tears falling on her 
cheek. The dame and Lily moved 
forward to greet the poor wanderer, 
but the vicar silently waved them 
back with his hand, and half Jead- 
ing, half bearing his daughter, 
moved slowly homewards, the 
groups, as he passed, uncovering 
their heads in silent respect for the 
sacredness of the scene. 

“Tom,” said the yeoman, after a 
long pause, “sure this hath been a 
wonderful night —a night, or rather 
morn, as the passon says, of blessings 
and mercies.” 

As he spoke, the voices of the 
waits in the village sounding clearly 
through the air struck up their 
Obristmas carol. The joyous strain 
met with a ready response from the 
group at the chestnut, and with 
one “impulse, one accord, all joined 
in the beautiful words — 


“ Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
* Glory to the new burn King, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled !’” 


CHAPTER X, 


Conclusions are out of fashion 
nowadays—have become quite ob- 
solete and unworthy of fast or sen- 
sation fiction. The dramatis per- 
sone of a story are dismissed gene- 
rally very abruptly, and with a 
sort of shadowy fate, a epecalative 
future hanging over them; mys- 
teries which have been growing 
deeper and darker are left unre- 
vealed, or cleared up _ hurriedly ; 
broken threads, which it would 
seem to require a whole volume to 


“reunite, are hastily brought  to- 


gether in one chapter. There is 
either this conclusion, or none at 
all; the actors, after a long series 
of events, being left much as they 
were. We must confess to a great 
liking for the more old-fashioned 
style, when conclusions were con- 
clusions indeed— when all difficul- 
ties were cleared up, all doubts ex- 
plained, all the personages account- 
ed for, and all the events wound up 
like the end of a history. Even 
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though our characters are se few, 
and have been so short a time on 
the stage, and though all the conse- 
quences of that wassail night might 
be readily left to the imaginatioa of 
the reader, we are loth to drop the 
curtain without exhibiting them 
grouped in tableaux which shall il- 
lustrate the denouement of our little 
drama. 

We have two groups —two house- 
holds — that at the vicarage, and at 
the farm. We will view the for- 
mer first, though many hold it bet- 
ter to go to the house of feasting 
than the house of mourning. Yet 
we cannot call the vicarage now a 
house of mourning: throughout the 
realm of Kogland there is not per- 
haps on that Christmas day, a home 
blessed with a holier joy, a deeper 
hush of peace. And what joy is 
there higher or brighter than that 
which comes as the reaction of suf- 
fering—the joy which cometh in the 
morning —the light after darkness? 
Such a joy abided now on the home 
and household of St. Maddoe. 

How changed was that little room! 
it seemed as if sunshine had been 
let in on it, and had swept away 
the gloom and the dinginess! It 
was cheerful and bright now. How 
changed, too, was Arthur Versturme ! 
We are often told of the effect 
wrought by sudden fright, or deep 
grief, in one night—the hair becom- 
ing blanched, and the cheek colour- 
Jess. Do we not often also see the 
effect of joy? Do we not see how 
the soul in a few hours may make 
face and feature beautiful and ra- 
diant with its joy? We may see it 
now in Arthor Versturme. The 
shade of sorrow had passed from 
his brow; a sunny calm rested on 
it, filling in all the wrinkles and 
farrows of the old griefs and trials. 
His eyes, too, were lit with the fine 
open look of the old time. Tom 
had been there that morning with 
all the explanations and revelations. 
Harrowing many of them were; but 
how full of heartfelt blessing and 
consolation. Lily, too, had been 


there, with her woman’s heart, to 
welcome and comfort the poor re- 
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turned wanderer. Arthur Ver- 
sturme felt, as he pondered on these 
things, how great a burden had 
been taken from him, how great a 
joy had been given. Not only could 
he say, This my daughter was lost 
and is found, was dead and is’ alive 
again; but he felt that the great 
shame which had lain upon his 
heart, and bowed down. his spirit, 
had passed away. He saw his child 
now erring, but innocent; wilfal, 
but strong even in suffering. we 
sat now at her father’s feet, wi 
her head on his knees, her eyes half 
shat, in that auiet state of happi- 
ness when every breath is a pray- 
er, every thought a thanksgiving. 
How often did her mina start from 
home, and go over the his of 
those few last years—the wilfolness 
and the disobedience, the sufferin 
and the wrong, the poverty 
sickness, and all the terrible hours 
of outraged love and trust, and then 
come back to rest in peace on that 
hearth! Her child, her boy, was play- 
ing on it, frolicking and prattliog 
in his own little way. Sbe had le 
him at her nurse’s the night before, 
and then, when all was cleared up, 
all explained, had brought him > 
and placed him proudly in her own 
home. The boy, under the influence 
of the sea voyage and better treat- 
ment, had sprung up in health and 
strength, and had now all the bright- 
ness of childhood. The vicar saw, 
with a joy which he could scarcely 
utter, that there was no trace of 
likeness to the father, much to the 
mother, and more still to the pic 
ture of tbat sainted face, which 
seemed now to look down sweetly 
on them all. Dingo had resumed 
his allegiance to his old mistress, 
and was lying on the rug, watching 
the child, or patrolling round the 
room, or making a more extended 
reconnoissance into the passages, to 
be assured, perhaps, that no Jopes 
were lurking about. 

Thus those Christmas 
hours, the father and daughter talk- 
ing with the tongue, or with the — 
heart ; the child gambolling in his 
simple mirth; and as wassail cup 
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and wassail song were passing mer- 
rily round at other fire-sides, there 
were hearts by that hearth at St. 
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Maddock which beat just as joy- 
ously with the silent utterances of 
peace and love. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tregarrow without wore rather 
a battered aspect on that Christ- 
mas morn, somewhat like a ship 
after an action; tarpaulins were 
thrown over the great gap in the 
roof, yet could not hide the black- 
ened rafters, and all the marks and 
stains of fire on walls and windows. 
It had certainly lost somewhat of 
its substantial bravery, and the soli- 
dity in which it prided itself. It 
looked .as if it bad bad a blow which 
had humbled it, without hurting it 
much. 

Within, all was warm, cheery, and 
cozy as ever. There were no signs 
of the event of the night. The yeo- 
man and the dame were sitting in 
their old places. Tom and Lily 
were walkiog vp and down arm-in- 
arm, stopping now and then to talk 
with the old ple. “A _ purty 
pordigal he is,’ old Guy would say, 
with a chuckle, as he looked admir- 
ingly on his son’s strong, lithe figure 
and healthy sunburnt face, “a purty 
pordigal ; look what shoulders he 

th, and what a step.” “He is 
rather thin, I think,” suggested the 
dame, who had not half approved 
of Tom’s muscular training, and was 
thinking how improved he would 
be when the good living of Tregar- 
row had put more flesh on his great 
strong frame. “That's wi’ feeding 
on the husks, you know,” chuckled 
oat the yeoman; “a purty pordigal ! 
what an arm he hath; I wonder he 
ain't afeard to put un round Lily’s 
little waist.” 

Tom would stop and laugh at this, 
and show how his arm was larger 
than the waist, and yet it lay there, 
strong as it was, lightly as a shadow 
on a brooklet ; and then would con- 
trast his great rough sunburnt hands 
with hers, and do a hundred other 
little, silly, pleasant things. 

Tom’s story had been told more 
than once that morning, and all 


poor Emily’s adventures discussed 
and wondered over, and the yeoman 
had expressed all bis surprise — all 
his indignation and all his wrath — 
and had then subsided quietly into 
the conviction that ‘the passon 
would be more like hisself again, 
poor dear.” Lily’s cup, which had 
caused so much stir, had been also 
produced, and now lay on a chair. 
The dame, too, had brought out as 
a sort of corollary the clothes which 
Lily wore when she arrived at Tre- 
garrow. . 

“So you really think,” said old 
Guy, “that ‘twas Rich Jope who 
sot fire to the thatch ?” 

“No doubt of it; but he’s clear 
off now, and we shan’t see him in 
this country for some time.” 

“’Twas best so, Tom; better than 
‘sizes, and transportation or bang- 
ing; bot I'll tell you one thing, I 
shall realize that ‘ere bauble of a 
cup, and put the cash into the bank, 
for I ben’t agoing to have my house 
burnt over my head for the sake of a 
young garl’s jeweltry.”’ 

“I s’pose, Guy, they’ll be leaving 
us soon,” said the dame, as the pair 
moved away. 

‘In coos, dame, ’tis quite nat’ral 
they should, though I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t stop where they be.” 

“ No, Gay, every woman should be 
missus of her house.” 

“ Well, well, it must have come, 
and they won’t be far. Tom tells me 
he hath made money enough out 
there in ’Stralia to buy Penleaze, 
that ‘ull make Tregarrow in a ring 
fence; and I 3’ that ere fal dal 
when sowld will build ‘em a house 
upon the estate, and they can call 
it Legacy Lodge or Legacy Villa,” 
and the old man chuckled lustily at 
his own conceit. 

Preparations were being made for 
a banquet on a large scale. The 
dame under the circumstances had 
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repudiated the idea of feasting; 
but the yeoman had, it seems, often 
pictured the return of the prodigal, 
and the principal part of the pro- 
gramme for the celebration of the 
event was the fatted calf. He 
would not be denied, so the fatted 
calf was killed. With his lavish 
heart he had the night before asked 
the Dibbles, with their families, to 
the feast, and old Kit the patriarch 
had requested, as a great favour, that 
they might be allowed to sit at a 
table by themselves, as they would 
like for once to see all the tribes of 
the royal family assembled toge- 
ther. This was granted. The guests 
of the other table were only the 
relations, the curate and the do- 
mestics. Tom laughed a good 
deal at the idea of this “feast of 
the ugly mugs.” Young Pretty 
Tommy had already been placed on 
the establishment. As an initiation 
he had been washed after a very 
severe struggle; and as a further 
aggravation had been put into a 
clean shirt and a suit of clothes be- 
longing to Tom when a boy, which 
gave him an air of respectability 
very repugnant to his vagabond 
nature. He had now been installed 
as esquire of the dripping-pan, a 
very congenial office, and one hi- 
therto unknown in the category of 
Dibble labour. To dally with a 
ladle, and contemplate meanwhile 
the joints and the fowls as they 
turned on the spit, browning, drip- 
ping, sputtering, and crackling, 
must have seemed to them the very 

rfection of work made easy. 
ommy pursued his avocation evi- 
dently with great gusto and appa- 
rent impartiality ; but we have all 
our weak sides and leanings, and a 
close observer might see that there 
was one goose—a very fat one— 
which bad more than its due share 
of attention. 

Jim had assumed the office of 
lord-chamberlain, or high-steward, 
and was busy superintending the 
arrangements. An altered man was 
Jim. There was a cock of his 
beaver, and an elation of manner, 
which were not justified by the 


return of Maister Tom alone. ‘The 
fact was, that he had resumed his 
position in society, and had once 
more a vocation. The yeoman had 
hinted, and Tom had confirmed the 
hint, that there were to be hounds 
at Tregarrow, and he was to be 
huntsman ; and this, though they 
were only to be barriers, had raised 
him a foot in the scale of humanity. 

“Here are father’s company,” 
cried out Tom, who was loo 
out of the window; “and what a 
tag-rag party !” 

There they came by tribes, troop- 
ing over the court, a regular migra- 
tion, looking, too, as though t 
bad mustered in the highways 
by waye. 

“ Here we be all, maister, a nice 
fancy lot,” said old Kit, ear | 
in the different groups. “I’m a 
we shall eat you out of bouse and 
hold.” The yeoman did at first 
feel some doubts on this subject, 
but a look at the dame’s face showed 
her assurance in the resources of 
Tregarrow to resist even sach & 
flight of locusts as this. 

We have seen the Dibble men 
before ; we are now introduced to 
the Dibble matrons, and all the 
generations of Dibbles)s There were 
budding Dibbles, Dibbles in the 
hand, Dibbles in the arm, and 
Dibbles at the breast, all illus- 
trating the family characteristics. 
There was one other characteristic 
which their appearance established, 
and that was fecundity—it was 
very evident that no Dibble need 
be ashamed to meet his enemy in 
the gate. Could a Gorgon’s 
have been suddenly presented amid 
that group and turned them all to 
stone, what treasures of Gothic art 
would they have become! Youth 
is generally supposed to a 
certain beauty in itself. Young 
pigs are eaid to be interesting, 
young donkeys picturesque. The 
Dibble babyhood despised such 
pretensions. The Dibbies at the 
breast might have been translated at 
once as cherubs to the outer walls 
of cathedrals, with infinite credit to 
themselves and the architectura) 
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style. The matrons would have 
made very meritorious medieval 
stonework saints or female demons, 
according to the exigency of the 
case; and as for the men, they 
would have formed a collection of 

rgoyles, finials, satyrs, and heads 

r fountains which would have 
driven a fervent medievalist to dis- 
traction. As it was, seen all alive, 
they were “precious bits” of ugli- 
ness, which would have delighted 
the heart of a humourist, and per- 
haps would have been more telling 
from the pencil of a Leech than 
the chisel of a Pugin. 

The young generation had shown 
their predatory habits by spreading 
themselves over the house, and re- 
turning generally with.a hunch of 
cake or bread-and-cheese. One of 
them in his explorations had dis- 
covered young Tommy, and imme- 
diately rushed back announcing, 
_ “ Mother, Tommy hath been wash- 
ed.” At this all the younger scions 
of the houses started away to wit- 
pess the phenomenon, _ evidently 
regarding him in the same light as 
eels might do a brother who had 
been skinned. 

The banquet was now spread: it 
was a repetition of the supper, ex- 
cept for the introduction of geese 
and turkeys, and that all the viands 
were steaming hot. 

“ Now, then, Kit, you settle your 
company and I'll settle mine, and 
then we'll fall to.” And the manner 
in which the tribes of Dibble were 
settled and placed at the table, under 
the leadership of their heads, did 
great credit to their organisation. 
Old Kit acted as master of the 
ceremonies with great tact; and old 
Beelzebub, in virtue of his having 
attended tithe dinners, and Pretty 
Tommy, from having served for a 
year as mace-bearer to the mayor- 
alty, bad been elected as chief car- 
vers. It was a great occasion for 
the Dibbles. All the great famiily 

walities were in the ascendant. 

he fish-chowder Joycey’s tongue 
dropped oil ; old Beelzebub’s seemed 
hung to no other phrase than one 
of blessing and endearment. Kit 
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threw abroad his jokes as he dis- 
pensed the slices of turkey, and 
there was not a jar anywhere ex- 
cept when some youthful Dibble 
cried to have more, and another at 
having had too mucb. Kit had shown 
himself a political tactician in pro- 
ducing this gathering—fends and 
misunderstandings of long date 
were made up now—matrons who 
had never met except to show their 
contempt, and had even pulled caps, 
now smiled graciously on each other. 
It was a good opportanity, too, for 
the display of offspring and of 
dresses, though it must be con- 
fessed that the Dibble wardrobes 
were more brilliant than costly, 
consisting generally of bright yellow 
and green cottons, 

ow. the feast went on right mer- 
rily. 
At the other table the mirth was 
more subdued, though there were 
glad hearts there, too. The old yeo- 
man kept looking at the son, chuck- 
ling out “a purty pordigal ;” the 
dame, too, feasted on him, and Lily 
might also be excused for consider- 
ing Tom the best part of the ban- 
quet. The nieces kept up the run- 
ning in fan and cheerfulness, though 
the eldest, a* very finely developed 
woman, evidently thought that the 
doctrine of fitness had scarcely been 
carried out in the pairing of Tom and 
Lily, and the curate did not seem 
to consider the return of the prodi- 
gal on such terms at all an improve- 
ment to the society. The mildest 
of the nieces, however, did her best 
to console him. The minor guests 
showed all the effects of good 
Christmas cheer. When the dinner 
was ended, Kit seemed to be look- 
ing to the yeoman for a - toast. 
“ Not yet, Kit,” said he, “ we will 
first ask the passon to return thanks 
for Tom’s return and all other mer- 
cies received.” "And the curate did 
this well and affectingly. 

Here there was a pause, and then 
the yeoman, after sitting for a while 
as if in silent thanksgiving, flourish- 
ing his tankard, rose and shouted out 
lustily, “ Now, friends and neigh- 
bours, ove and all, a jolly wassail !” 
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PHYSICIANS AND QUACKS. 


Hvc, the traveller, relates that 
when a Lama physician happens to 
be without a particular drug, he is 
by no means disconcerted ; he writes 
the names of the remedies on pieces 
of paper, which he moistens with 
saliva, and then, rolls them up into 
pills. The patient tosses them 
down, in perfect reliance on their 
medicinal virtue. To swallow the 
name of a remedy, and to swallow 
the remedy itself, say the Tartars, 
is one and the same thing. Satirists 
in Europe would unanimously assent 
to this proposition. And yet these 
very satirists, after contemptuously 
ridiculing the ignorance and hum- 
bug of medical men, no sooner fall 
ill, than they resign themselves 
with abject submission to the pre- 
scriptions of their butts. Nay, it 
has been observed that those whose 
scorn of the Faculty is loudest, are 
frequently the most credulous of 
the pretensions of a Quack. Nor 
is the reason of the general reliance 
upon Quacks difficult to discover. 
The Physician is supposed to be 
guided by Theory; the Quack is 
supposed to be guided by Expe- 
rience. And such is the defective 
training of all but exceptional 
minds, that there is a very general 
and ineradicable distrust of Theory, 
as if it were something aloof from 
experience; and a reliance upon 
Experience as if it were free from 
theory. 

Yet a very slight examination 
will discover that the Quack is not 
only guided by some theory, but is 
far more the slave of Theory than the 
Physician is. When he pretends to 
rely only on Experience, in vaunt- 
ing the cures he can effect, and the 
cures he has effected, the fact is 
that he has not one single real ex- 
perience to justify his boast. In 
saying this we are not simply al- 
luding to the excessive difficulty of 
securing a genuine experience, ow- 
ing to the great complexity of the 
organism and of the influences 


which act upon it; we allode to 
the undeniable fact that the Quack 
does not even attempt to secure an 
experience. His stock in trade is 
a Panacea. He has a Pill, or a 
Lotion, or a Manipulation, which 
cures most, if not all diseases. He 
proclaims with empbasis some ab- 
surd proposition, some theory, which 
is meant to justify his practice. 
Thus, for example, he affirms that 
“all diseases are owing to impority 
of the blood,” and his panacea 
purifies the blood; or that “all 
diseases are due to a deficiency of 
the nervo-electric force,” and his 
treatment will “restore” that force. 
These bold theoretic aseertions are 
supported by an ostentatious list of 
cures. Jones was suffering from 
lumbago; he took the pills, and is 
now in health. Brown was -dys- 
peptic; he swallowed the mixture 
freely, and is now recovered. Robin- 
son was a martyr to the gout; he 
followed the treatment, and is 
“ better than ever he was in his 
life.” Such cases are multiplied 
and paraded. They may be authen- 
tic, or they may be fictions ; but let 
us assume them to be genuine, and 
a moment’s consideration will show 
that they are no evidence of any 
causal connection between the action 
of the drug and the recovery of 
health. Nay, more, except in the 
mere coincidence, no attempt is 
made to show such @ causal connec- 
tion. 

When the — is authoritatively 
told that all diseases originate in 
the blood, it accepts the statement 
as if “J Doe "a sm Few 
suspect it to bea ry, and a 
posterous one. Few think of in- 
quiring of physiologists and patho- 
logists—t. e. men who have speci 
studied the organism in h 
and disease, and who, whatever 
their ignorance, must at least know 
mgre of such subjects than men who 
have never studied them at all. 
Yet surely the first step should be 
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to ascertain, if possible, whether 
known facts justify the theory of 
impure blood being the origin of 
disease. Having come to an under- 
standing on this point, a second 
step. is necessary. When the im- 
purity of the blood has been proved 
to be the origin of disease, there 
will come the necessity of proving 
that the drug, or treatment in ques- 
tion, does purify the blood as as- 
serted. After this proof has been 
given, the cures which have followed 
the employment of the panacea will 
form rational evidence of the causal 
connection. But to accept an hypo- 
thesis as to the cause of disease, 
and then to accept an imaginary 
remedy, without attemptiog to 
verify either the trath of the hypo- 
thesis, or the action of the remedy, 
is a curious, and, unhappily, a too 
frequent illustration of the fallacy 
of “relying on experience” without 
ascertaining whether what we rely 
on is the experience it pretends to 


It is but too evident that the 
causes of disease are numerous and 
complex. A man may “destroy 
his digestion” by excessive braiu- 
work, by overfeeding, by under- 
feeding, by abuse of alcohol, by 
licentivus habits, &c. The treat- 
ment which igvored these several 
causes and their organic conse- 
quents, and which pretended by a 
panacea to. “restore the digestive 
vigour,” might seem to the Quack, 
and to his dupe, a hopeful effort, 
but it must make all rational minds 
seriously indignant, “ Digestive 
pills” sound fall of promise; and 
the hope of “restoring tone to the 
stomach” will be very alluring to 

yple who have not the slightest 
me of the stomach, who can 
form no definite idea of what its 
“tone”? may be, nor on what its 
“ vigour” depends, and who have 
never attempted to explain how 
this tone is to be restored by the 
pill. Jf the stomach has lost its 
tone, and if the disease depends on 
that. loss, and ¢f the pill will restore 
that tone, then indeed we may at- 
cept the Quack as a benefactor ; but 


until he has at least attempted to 
settle these questions, we must pro- 
nounce him an impostor. He is 
cheating us with words, as the Lama 
physician cheats his patients, 

All who have even a glimmering 
of positive knowledge respecting 
the organism, and who koow upon 
what a multiplicity of concurrent 
causes digestion depends, will par- 
don the physician, if, with all his 
skill and stored-up experience, he 
fail in re-establishing the disturbed 
equilibrium, and fails in bringing 
back the “lost vigour.” But this 
pardon should not be extended to 
the impudent charlatan, who, dis- 
regarding all these difficulties, pre- 
tends that the case is as simple as 
A,B,C. Ino these days it is unpar- 
donable in him to be so wholly 
ignorant of his ignorance. He 
must know that he has never 
studied the organism; he must 
know that he has never put one of 
his hypotheses to the test; he must 
know that he is trading on the 
ignorant credulity of the public. 
There was a time when such char- 
latanism was excusable, All men 
were ignorant, and the Qaack 
was perhaps less dangerously 80 
than the Physician, because he did 
not mistake his ignorance for know- - 
ledge. It is otherwise now; and 
although on many grounds it is not 
desirable that the Legislature should 
interfere, it is certainly desirable 
that Public Opinion should ener- 
getically brand, and the Press un- 
ceasingly expose, every attempt to 
trade on credulity. Why have we 
80 many journals which are vigilant 
of moral and intellectual health, 
and none to bestow a thought on 
bodily health? Why are bad poets 
and shallow philosophers merci- 
lessly criticised by a bundred pens, 
and trash, ten times more injurious 
in the shape of medical doctrines and 
quack pretensions, left to the contemp- 
tuous sileace of the well-informed, and 
an occasional sneer in one or two med- 
ical journals ? 

Experience is difficult in medicine, 
and has almost always to be inter- 
preted by Theory. The only cases 
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in which it is simply relied on are 
those in which specifics are employed 
whose action is obscure. Quinine, 
for example, is known as a specific 
for ague. Its mode of action is by 
no means clear; but experience 
tells us that its effects are constant, 
immediate, and greatly superior to 
those of any other medicament. 
Natarally it will be employed in all 
cases which resemble ague in their 
chief characteristics; but this is 
done cautiously, vigilantly, and con- 
tinued only in as far as experience 
of its effects seems to point out a 
constancy of action. Let a man 
employ quinine as @ panacea, in- 
stead of a specific— that is to say, 
let him give it as a cure for all, or 
many diseases, besides ague — and 
he becomes a Quack. He does not 
“ rely on experience,” but on theory ; 
he generalises from one disease to 
all diseases; he quits the ground of 
experience for that of supposition, or 
of impudent assertion. Whereas 
the Physician, far less the slave of 
theory, trusts more to experience by 
employing quinine only in such 
cases as are warranted by observa- 
tion and experiment. He, too, must 
often grope in the dark ; must often 
employ the remedy in ignorance of 
what its effects will be; but he is 
vigilant to note what its effects are, 
and on perceiving ill success, can 
resort to other remedies. Not so the 
Quoack. He has but one arrow in 
his quiver, and with it he cures or 
kills. 

It is obvious that in drawing 
these sharp distinctions, we are con- 
sidering types, not individuals; we 
take the Physician and the Quack, 
each accordiog to his own professed 
standard. In practice it is but too 
evident that the Physician not un- 
frequently acts with a recklessness 
and confident ignorance which 
bring him within the range of the 
batteries opened against the Quack. 
He, too, cheats himself and us, with 
words. He relies on baseless hy- 
potheses ; and prescribes remedies 
which are to act on metaphysical 
eatities. He is glib about “vital 
forces,” ‘‘tone,” “ electricity,” and 


many other words which veil igno- 
rance. He assumes an acid condi- 
tion of the blood, and prescribes for 
it, without once attempting to ascer- 
tain whether there ever is, in health 
or disease, any free acid in the blood, 
Bat in saying this, we are only say- 
ing that Medicine is still in a very 
imperfect condition; and that its 
professors must reflect that condi- 
tion. 

It would be easy to collect a small 
volume of telling citations to prove 
the preposterous opinions which 
have at various times determined 
the practice of medicine, and which 
rival the absurdities of the boldest 
quacks, Bat as this would perbaps 
be considered unfair by the Faculty, 
we will select one specimen only, 
and it shall be from the writings of 
their pride and glory, Sydenham ; 
a@ wiser physician, considering the 
state of science in his day, could 
not be named, Yet he says, speak- 
ing of acote and chronic rheuma- 
tism — “Both sorts of rheomatism 
arise from ivflammation. No one 
doubts the inflammatory nature of 
pleurisy, and the blood of rheumat- 
ism as like the blood of pleurisy 
as one egg is like another. Hence 
the cure is to be blood -letting.” 
Had Sydenham, or any one else, 
ever attempted by accurate tests to 
ascertain whether this supposed re- 
semblance of the two bloods was 
peculiar to these two diseases? No, 
‘The blood of a gouty, of a consump- 
tive, of a rheumatic, of a bilious, of 
a dyspeptic, of a neuralgic patient 
i3 one and the same blood; one egg 
is not more like another than the 
blood of each of these is like the 
blood of another ; are they, therefore, 
to be treated in the same way? Bat 
this is a trifle com with the 
logic which concludes that “hence 
the cure is to be sought in blood- 
ven of Why, Bee tell us in 
is own candid st; “ Respec 
the cure of rhousiations,” he ome 
to Dr. Brady, “‘ J, like yourself, have 


lamented that it cannot be cured with- 
losses of blood. 
tient at the 

previously 


out great and 
This weakens the 
time; and if he has 
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weak, makes him more liable to other 
diseases for some years. Then the 
matter that created the rheumatism 
falls upon the lungs, in case the 
patient take cold, or from any other 
slight cause. By this the latent 
disposition exhibits itself in act and 
deed.” What proof does he offer 
that without blood-letting the dis- 
Case cannot be cured? It is mere 
reliance on medical dogmas. How- 
ever, he ventured to try the effect 
of doing without it; he succeeded ; 
but he had to bear the brunt of 
medical sarcasm for his innovation. 
Before leaving this cuse, Jet us call 
attention to the hypothesis which 
is implied respecting the “ matter 
of rheumatism” which is to “ fall 
upon the lungs.” It might take 
its place in a quack advertisement 
of our day. 

We need not pause to prove our 
assertion, that for many centuries 
there was as much impudent asser- 
tion, humbug, and ignorance, to be 
folnd in the Faculty, as may now 
be found in the Quack advertise- 
ments. In point of absurdity, of 
confident reliance upon wild conjec- 
ture and coincidences, it would be 
difficult to surpass many celebrated 
medical dogmas; nor have the Dul- 
camaras of provincial fairs treated 
the organism with more terrible 
recklessness than have the physi- 
cians of courts and cities. But 
there has been progress, and the art 
of medicine has kept pace with the 
progress of science. Many and bit- 
ter as have been the sarcasms and 
denunciations against medical igno- 
rance and treatment, perhaps the 
most virulent attacks have issued 
from the body of the profession it- 
self. It is a jealous body, and an 
honest body; both the jealousy and 
the honesty have prevented the 
perpetuity of error. Current dog- 
mas have been eagerly criticised ; 
fashionable treatments have been 
roved discrepant with existing 

wledge. New lights from science 
have illuminated what was before 
obscure. And by dint of the per- 
petual insurgency of the tical 
spirit, the art and practice of Medi- 
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Nay, 
in this general advance, even Quacks 


cine have. slowly advanced. 


have been usefal. They have kept 
alive the spirit of scepticism ; by the 
vehemence of their coarse attacks 
on the science of their day, they 
have shaken the too absolute do- 
minion of the schools. Still more 
beneficial have been the various one- 
sided Systems, too often unjustly 
denounced as Quackeries by the Fa- 
culty,-—such as Homeopathy, Hy- 
dropathy, Kinesopathy — which have 
impressed a twofold modification 
on the practice of Medicine: first a 
lessening of the recklessness of 
‘* Heroic medicine” (as it was styled), 
and secondly, a greater advance to- 
wards a true physiological medicine, 
by the increased attention to regi- 
men. 

So far has this last named modi- 
fication gone, that many men, and 
those men of repute, have been 
brought to doubt whether, after all, 
Regimen is not the only true Physi- 
cian. Do we need medical aid, from 
Quack or Faculty? Might not 
Nature be intrusted with the whole 
cure? Such questions have at all 
times pressed themselves on the 
minds of men, in moments of de- 
spair at witnessing the discordances 
in medical doctrine, and the incom- 
petences of medical practice. The 
idea of relying implicitly on Nature 
has two supporting pillars —a pillar 
of philosophy, and a pillar of fact. 
It will not be impossible to show 
that both these pillars rest on shift- 
ing foundations. The philosophical 
one is a personification of Nature 
as a potent Intelligence, who only 
acts fot our good, and knowing best 
what is best to be done, will do it, 
if not thwarted. The answer to 
this is, that such a personification 
is inadmissible; and that if Nature 
is to be invoked at all, she must be 
invoked as the cause of the very 
Evil which we now propose to leave 
to her cure. If Nature, by one of 
her pestiferous vapours, gives man 
a fever, she may, and often does, 
destroy instead of curing him. A 
reliance on such metaphysical ab- 
stractions, therefore, will not be 
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prudent. But there is another pil- 
lar we have to examine, and it is 
one of fact—namely, that many ac- 
cidents and diseases are got rid of 
without medical aid, by the gradual 
reparative processes of growth: the 
wound heals, the disturbance sub- 
sides, the normal activity of the 
organs is regained. There is no 
doubt of this fact. It is as certain 
as that a “bad debt,” and the dan- 
ger it for a time may have threat- 
ened to the credit of a firm, will 
be “ wiped off” and the balance re- 
stored by the slow accumulation of 
profits. On this fact mainly re- 
poses the idea of a vis medicatria 
nature. But its foundation is a 
shifting one. Just as there are 
“bad debts” which involve bank- 
ruptcies, unless some immediate ex- 
ternal aid be secured, so are there 
accidents and diseases which cause 
a disturbance too great for Nature’s 
normal rate of cure. There is no 
vis medicatrix commercit to save 
from bankruptcy. And there are 
diseases which must be arrested at 
once, or they will destroy the or- 
ganism before the medicatrizx natura 
has time to act.* Who would leave 
a ruptured artery to Nature? Un- 
less the artery be tied, the very 
action of Nature will be destructive. 
Nature will not set a dislocated 
limb, nor aject a cancer. An in- 
flamed lung, a congested brain, an 
arrested secretion, cannot always 
with safety be left to Nature. But 
in surgical cases it is much easier 
to know what precisely is the evil 
and what the remedy than in medi- 
cal cases, and consequently there is 
less disputation in surgery than in 
medicine.. A dislocated limb must 
be set; but a congested brain, how 
shall that be treated? It may arise 
from weakness of the vessels, and 
how to strengthen them is a diffi- 
cult question, to be answered in 
twenty different ways by twenty 
doctors. One bleeds, another feeds 
high, a third feeds low, a fourth 
employs a tonic, a fifth an altera- 


tive. Who is right? and who shall 
decide? 

For ourselves, who, not being 
medical, have no right to take any 
side, and must merely view the 
whole subject from a distant philo- 
sophical and physiological station, 
we are quite clear that whatever 
part Regimen and “ Nature” be al- 
lowed to play, there must always be 
an immense part for medical skill. 
In what will this mainly consist? 
Why, chiefly in accurately determin- 
ing “ what is the matter with the pa- 
tient.” This may seem an easy thing. 
It is the main difficulty of the Art. It 
is the guide of practice. The facility 
with which your ordinary acquaint- 
ance will make up their minds as 
to “what is the matter with you,” 
on hearing one or two particulars 
related, is only equalled by their 
facility in prescribing for you a 
course of treatment which cured 
them, or their relative, of “ precisely 
the same thing.” The wise physi- 
cian knows that the whole mystery 
of Medicine lies just here—in cor- 
rectly discerning what are the indi- 
cations of a particular malady, and 
in correctly discriminating what 
are the direct effects of certain 
remedies. 

Experience must necessarily be 
the guide; but the difficulty is to- 
light upon real experience. Sup- 
pose the physician has rightly dis- 
cerned the nature of a malady, he 
has then to choose a remedy which 
has ou former similar occasions been 
found beneficial. It is the only 
guide he’ has, and yet he cannot 
trust implicitly to it, for he knows 
that the remedy which in one case 
was found eminently beneficial, in 
another, apparently similar, case 
was a hopeless failure. Much de- 
pends on the peculiarities of the 
individual organism; much on its 
condition. Some ¢rugs are potent 
in one organism, and impotent in 
another. Over and above this source 
of error, there is the principal diffi- 
ealty of deciding whether the bene- 





* There is a good passage on this subject in Van Hetwont, Catarrhi Delira- 
menta, but too long for quotation, See Opera Omnia, fol., p. 266. 
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ficial effect attributed to any parti- 
cular drug really had any reference 
to the action of that drug, or to 
some concurrent action; and when 
we read the lists of cures gffected 
by directly opposite methods, by 
medicaments having a directly op- 
posite effect on the organism, we 
eannot withhold the suspicion that 
this is a constant source of fallacy. 
The main guide must be a reliance 
on empirical observation until cer- 
tainty is secured on a scientific basis. 
If a treatment is found beneficial in 
a large number of cases, there is a 
presumption in its favour. It may 
be tried in each new similar case. 
And here it is that the Physician 
and the Quack, seemingly on common 
ground, are most decisively separated. 
Both rely on empirical observation ; 
both are guided by the results of 
previous cases; both are ignorant of 
the real order and succession of the 
phenomena arising out of the ad- 
ministration of the drug. But the 
confidence of the Physician is rela- 
tive and tentative; the confidence of 
the Quack is absolute and final. 
The Physician watches the result of 
his trial, and in case of ill success, 
tries a different course; he relies on 
past experience only as on a presump- 
tion, and gives it up on proof of er- 
ror. The Quack never doubts, never 
watches, 

Until a perfect Science of Life 
has been elaborated by pbysiolo- 
gists, there can be nothing more 
than an enlightened empiricism in 
Medicine. The Physician is an en- 
lightened empiric; and it is only 
thus that he is distinguished from 
the Quack. Accordingly, as we 
glance back at the early periods in 
the history of Medicfne, we see this 
mark of distinction becoming fainter 
and fainter; and as we look at the 
various quarrels of the Faculty with 
heterodox systems, such as Homao- 
pathy or Hydropathy, we learn that 
they are really disputes as to mat- 
ters of doctrine, and should be con- 
ducted as such, The tone adopted 


by the Faculty towards such systems 
is unworthy and unwarrantable. To 
designate these systems as quack- 
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eries is preposterous. They may be 
one-sided; they may be absurd; 
but is orthodox medicine in any 
condition to warrant uphesitating 
allegiance to its doctrines? The 
Hommopath and the Hydropath 
have their theories of the laws of 
healthy and diseased action, and of 
the effect of their remedial methods ; 
these theories may be absurd; let 
it be granted that they are so; they 
have the same legitimacy as the 
theories of the Faculty, which may 
also be absurd, and which many seri- 
ous inquirers believe to be so. ° Let 
all serious doctrines receive earnest 
discussion, and Jet the practice of 
flinging “ atheist” and “quack” at 
every man who ventures to think 
differently from the “ gowned doc- 
tors” be left to those who have bad 
temper and worse logic. If it is 
urijust to stigmatise the Physician 
because he is ignorant and incom- 
petent, the existing state of know- 
ledge leaving him no other alterna- 
tive—if we respect him and reward 
him because he does his best, and acts 
according to the lights given him— 
not less unjust is it to stigmatise the 
Homeeopath or Hydropath because 
he also is ignorant and incompetent. 
The real question in the case is, Has 
he any conviction guiding him? is 
his practice founded upon real study? 
or does he know that he is an impos- 
tor ? 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the recent publication of 
two Histories of Medicine—one by 
a Physician, the other by a Homeo- 
path—both of which afford ample 
proof of the very slow growth which 
even the present small amount of 
medical certainty has had. Indeed, 
in one aspect, the history of Medi- 
cine is a chapter out of the long 
history of superstition; in another 
aspect it is a chapter in the history 
of science. By it all conceivable 
follies are illustrated; in it the pre- 
mature attempts and slow conquests 
of inductive science are reflected. 
Is this chapter ended? Far from 
it. Certainty is almost as distant 
now as it was in the days of Hip- 
pocrates. Medicine is an 
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founded on a Science, yet unable 
to await the tardy conclusions of 
science. The sick man must be 
cured at once; he cannot wait till 
Physiology has acquired certainty, 
and Pathology has given a positive 


direction to the remedial art; he 


mast therefore be treated according 
to the best lights at hand. These 
may be mere will-o’-wisps, the fiick- 
ering flames of superstition, yet even 
these he prefers to darkness, 

The History of Medicine is still 
to be written. Sprengel’s learned 
work, from which every one pillages, 
has had no adequate successor. 
Isensee’s Geschichte der Medicin is 
of great value as a bibliography ; 
bat it is no more. Wunderlich’s 
Geschichte der Medicin is brief and 
dry. Renouard’s Histoire de la 
Médecine is a work of no erudition, 
but is agreeably written, and has a 
polemical purpose running through 
it which gives it animation, The 
same may be said of Dr. Russell’s 
work* to which reference was made 
just now. It is as entertaining a 
survey as could be desired, and al- 
though written by a Homeopath, 
who, of course, makes all the heroes 
of medicine lead up to Hahnemann, 
yet the theoretical bias has not ma- 
terially affected the exposition; and 
every author must have some bias. 
Dr. Russell does not exhibit much 
first-hand knowledge of the several 
writers whose biographies he nar- 
rates, and whose doctrines he ex- 
pounds; nor does he seem exten- 
sively acquainted with the litera- 
ture of his subject. But although 
a& compilation, his book is a suc- 
-cinct and popular compilation, and 
the material has been rearranged 
by him. Careful readers will note 
that there is not only a deficiency 
of research, but a deficiency of criti- 
cism even of the materials employed. 
We will specify but two examples. 
He repeats, on the authority of 
others, a statement which the least 
cautious of critics might have sus- 
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pected—namely, when speaking of 
Haller’s prodigious activity, he says, 
“In Gottingen he pursued his 
career of almost superhuman acti- 
vity, writing light reviews, inces- 
santly, to the total amount, it is 
said, of 12,000; publishing occa- 
sionally such works as the Life’ of 
Alfred, showing great study of a 
remote and difficult period; so that 
any one living in the literary world 
alone would naturally have sup- 
posed that this Haller was nothing 
but a littératewr, and one unusually 
busy and productive; whereas the 
fact was, that these efforts, which 
would have exhausted ordinary men, 
were to him, only relaxation from 
his real work, which consisted in 
profound and original researches in 
anatomy and physiology.” That 
Haller’s activity was immense, both 
in literature and science, bis pub- 
lished works amply prove; but if 
Dr. Russell will calculate how long 
it would take to write 12,000 re- 
views, and compare it with the time 
Haller remained at Gdttingen, he 
will find that in those sixteen years 
Haller must, every day, have writ- 
ten two reviews,. besides all his 
other work of writing, dissecting, 
experimenting, and _ lecturing,—a 
calculation which at once points to 
some gross exaggeration. 

Little less uncritical is his repro- 
duction of the traditional statements 
about the treatment received by 
Harvey and Jenner. As we have 
already had occasion to state th 
real evidence on these points, it is 
unnecessary to reopen it.t We 
will merely add, that according to 
the evidence brought forward by 
Dr. Russell, Jenner had only three 
months to endure neglect. These 
three months were doubtless very 
trying to his patience; but a his- 
torian might have taken a more 
impartial view of the trial, Dr. 
Russell asks how it happened that, 
“among all the physicians and sar- 
geons in London, none was found of 





* The History and Heroes of Medicine. 
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zeal and enterprise sufficient to put 
Jenner’s method to the test?” How 
it might have happened is easy of 
explanation; but Dr. Russell him- 
self, in the very next paragraph, 
informs us that it did not so hap- 
np, for “the celebrated surgeon, 
r. Cline,” showed this zeal and 
enterprise, and not only put the 
method to the test, but wrote to 
Jenner to come at once to London 
and make ten thousand a-year. 
Apropos of Harvey, we must en- 
ter a protest against Dr. Russell’s 
supposition, that he was .one of the 
intellectual children of Bacon. So 
far from “the influence of the 
greatest English philosopher being 
traceable upon the greatest English 
physiologist,” we think it would be 
difficult to point out any trace what- 
ever. The mind of Harvey seems 
to us too distinctively opposed to 
that of Bacon for such an influence 
to have operated; and the history 
of Harvey’s studies entirely refutes 
the idea. It should also be remem- 
bered that Harvey’s discovery was 
made four years before the Novwm 
Organum appeared. It is trne that 
Dr. Russell seems to think Harvey’s 
greatness consists less in the dis- 
covery of the circulation than in 
the lesson of noble independence he 
gave the world—an independence 
which, while following truth at all 
hazards, was accompanied by pro- 
found respect for the authority of 
his teachers. We cannot recognise 
this feeling of respect in Bacon; 
nor can we agree with Dr. Russell 
that the discovery of the circulation 
was knocking at the door of human 
intelligence, and must very soon 
have gained admittance, if Harvey 
had never been born. To hear that 
knocking, another Harvey would 
have been needed. Laplace has 
shown how completely Newton’s 
great discovery was prepared by 
previous discoveries, but how it 
required the mind of a Newton 


to unite them into a_ consistent 
whole.* 

As it is not our purpose to criti- 
cise Dr. Russell’s book, we shal] not 
pursue our remarks on his agree- 
able and .accessible survey of the 
chief episodes in the history of 
Medicine, merely remarking that so 
handsome a volume is maculated, not 
illustrated, by the woodcuts which 
represent the effigies of the heroes, ° 

We turn to the rival volume of 
Dr. Meryon.t It is a contrast, 
in many respects. It is more ela- 
borate in aim, and more elabor- 
ated in matter: the first volume, 
which is all that has appeared, 
brings the history down to the six- 
teenth century. But the Physician 
has no chance beside the Homao- 
path. If Dr. Meryon is more era- 
dite and laborious than Dr. Russell, 
he is far less acute, far less gifted 
as a writer. The mere title, which 
we have transcribed at fall, will in- 
dicate to every critical eye that Dr. 
Meryon has no very keen sense of 
the value of language; and to every 


_philosophical eye that he has no 


very accurate acquaintance with 
philosophy, since he can class medi- 
cine as a science. But as one must 
never judge finally from mere ap- 
pearances, and still less condemn a 
book on account of its title, let us 
take a specimen of Dr. Meryon’s 
historical judgment, there where, 
not being tied by tradition, he 
might be supposed to be more cir- 
cumspect, and where, materials be- 
ing abundant and accessible, he 
might be supposed to be well in- 
formed: speaking of Gregory the 
Great, he says— 


“ A most remarkable passage occurs 
in the writings of Gregory, which is pro- 
bably the earliest and certainly the 
most unequivocal, enunciation of one 
great dogma of the system of homeo- 
pathy, and strikingly accords with an- 
other propounded by a Saracenic writer, 





* Lartace : Exposition du Syst?tme du Monde. Sixth Edition, Vol. ii. p. 456, 470. 
+ The History of Medicine: comprising a narrative of its progress from the 
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empiricism to the dignity of a science. By Epwarp Mrryon, M.D, Vol. I. Long- 
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which we shall have to refer to, as tend- 
ing to confirm the notion that that sys- 
tem was practised at this early period (!) 
It runs thus. ‘‘ Mos medicine est ut ali- 
quando similia similibus, aliquando con- 
traria contrariis curet, Nam spe calida 
ealidis, frigida frigidis, spe’ autem fri- 
gida calidis, calida frigidis sanare con- 
suevit.’ The identity of words renders 
it impossible to read the above para- 
graph without a suspicion that an old 
and obsolete tenet may have been repro- 
duced to the world under the garb of a 
new discovery ; but ifit be not absolutely 
true that human nature is destined to 
renew its acquaintance from time to 
time with exploded doctrines, just as we 
renew our acquaintance with bygone 
diseases, it is an apt illustration of the 
proverb advanced by an authority far 
more unerring than we can pretend to, 
that “there is nothing new under the 
sun,’” 


It would be a pity to spoil the 
delicious effect of this passage by 
adding others to it, and we may 
leave the reader to form his estimate 
of Dr. Meryon’s capacity as a philoso- 
phic writer from this one example. 

We said that the History of Medi- 
cine is still to be written; and we 
fear there is but little probability 
of any one having the requisite 
erudition united to the requisite 
power. A more interesting subject 
it would be difficult to select. Up 
to the period of the fall of Troy 
the art was practised by princes, 
warriors, maidens, aud, of course, 
old women. Those were early 
days, and human employments had 
not become “ differentiated ;” later 
on the “ medicine man” became ab- 
sorbed by the Priest, who, when he 
undertook to explain all pheno- 
mena as the will of the gods, of 
course took in the phenomena of dis- 
ease. What chance had the simple 
prescription of ordinary men, who 
could only boast a small experi- 
ence, compared with the power of 
the gods? Much has been writ- 
ten about the hereditary caste of 
Asclepiads, but as very little is 


known, we need not dwell on them. 
This, however, is known, that they 
neglected Anatomy and Dietetics, 
and were copious in invocations and 
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supernatural explanations. When 
philosophy, gradually emancipated 
from the trammels of superstition, 
began to explain all phenomena as 
well as it could by the aid of reason 
and observation, the phenomena of 
disease could not escape it, and the 
philosophers became physicians; 
very bad physicians, it must be 
confessed they became; but it was 
a great step for Medicine when a 
spirit of actual inquiry was roused, 
and when, instead of thwarting all 
research, by attributing every dis- 
ease to the will of the gods, an at- 
tempt was made to detect the 
proximate causes. 

Thas with Pythagoras began a 
new era—the era of Inquiry. If . 
the want of a true conception of 
scientific Method, and, above all, 


. the want of those Directive Maxims 


which make science progressive, 
prevented the philosophers from 
accomplishing much more than the 
substitution of metaphysical for 
theological explanations, there was 
at least a new path opened, and it 
soon became crowded with seekers. 
The structare and functions of the 
organism were studied; and the 
laws of health and disease were 
deduced. Absurd as these deduc- 
tions were for the most part, thev 
were such 43 may be met with in all 
the early efforts at scientific explana- 
tion. Slow and cautious induction 
could only come into favour after 
facile and misleading deduction had 
been tried and found wanting. 
There was too little actually known 
respecting organs and functions, to 
keep the impatient mind of man 
restricted to their study. Alluring 
speculations on the first and final 
causes called away the attention. 
The philosophers held it impossible 
“that any one should know how to 
cure a disease if he be ignorant of 
the causes whence they proceed.” 
This, as Dr. Russell remarks, was a 
very plausible proposition. “Bat 
what are we to understand by the 
causes of disease? If all that is 
meant be the external circumstances 
which induce unhealthy conditions 
of the human body, then the state- 
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ment is incontrovertible; it is true 
the ague would never have been got 
rid of by draining the pestiferous 
marsh, unless it had been known 
that swamps produce disease. But 
the dogmatist wert a step farther; 
not only could he say that ague is 
caused by swamp, but it is caused 
by the swamp increasing, to a mis- 
chievous extent, the radical moist- 
ure of the body; and it must be 
cured by opposing to it some remedy 
which shall increase the radical dry- 
ness or heat.” Here, like the mo- 
dern quack, he proceeds to prescribe 
on the faith of an unverified hypo- 


thesis. No attempt is made to prove - 


the increase of moisture, no attempt 
is made to show that an increase of 
dryness will cure the ague. How 
wildly and absurdly philosophers 
could confidently speculate in the 
absence of all attempt at proof, may 
be seen by opening Aristotle’s im- 
portant, but  little-studied, work, 
De Partibus Animalium, which con- 
tains an exposition of the anatomy 
and physiology of his day. For 
example, it is stated as a fact about 
which there can be no doubt, that 
the blood in the upper part of 
the body is better than that in the 
lower, the reason assigned being 
that the upper is the nobler part. 
“Thick and warm blood,” he says, 
“is better adapted for plastic pur- 
poses ; thin and cold blood better for 
sensation and thought. Hence, the 
bees and other such animals are 
more intelligent (poruwrepa) than 
many red-blooded animals; and of 
the red-blooded, those are the most 
intelligent which have the thinnest 
and coldest blood. But the best of 
all are those which have warm, thin, 
and pure blood; they are distin- 
guished by fortitude (dvdpsav) and 
intelligence. Hence, the upper and 
lower parts—the right and left sides 
—male and: female—manifest their 
relative differences."* | Elsewhere 
he says, man, of all animals, bas the 
most bair on his head: “this is 
necessary because of the humidity 
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of the brain and the sutures of the 
skull: for growth must’ be greatest 
where there is greatest warmth and 
moisture."t We have heard of a 
provincial hairdresser in our own 
time who held the same view, de- 
claring that “the brain percolates 
through the skull, and nourishes 
the roots of the air, sir!” One 
more example, and we have done. 
The heart, says Aristotle, is placed in 
the centre because “ Nature is wont 
to seat the noblest in the noblest 
place, unless any stronger reason 
prevails (ob uy rte xwrwer perfor). ”t 
And he refutes the opinion of those 
who assert that the origin of the 
veins is in the head, on this ground : 
“They thus make the origin: mani- 
fold and separate, and moreover in 
a cold place, whereas, the region of 
the heart is warm.” 

These are specimens of the way 
the master-mind of antiquity could 
explain anatomical and physiologi- 
cal phenomena; how lesser minds 
would succeed may be easily ima- 
gined. ‘Ils substituérent des hy- 
pothéses transcendantales,” says 
Renouard, “aux résultats simples 
de Vobservation, et crurent avoir 
élevé l’édifice de la médecine sur un 
fondement inébranlable, parcequ’ils 
Yavaient établi sur des bases inac- 
cessibles 4 Vappréciation des sens, 
et partant, disaient-ils, 4 Vabri de 
leurs illusions, de Jeur instabilité.”t 
The reign of the metaphysicians is 
not quite over yet. There still re- 
main many of the old metaphysical 
entities, and many of the metaphy- 
sical explanations; but since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
when Science began to justify by 
the splendour of its discoveries the 
illimitable potency of its method, 
there has been an ever accelerating 
increase of observation and induc- 
tion replacing the precipitancy of 
deduction. It was indeed time for 
achange. The old method had had 
its trial; and the consequences were 
increase of darkness instead of in- 
crease of light. 
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The History of Medicine under 
the dominion of the philosophers is 
a marvel of human folly. Nothing 
seemed too preposterous for the 
acutest intellects to believe. Let us 
glance at one of the most distin- 
guished of what may be called the 
new school, as opposed to the Aris- 
totelians and Galenists: we mean 
‘Van Helmont (of whom Dr. Russell, 
by the way, knows nothing but 
at second-hand, and whom conse- 
quently he very imperfectly pre- 
sents). Here was aman of genius, 
who had passionately studied Greek 
and Arabian authors, and whose 
learning and acuteness made him 
the wonder of his age; yet he 
could gravely affirm that in cases of 
dropsy, gout, or jaundice, “by in- 
cluding the warin blood of the pa- 
tinct in the shell and white of an 
egg, exposed to a gentle heat, and 
given to a hungry dog or swine with 
a bait of meat, the disease will in- 
stantly leave the patient and pass 
to the dog or swine.’* Again, he 
amusingly says, “Doe you desire 
to be informed why the blood of a 
Bull is poisonous, but that of an 
Oxe, though brother to the Bull, is 
safe and harmlesse? The reason 
thus: the Bull st the time of 
slaughter is fall of secret reluctancy 
and vindictive murmurs, and firmly 
impresses upon his owne blood a 
character and potent signature of 
revenge. But if it chance that an 
Oxe brought to the slaughter fall 
not at one stroke of the axe, but 
grow enraged and furious and con- 
tinue long in that violent madnesse : 
then he leaves a depraved and un- 
wholesome tincture on his flesh un- 
less he be first recalmed and pacified 
by darknesse and famine. A Bull 
therefore dies with a higher flame 
of revenge above him than any other 
animal whatever.”t . 

The influence of philosophers was 
pernicious in another direction. By 
the despotic sway which they exer- 
cised over the respect of men, as 
the possessors of the highest wis- 
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dom, they created the superstition 
of learning. A “ learned physician,” 
even in our own day, does not mean 
a man who has profoundly studied 
disease at the bedside, but a man 
whose memory is stored with the 
august trash of bygone years, who 
can quote the classics and the Ara- 
bians, who is versed in the elegancies 
of Greek and Latin, who knows in- 
timately the opinions which advanc- 
ing science has made évery one 
else forget or neglect. To know 
what Galen or Avicenna thought 
upon any given point has long ceased 
to be a primal necessity; but for 
centuries it constituted the stock- 
in-trade of the physician; even to 
this day it is supposed to give an 
increase of value to the physician’s 
opinion; and but a few years ago, 
the Faculty of Paris insisted on a 
certain number of the aphorisms of. 
Hippocrates being included in the 
theses of those who aspired to a 
diploma. Moliére has embalmed 
the learned physician in imperish- 
able humour; and the very public 
which cried with laughter at medi- 
cal absurdities on the stage, listened 
with awe when they were gravely 
uttered in the sick-room. 

Of the three types, the Physician 
as Priest, as Philosopher, and as 
Pedant, one knows not which can 
be selected as the most injurious; 
but not one of them is justified in 
flinging many stones at the Quack. 
In ignorance of the true knowled 
required, they were all pretty nearly 
on a par. Still they must not on 
that ground alone be classed with 
the Quack; because they worked 
earnestly according to their lights. 
Once suppose that the wandering 
charlatan, who dosed the rustics at 
a fair as he would dose a horse, 
seriously believed that he knew the 
symptoms of a malady, and that his 
dose would cure it, and you have 
no more right to denounce him than 
to denounce the most learned phy- 
sician. In our own day, however, 
one can hardly make such a suppo- 
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sition. Those quacks who placard 
our walls, and obtrude themselves 
in advertising columns, may not, 
and perhaps do not know how su- 
premely ignorant they are; but they 
do know that they bave not taken 
any of the accessible open paths 
which might have led them to 
better knowledge; they do know 
that they have never studied the 
structure and functions of the hu- 
man body in vealih and disease, and 
that their theories are mere guesses 
in the dark, their remedies mere 
impostures. ‘ Man,” says Channing, 
“is not accountable for the rightness, 
but he ‘is accountable for the up- 
rightness of his views.’ The phy- 
sician cannot be blamed for not 
having found the truth; but the 
quack must be stigmatised for not 
having sought it. The one says to 


_the sick man: I think this will cure 


you; at any rate you shall have the 
best advice I can give. The other 
says: This will infallibly cure you, 
nothing else will. 

The Physician, as we have said, 
is an enlightened empiric. From 
whence comes his enlightenment? 
From two very different sources: 
first, from the science of his day; 
secondly, from his own experience 
at the bedside. He is necessarily 
determined by theory in his inter- 
pretation of disease, since even the 
commonest words he uses, such as 
inflammation, dyspepsia, _ bilious- 
ness, &c., all imply theories as to 
the processes of organic action; and 
every remedy implies a theory as to 
its effect on the organism. Hence 
it is that the medical dcetrines of 
the day always reflect the biological 
science of the day; and they are at 
one time biassed by chemical, an- 
other time by mechanical, and an- 
other by metaphysical views. While 
the practice is thus generally deter- 
mined by the scientific theories 
which the physician has adopted 
from the schools, or originated for 
himself in deviation from the 
schools, it is also and more imme- 
diately determined by his own per- 
sonal experience, and his skill in 
Nterpreting symptoms and devising 


remedies, This is the physician’s art. 
It cannot be taught, but it may be 
improved by teaching. The pene- 
trating sagacity which at once, amid 
a crowd of details, detects those that 
are significant—the bold yet cautious 
invention which hits upon the mode 
of treatment suitable in the particu- 
lar case—these are not qualities to 
be acquired in the schools: they - 
make the great physician, as they 
make the great statesman and great 
general. Hence it is that you may 
often talk with a physician of high 
repute, of deserved repute, and find 
him very backward in the science of 
his day; but place him at the bed- 
side in a perilous case, and there, 
where another man equipped with 
all the newest views in science—a 
inaster of the microscope, a great 
organic chemist, a brilliant experi- 
menter—will be paralysed by hesita- 
tion, the skilful physician will be 
prompt, vigilant, and assured, 

The art of Medicine, while it rests 
on the science of Biology, ought, as 
a study, to be strictly demarcated 
from it. Until such a separation 
takes place, progress in both will 
necessarily be slow. In our day a 
man may become an eminent astro- 
nomer without being able to recog- 
nise a single star in the heavens, 
much less to navigate the safest 
seas; and the perfection of both 
astronomy and navigation is due to 
this very division of labour. In like 
manner, when Biology comes to be 
studied without reference to medi- 
cine, and by a class of biologists 
whose time and energies will not 
be chiefly given to practice, thera 


‘will be a decided acceleration of 


progress, and the medical practi- 
tioner will have his energies mainly 
given to the mastery of his art. No 
one even superficially acquainted 
with the demands made on a phy- 
sician’s energies, will think it rea- 
sonable that, over and above these, 
he should be called upon to master 
the gigantic and encyclopedic sci- 
ence of Biology: it is enough if he 
can keep pace with the advance of 
the day, and receive from others 
what new lights they have struck 
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out; but unless medical men do 
also devote themselves to Biology 
in the intervals of practice, who is 
to further the science, since no se- 
parate class of biologists has yet 
been established? In Germany and 
France, thanks to numerous _profes- 
sorships, there is a small class which 
devotes itself exclusively to science ; 
but in England every discourage- 
ment exists to keep men from such 
“unprofitable” labour. When young, 
and awaiting a practice, men may 
give their days and nights to sci- 
ence, which would far better have 
been given to the laborious accu- 
mulation of clinical experience; 
but no sooner are patients knock- 
ing at the door, than science is 
either kicked aside, or, if the pas- 
sion of discovery be strong, pur- 
sued, at a terrible cost of health 
and energy, in the rare intervals of 
rest. 

Can we then wonder if our en- 
lightened empiric is but imperfectly 
enlightened? Can we wonder if 
the wise physician, in the very 
sincerity of his wisdom, recognises 
the imperfection of his knowledge, 
and the purely tentative character 
of his art; and thus seems at a dis- 
advantage when compared with the 
Quack, who has no such doubts, but 
who vociferously declares his art is 
perfect? Unhappily it is the ten- 
dency of the timorous to rely on 
confident assertions; and the sick 
man is more willing to trust one 
who emphatically declares that he 
will cure him, although this very 
declaration ought to act as a warn- 
ing, than he is to trust a man who 
in all sincerity says, I will do my 
best to cure you. 

And now, reader, for the moral; 
all these rambiing remarks bave had 
an aim; and that aim a_ practical 
one. You are mortal, and liable to 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. You 
are mortal, and, when ill, are timor- 
ous. You are mortal, and in your 
ignorance an easy dupe. Your 
ignorance respecting the mysteries 
of life and disease cannot be en- 
lightened by a magazine asrticle; 
but your ignorance of the danger 
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you run in distrusting physicians 
and relying on quacks may be en- 
lightened. First, then, we hope to 
have made it clear that the Art of 
Medicine, over and above its own 
special difficulties, is rendered ex- 
cessively uncertain because it neces- 
sarily rests upon the Science of 
Biology ; and that Science is still in 
& chaotic condition. Next, we hope 
to have made it clear, that however 
imperfect the knowledge of the phy- 
sician may be, it is necessarily of in- 
calculably ‘greater value than the 
knowledge of the quack, who, hav- 
ing never studied the organism in 
health and disease, is simply as 
ignorant as you are yourself. Third- 
ly, we hope to have made it clear 
that the physician relies more on 
experience and less on theory, the 
experience being much wider and 
more critical, the theory being less 
absolute and final, than is the case 
with the quack, who pretends to 
rely solely on experience, but does 
not rely on it at all. Finally, we 
hope to have made it clear that in 
the present state of human know- 
ledge any man who announces that 
he has a panacea, or a system ap- 
plicable to all, or most diseases— 
any man who announces that his 
drug, or his treatment, will in itself 
cure a disease, without regard to the 
variety of causes which may have 
produced the disease, or the organic 
changes which the disease may have 
produced—is either an ignoramus or 
an impostor, and his boast should 
act like a warning. His confidence 
is either crass ignorance, or artfal 
reliance on your credulity. If you 
are ill and distrust the medical aid 
of your town, or country, act cour- 
ageously in that distrust, and leave 
the cure to Nature. But in no case 
withdraw your confidence from the 
imperfect skill of the physician, to 
place it on the perfect ignorance of ' 
the quack. The Medical Art of the 
day may be incompetent to restore 
the “digestive vigour” to your 
stomach which has “lost its tone;” 
but, oh! be not so misguided as to 
search for that “lost tone” in the 
advertisements, Are you so inex- 
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perienced as to put your faith in “ tes- 
timonials?” You will not even send 
to the library to borrow (much less 
buy) the book, which a page of adver- 
tised “opinions of the press” as- 
sures you is the most splendid work 
of the day, thrilling in incident, pro- 
found in thought, brilliant in style, 
replete with humour and pathos, and 
with every other quality which a 
book could have. You are deaf 
to these trumpets. You order a 
book of which none of these things 
are said—about which there is no 
flourish whatever. And you are 
wise. But why does this wisdom 
desert you when a Pill or a Lotion 
is placarded on the walls, or arrests 


your attention in the advertising 
columns? Is it of more conse- 
quence that you should yawn over 
a trashy book, which you have seen 
praised as a chef d’wuore, than that 
you should ruin your health because 
a charlatan praises his medica- 
ments ? 

We conclude with an anecdote: 
A friend of ours, long a victim to 
dyspepsia, was earnestly recom- 
mended to try a “ digestive powder ” 
which promised to restore any 
amount of “lost vigour.” The re- 
commendation came from ,one who 
had great confidence in the powder, 
because he knew that the advertiser 
made a very good living out of it. 
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It is necessary now that we take 
note of Mr. Chitty’s movements. 
After descending from the mess- 
room, and after doing all that was 
in his heart as regarded the con- 
sumption and purloining of viands, 
Menelaus bethought him of that 
expression used by Tom Gervaise 
during dinner, which had unplea- 
santly affected his nerves, and which 
still, whenever he thought of it, 
caused an unaccountable misgiving. 
The fact was, that Nick’s mind had 
been for some days much unsettled 
—indeed, since Brune’s appearance 
at Crystal Mount. That appearance 
Nick conceived to bode no good to 
Christy’s family arrangements; it 
Was, moreover, associated with the 
pang arising out of a suspected un- 


"derstanding between Leander and 


Rosabella; so that, altogether, it 
excited a disagreeable foreboding, 
which various small incidents ap- 
preciable to Chitty’s keen percep- 
tion had augmented. Wine and 
feasting, as is generally the case in 
rancorous minds, far from dissipat- 


ing, only intensified his apprehen- 
sions. He could extract no definite 
suspicion from the meagre evidence, 
and felt the need of counsel and 
confidence. How to get these was 
the question. To call Christy from 
the festive board to listen to a cock- 
and-bull story (as this would be, 
even when lavishly embellished 
with lies), would have no effect save 
to bring down anathemas on his 
head as an old idiot: to call on 
Melhado would bring blows in ad- 
dition to abuse. In this dilemma 
he betook himself to a keener wit 
than either of theirs, and as soon 
as he could eat and drink no more, 
and had bestowed his movable 
plunder, he started off through the 
bush to Kingston, and stopped not 
till he arrived at the door of Mel- 
hado’s house, where he craved an 
audience with that gentleman’s 
mother. ' 
The old lady was at that time 
seated on a rocking-chair in her 
saloon, which was lit by a num- 
ber of wax-lights under brilliant 
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glass shades.* Her spectacles were 
on, and the Rev. Laurence Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey lay open be- 
fore her; for she was a wilful old 
dame, and not to be deprived of 
the enjoyment of real wit and sen- 
timent by nonsensical squeamish- 
ness, Show her any of your cor- 
rect moderns who could write like 
him, and she would think your 
prejudice entitled to attention; but 
you knew very well you couldn’t. 

A young negress with a red hand- 
kerchief on her head, and wearing 
one solitary garment, the name of 
which we are not at liberty to com- 
municate, but whose. material was 
osnaburgh, brandished a flapper, with 
which she chased the mosquitoes 
from her “ Missy,” and controlled 
the frolics of moths, bats, crickets, 
fiddlers, cockroaches, and a host of 
winged insects which made a dis- 
agreeable humming and buzzing, 
and were continually dashing them- 
selves against the glass shades in 
attempts to get at the lights: oceca- 
sionally they took headers against 
the old lady’s eyes and cheeks. As 
is the case with many strong- 
minded persons, Mrs. Melhado was 
not gifted with extreme patience; 
and whenever a crawley-bob suc- 
ceeded in charging her, she sharply 
chid her attendant. Sometimes she 
aimed a vicious blow, which the 
small obscurity generally evaded. 
The subtle plotter, who never ceased 
to keep a watch upon Brune, knew 
of bis visits to Crystal Mount, and 
of the rescue at the Ferry. She 
felt sure that these things had a 
great significance, and was much 
disturbed in consequence, so that 
the child was experiencing a crosser 
time than usual. 

“Bunchy, you little aggravating 
toad,” said Mrs. Melhado, “ what 
did I tell you?” 

“Missy say she mash for me 
wortless head de nex one dat touch 
she!” 

“ IT did; and now come here: one 
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nearly blinded me this minute, and 
there’s another up my nose while I 
speak: come here.” 

“No, no, no, no! I beg you, 
my sweet Missy, I beg you!” 

“ Come when I tell you. It will be 
worse for you if I have to rise.” 

“ Hi-yi-yi-yi!” howled Bunchy; 
“me goin’ for get fum-fum: me 


will dead. Oh, my king! Oh, 
fader!” 
“Very well, I must fetch you, 


then,” said the old gentlewoman, 
preparing to rise; whereupon Bunchy 
raised the most dreadful squealing, 
and set her back and the palms of 
her hands against’ the wall, while 
she rapidly struck the floor with 
her alternate naked feet. On a 
sudden the squealing and dancing 
ceased, the head was raised atten- 
tively, and the small voice said— 

“ Hei, Missy! somebody comin’ 
dis side; make I go see who dere.” 
And Bunchy glided like a dark ar- 
row from the presence of her mis- 
tress, to reappear in an instant, and 
announce that Mr. Chitty was with- 
out, desiring to speak with her on 
“‘impartant bisnis.” 

“Now then, Nick, what brings 
you here at this time of night? I 
thought you were at camp with 
your master,” said Mrs. Melhado, 
sharply, as Mr. Chitty entered and 
made his obeisance. 

He explained that he had been 
at camp through the dinner, which 
en passant he characterised as a 
“plendid ting of de kind, an’ werry 
elegant in de legs of beef and cus- 
tards;” that he had heard several 
dark hints which be understood to 
bode no good to either Miss Wiley 
or to nyoung massa; that he had 
considered the propriety of calling 
the attention of Mr. Arabin or Mr. 
Melhado to his suspicions, but in 
his discretion, under the circum- 
stances of meat and drink, he had 
refrained from consulting those gentle- 
men, and thonght it his duty to con- 
sult, Mrs. Melhado. 





* The reader who has not visited the tropics will reflect that, where windows 
and doors are open, and every breath of air is invited to enter, candles must 


speedily be blown out if not protected. 
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“Right, Nick,” said the old lady ; 
“you've got some gumption. I don’t 
think either of them would have 
listened to your story if you had 
gone to them. Tell me, now, what 

“was said, and I shall know if it 
signifies.” 

“You see, Missy,” said Nick, 
“dem drink in de wine faba ’ponges. 
Where dem put it all, me can’t 
rightly say: tink dem must be holler 
inside, de same as de rum puncheon. 
De more dem swaller, de more reom 
dem seem to got. Dat old cap’n 
Gerbaise an’ Massa Shane find at 
las’ dat dem not able for drink fas’ 
enough out of de long glass, and 
dey ax for tumbler. Den it go 
down more faster. dan a water-’pout. 
Couldn’t sarve dem fas’ enough.” 

“But get on, Nick,” interrupted 
the old lady. “I want to know what 
was said.” 

Mr. Chitty being well corned, was 
unusually loquacious, and not very 
clear. His perspicuity was further 
impaired by the conduct of small 
Bunchy, who, clambering noiseless- 
ly on to a writing-table bebind her 
Missy’s back, executed a series of 
dumb-shows of an insubordinate and 
contemptuous character. The gleeful 
spirit of healthy childhood—Hea- 
ven’s gift to white and black, to 
bond and free—broke forth, regard- 
less of the risk of detection and of 
sharp vengeance. There stood the 
little imp mowing and grimacing, 
and mimicking the old Jady, at 
every turn of whose head she flitted 
to the floor in silence, like the sha- 
dow of a bird, and then mounted 
and began again. Had Mr. Chitty 

_ been alone with the child, he «most 

assuredly would have inflicted con- 
dign chastisement for such liberties 
taken in his august presence; but 
the freemasonry of race deterred 
him from betraying her to the white 
lady. 
Spite of his difficulties, Menelaus 
began again: ‘ Missy mus’ hab de 
goodness to wait lilly bit: me is 
talking as fas’ as me can—me can’t 
talk no faster. Well, you see, dem 
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mus’ hab someting running in for 
dem troats, and when the wine no 
run down, de talkee run out. De 
noise dem make, my! and de wine 
it make dem more wiciouser dan 
mules, and dem swear and holler; 
mus amad. Den Massa Shane be- 
gin to cuss* nyoung Massa Manuel, 
and say he wish him head mash an’ 
Miss Wiley too good for him. Him 
say so, Missy, but him don’t ’peak 
de trat’. Me allis say dat Massa 
Manuel de biggest buckrah gentle- 
man in de place. Me allis ’tand up 
for massa when dem cuss him. Me 
say all time——” 

“Do get on, Nick; what did they 
say ?” 

“ Ax for your pardon, Missy. Me 
is not de soart of pusson to weaste 
time in talk. Ebberybody know 
dat Nick Chitty one berry silent 
man—berry circumspec: him see 
good many ting dat him not tell 
nobody, ‘ceptin’ to dose dat it 
consarn, Now, if Missy will please 
to listen, me will tell de "tory in 
berry few words.” 

Nick then went back to the be- 
ginning. Mrs. Melhado perceived 
that her only plan was to let him 
have his way; so she set herself 
resolutely, though not very patient- 
ly, to listen. The moment her at- 
tention became fixed, Bunchy’s ec- 
centricities assumed a more daring 
character. The small body, without 
creating a sound, writhed and gesti- 
culated not altogether ungracefully. 
Standing on alternate feet, she 
kicked, or made believe to spring, 
at the old lady; or she threw her- 
self into attitades of mock defiance 
and scorn: then, flourishing her 
little weapon like a sword, she made 
sweeps and passes with it through 
the air, and finally delivered cut 
No. 7 towards Mrs. Melhado’s crown, 
as if the little hand and arm had 
belonged to Shaw, and the flapper 
had been the sabre of that redoubt- 
ed life-guardsman. Mr. Chitty con- 
tained himself admirably, and in due 
time picked up the thread of his dis- 
course. Then he proceeded— 





* To curse often signifies no more than to abuse. 
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“Massa Pat Shane, him cuss 
nyoung massa, and say him no 
good enough for Miss Wiley; and 
ole Cap’n Gerbaise him say, ‘ Look 
out, boy, to-night; him will be 
sarve a trick dat he little tink of 
before de morning.’ Den dem cock 
deir yeye, and nod deir head, an’ 
tink all right.” 

“It may be only some nonsense, 
after all,” said Mrs. Melhado; “ was 
there nothing more ?” 

“No nonsense, Missy, no non- 
sense,” said Nick, eagerly. “ You 
tink old Nick no sabey when dem 
goin’ to do real wickedness? Me 
know dem not makin’ fan.” 

The old lady mused: ‘“ Perhaps 
you are right,” said she. “TI think 
that this matter, though if may 
mean nothing at all, should be 
looked to. Take a mule from the 
stable, and go up, now, with all 
speed, to Crystal Mount. Don’t go 
to bed, but observe all that is going 
on in the premises. If you see the 
Jeast cause for alarm, send down for 
your master at once—your master, 
mind: it won’t be sufficient to ac- 
quaint Mrs. Arabin. I have never 
felt easy since you told me of Mr. 
Brune being up there lately. Here, 
take this: I always requite usefal 
service. And now, be off!” 

Having dismissed Nick Chitty, 
the old lady was much disquieted, 
and paced the room hurriedly, quite 
forgetting little Bunchy, who; squat- 
ting in a gloomy corner, did not 
even roll her eyes, lest the motion 
shuuld attract attention, and the 
adjourned ceremony of fum-fum be 
consummated. Her mistress was, 
however, occupied with far other 
thoughts. Though she had been 
interrupted, and had inserted her 
spectacles at that pathetic page in 
the Sentimental Journey where the 
fair and gushing Rambouliet tem- 
porarily retires from the scene, she 
did not resume her reading. She 
reflected with extreme anxiety that 
the success or failure of her plan 
might depend on the discretion and 
fidelity of Mr. Nicholas Chitty. Mrs. 
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Melhado was too shrewd not to 
know: the spite with which fate re- 
gards such compacts as her treaty 
with Christy Arabin. Smooth as 
everything looked, a false move, or 
an accident, or gs counter-stroke, 
might upset the scheme. Ready 
and strong-willed herself, she re- 
cognised instinctively the same qna- 
lities in Brune, and felt an undefin- 
able dread of him, such as she was 
accustomed to inspire in others, 
Scarcely knowing the young man 
by sight, she had learned his char- 
acter and acknowledged its force. 
She did not dare to reckon on snec- 
cess till all should be accomplished; 
and she was haunted by a presenti- 
ment of mischance, which her self- 
command barely enabled her to 
conceal, 

She slept not that night. 

Mr. Chitty emerged from Melha- 
do’s house with spirits much light- 
ened by the largesse which his tid- 
ings had obtained, and by the pro- 
spect of occasioning a little disap- 
pointment and misery ere long. 

In the stable he found a spur, 
which he girded to one of his heels, 
and soon placed in close communi- 
cation with the flank of his mule; 
the spurring of whom, mingled 
with administrations of supple- 
jack,* quite stayed his appetite for 
mischief, and caused him to gallop 
along pleasantly, and to think calm- 
ly over what he had to do. He 
soon decided that, in case of sum- 
moning old Christy home, he must 
employ a messenger in whom he 
could place some confidence. Now 
Leander Mr. Chitty at once rejected 
in his mind. “Him no good, him 
wortless,” thought he, and passed on 
to the consideration of other ser- 
vants, among whom he found it diffi- 
cult to make a satisfactory selection. 
For Nick was aware that, on the 
knowledge of Big Massa being out 
for a jovial night, and of many 
neighbouring Massas being simi- 
larly engaged, a great Obeah cere- 
monial had been arranged on the 
estate, and that the adorers of 





* A tough withe, used as a whip. 
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Mumbo Jumbo were expected to 
attend in large numbers, from the 
whole neighbourhood. If, there- 
fore, he could succeed in finding a 
messenger, he could by no means 
‘depend on the message being car- 
ried quickly, or at all. After re- 
volving then all available emisza- 
ries, as we see the Cardinal Duke 
de Richelieu do in Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s play, he, with the 
prompt decision of that minister, 
fixed on our friend Domingo, whom 
he had used on former occasions, 
and whose loyalty and zeal he 
thought he might be sure of for 
the nonce. Accordingly he pulled 
up the panting mule at Domingo’s 
hut, and desired him on no account 
to go abroad that night, as there 
might be work for him which would 
bring a rich reward. He likewise 
promised a particular intercession 
with the Obeah sage on Qomingo’s 
behalf; and this promise seemed 
warranted by the intimacy and 
consideration which he enjoyed 
with that distinguished person. 
Large numbers of the people, both 
male and female, were already 
about the fields and paths, but it 
was too early for any of the Obeah 


rites. 

Mr. Chitty’s own mind on the 
subject of Obeah could not be de- 
scribed as one and indivisible, for 
he wandered sometimes into ex- 
tremes of superstition and of scep- 
ticism, and traversed all degrees 
between those states. By night, 
and in times of difficulty or afilic- 
tion, his faith was more or less 
lively; but prosperity and daylight 
shook his affiance—yea, evep to 
scoffing and reviling. He had on 
more than one occasion so far for- 
gotten himself as to use very strong, 
contemptuous, and bad a guage 
touching the solemn meeting which 
was now assembling; and that 


notwithstanding his interest with 
the Obeah man, and his expecta- 
tion of assistance from that source 
in his suit to Rosabella. The re- 
collection of this profaneness cross- 
ed his mind as he saw his single- 
hearted brethren collecting; 


and 
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the magnitude of the power which 
he had provoked, and the dire re- 
sults which might follow, smote 
his craven conscience with stagger- 
ing force. What if the Obeah man, 
while seemingly bland and respect- 
ful, had secret notice of his calum- 
nies and impiety! What if the 
caution given him to beware of an- 
other professor was simply a mode 
of communicating a coming doom 
which he felt that he so justly de- 
served! As these thoughts gained 
strength Nick was getting on to 
a dark aud legendary part of the 
road, where his heart stood still 
with terror. It is not recorded 
that his hair stood on end on this 
or any other occasion, but there 
were symptoms sufficient to confirm 
the fact of his pot-valiant bluster 
being thoroughly subdued, and of 
his mind being in such a nervous 
and superstitious condition as to 
account for the scene which soon 
followed. He tried to feel plucky 
on emerging into a more open road 
faltered an oath or so, and essayed 
to whistle, but produced only a 
tremulous asthmatic hissing which 
must rather have amused the spirits 
whom he was braving. A little 
more light was unquestionably a 
relief though, and a pull at his rum 
flask was not without a reaction- 
ary effect. Helped by these stimuli, 
Nick contrived to get off the mule’s 
saddle and bridle and to turn him 
into a piece of guinea-grass as soon 
as he got home. Then he took his 
measures for observation and con- 
cealment. Two or three times he 
thought he heard footsteps behind, 
but persnaded himself that it was 
fancy. The moon was not up, but it 
was far from dark; and after recon- 
noitring the house and premises, he 
selected for his post a small building 
consisting of two rooms, one over 
the other; the upper being a gay 
little pavilion, commanding a fine 
view, and the lower a homely gar- 
den-house, to whose height the 
building was screened by shrubs, 
except that the dodrway was clear, 
and had a good view of two 
sides of the dwelling-house, and of 
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the private road which connected 
the property with the public way. 
Down here he wotld be admirably 
placed. While exercising a sharp 
look-out, he would himself be in 
deep shadow, and the absence of 
openings in the wall behind him 
would insure both eyes and ears 
from distraction. Against all these 
recommendations Nick saw one 
disagreeable objection to the place. 
There were near it one or two tombs 
containing the ashes of former 
denizens of the place, such objects 
being by no means uncommon on 
estates. In his present frame of 
mind he would as lief have declined 
their. neighbourhood; but the gar- 
den-house was so eligible that he 
gulped down some more rum and 
his fear together, and made with 
tolerable steadiness for his station. 
Was it his fancy? Yes, of course 
it was bis fancy; he was always 
fanciful when he felt as he did 
now; but he could have sworn that 
he saw a duppy* glide from one of 
the tombs, and vanish in the very 
building he was approaching. This 
nonsense was of a piece with the 
footsteps which he had thought he 
heard dogging him at intervals for 
the last half-hour. With great re- 
solution he walked to and entered 
the building, and then he laughed 
at- his own fears as he seated him- 
self on a box which he felt near the 
door, and collected his senses for 
keen observation. The rum and the 
excitement together raised a persua- 
sion that his watch would not be 
in vain; and, as he reflected, the 
charming idea gained strength that 
he might frustrate somebody’s cher- 
ished hope that night; and he not 
only forgot his fears, but began to 
have a sense of enjoyment. 

“ Ha, boy!” chuckled old Nick 
to himself, “you tink you dam 
clebber. Berry well, perhapsin you 
is. You hab plenty brains: berry 
good. You savey ebberyting; you 
not like poor black negar; him 
don’t savey nuttin’, poor debil! 
You make capital plan; you nebber 
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tink dat ’tupid ole Nick Chitty able 
for cheat you. Ole Nick, hah! No, 
I ax for you pardon, Mennylaiss— 
yes, Mennylaiss, I believe. is de 
name you is please to call dat ole 
feller!” And Mr. Chitty ground his 
teeth together in a charitable man- 
ner, while his countenance in the 
dim light of the doorway exhibited 
that sort of benign expression which 
the wolf puts on when waiting im- 
patiently for a lamb. There wasa 
luxury in that silent half-hour 
which it would have been hard to 
part with at all, but. which it was 
thrice and four times distressing 
to have disturbed, as was at last the 
case; for in the very height of his 
reverie Mr. Chitty was startled by a 
hideous groan: then a sepulchral 
voice said— 

“ Hei, you ole raskil, debil come 
fetch you at las’. Here, duppies, 
one, two,,tree of you take up dis 
ole rogue. Oarry him ’traight. to 
h—: hear ’ee ?” 

“ Oh fader, oh murder, oh my 
king!” groaned Nick, in excruciat- 
ing terror, and conscience-stricken. 
“ Me nebber meaned it; me was only 
joking; me allis lub de Obeah; ax de 
daddy.” 

“ Silence, sar; no ‘peak a word: 
hoo-o-000!” roared the voice, and a 
clap of thunder shook the room, 
while Chitty was violently thrust 
from his seat and belaboured with 
blows from invisible hands and 
sticks. 

“Oh, warrah, wurrah, wurrah! 
Oh fader!” groaned he. 

“ You ’peak anoder word, s’ ’elp 
me Gad, me kill you ’pon de ’pot,” 
returned the voice. 

“ What mus’ me do, sar?” sighed 
Nick, submissively ; “me is ’greeable 
to do anyting.” 

‘“* Hah, dat sound more properer,” 
the dread one replied; “dat more 
righter. Now den, if you don’t want 
to be choke outright, put for you face 
upon de ground and listen.” 

Nick prostrated himself. 

“Rub for you mont’ and nose 





well in de dirt. Now den, sar, you 


* Spirit. 
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is not to tell no libing soul anyting 
you see dis night. Dere is duppies 
an’ debils flying about plenty, per- 
hapsin you might see some of dem. 
If you does, no say a word, or you 
is a dead negar. Now, mind anoder 
ting; if you eber tinks of courting 
Miss Rosabella, de Obeah come kill 
you sure asaguo. Me know ebbery- 
ting you does; don’t tink for cheat 
me, you dam black negar. Hei! 
what dat? Me mus’go. Mind what 
me tell you.” 

The celestial visitant ceased ab- 
raptly. Again the thunder resound- 
ed through the apartment. A foot 
was placed heavily on Mr. Chitty’s 
body, and a weighty person was felt 
to jump over him. The jar upon 
his spine caused him involuntarily 
to disobey the injunction he had 
just heard, and to raise his head. A 
form which seemed gigantic had just 
cleared the doorway, and, bounded 
along the path to where it joined 
the other path from the house. At 
the junction were two figures in 
light floating garments, evidently 
some of the duppies against whom 
Chitty had been cautioned. The 
three figures joined, and took the 
road leading from the property. 
Nick stood astonished, gazing after 
them till they disappeared, his heart 
going pit-a-pat, and his tongue cleav- 
ing to the roof of his mouth with 
terror. “Ob, lad-a-gad!” groaned 
Mr. Chitty, chafiog his bruised mem- 
bers, and wiping the cold perspi- 
ration from his face, “ Duappy da 
come!” After a few moments of 
horror, he felt that the actual sight 
of duppies was more tolerable than 
the fear of their appearance. He 
had looked upon them, and still 
lived; nay, save in the matter of a 
bruise or two, he was none the worse. 
Nick had a tolerably quick brain, 
and he no sooner began to use it, 
than it set about clearing his be- 
wilderment. Though he had been 
ineapable of observing accurately at 
the time when he beheld tlie appa- 
ritions, there had been in the figure 
and gait of one of them something 
which called up the image of his 
beloved Miss Rosabella. The idea, 
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after once presenting itself, grew ra- 
pidly stronger and stronger, until he 
perceived that, after all, it was more 
likely to have been his “ ’pring- 
flower” in the flesh than a disembo- 
died spirit. Then came the thought 

of his rival Leander, and jealousy - 
solved the whole riddle. The very 
design which he was there to frus- 
trate had been effected before his 
eyes, and he knew it not. Fool, dolt, 
idiot that be was! he had been com- 
pletely cozened. Of this he felt sure; 
and yet there lingered a shade of 
difficulty, which still seemed to link 
the affair with the supernatural. The 
deceit might have been easy enough 
if everything had been prepared for 
it, but his selection of the garden- 
house was unpremeditated, and his 
very presence on the estate was not 
designed by himself when last he 
left the premises. Therefore, sup- 
posing the whole thing a trick, the 
juggler must have divined his mo- 
tives and intentions, which indi- 
cated something more than human 
ability. We could have relieved Mr. 
Ohitty’s mind, as we will now do 
that of the reader, by observing, that 
negroes are accustomed to think 
aloud, and that Nick, rendered in- 
cautious by his potations and the 
wish to subdue his fear, had been, 
while disposing of the mule and 
reconnoitring the ground, most com- 
municative to himself, as well as to 
another person who had watched 
him. Having thus destroyed the 
beauty of the mystery, we may as 
well complete our confidence, and 
say honestly, what we had rather 
not say—that two of the figures seen 
by Nick Chitty were Leander and 
Rosabella; while the third—how 
shall we name the third! The 
third was the sweetest being in the 
island—Violet Arabin! Thus the 
murder is out. Violet, in tiny thin 
shoes, and wrapped in a light shawl, 
had stolen from her father’s roof in 
the night-watches. Whether her 
flight was confided or not to any 
other person in the house save her 
companion, we are unable to report. 
All we know is, that Leander, in 
after years, was accustomed to urge 
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Rosy to confession on this point, 
while declaring that he saw a light 
in Mrs. Arabin’s room; and tkat 
between the window and the lamp 
he distinctly perceived a figure mov- 
ing nervously about, and apparently 
watching the fugitives. But it is 
notorious that negroes talk a great 
deal of nonsense. 

With a trembling and hurried 
step did Violet wend her way to the 
entrance-gate, escorted by her com- 
panions. Having passed through 
into the public road, she cast about 
her an anxious glance, while Rosy 
ejaculated, “ Hei, buckra no come!” 
The person they expected to meét 
there was of course Arthur Brune, 
&man not given to break tryste on 
any occasion, far less on one such 
as this! The difficulty of Violet’s 
situation requires no description. 
A hasty consultation was held, in 
which both her companions coun- 
selled return. Rosy promised to 
remain on sentry at the gate, and 
to give notice of Brune’s arrival. 
But Violet did not choose, after the 
step she had-taken, to cross again 
that night the threshold of Crystal 
Mount. Her decision had cost her 
too much to be thus dallied with, 
and her faith in Arthur assured her 
that he could not be far away. Nick 
Chitty’s presence in the garden, too, 
was a sutficient reason for not going 
back, nor halting in uncertainty at 
the gate. For some way down the 
mountain there was but one prin- 
cipal road, and she determined to 
take it. It was easy, ut most places, 
to elude observation by retiring 
among the rocks or bushes, and 
Arthur was sure to be met before 
they had travelled far along it. It 
proved, however, that there were a 
great many black and coloured peo- 
ple about, as we have already seen. 
Some of these evinced a disposition 
to join company, and identify the 
party. Wherefore Leander soon 
persuaded Violet and her attendant 
to keep to a negro path that ran at 
a little distance, almost parallel with 
the road, while he himself, on the 
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public way, kept a look-out for the 
tardy lover. In this way they had 
proceeded for some time, still with- 
out meeting the object of their 
search, when the question of return 


began to be agitated again by the’ 


brown lady. Violet, though deter- 
mined to resist her solicitation, 
knew not, nevertheless, how to re- 
ply to Rosy’s arguments. Her shoes 
were torn, her feet were. sore, her 
voice was nearly lost through shame 
and disappointment. Overcome at 
length with emotion the poor girl 
seated herself, with a sigh of de- 
spair, on a fallen tree; and, unable 
longer to control her agony, she 
bitterly wept. Rosabella, greatl 
affected, and getting frigh 
leaned over her mistress, giving 
what consolation and encourage- 
ment she could, but urging. her to 
retrace her steps. 
heard the sharp yelp of a dog, which 
made Rosy start according to the 


instinct of her race. The bark was. 


repeated after a short interval; then 
again it followed, getting quicker. 

“ Hei!” shrieked Rosy, “de dogs 
come tear we—make we run.”* 

Violet controlled her feelings, 
and, in her turn, soothed the alarm 
of her attendant. 

‘Nonsense, Rosabella,” she said, 
“they are watchdogs on some of 
the surrounding estates, perhaps 
miles off. You can hear them at 
a great distance on a night such as 
this.” 

“Dere, dere again! 
nearer,” sobbed Rosy. 
what we is to do.” 

It seemed certainly as if the dogs 
were coming nearer. Presently 
Leander joined them from the high- 
road. He, too, had been scared by 
the approaching animals. There 
was no further talk now of retarn- 
ing home; that would have been 
to meet the dreaded dogs. Violet, 
seeing them disposed to push for- 
ward, exerted herself to advance 
again, and despatched Leander back 
to the main road, EF eee that 
all would walk 


dem come 
“Oh lad, 
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nearly so. Quickly as the party 
now moved, the dogs’ voices gained 
on them. Leander was not long in 
once more rejoining his convoy, bis 
fright being excessive. Both he and 


- Rosy were past hearing reason, and, 


half leading, half carrying Violet, 
they struck off on across path, which 
led to a house at no great distance, 
where they might be within reach 
of shelter. Horrified, indeed, they 
were; but not so much so as: will 
be the reader, when we state that 


the yelps and howls proceeded from 
our friends Echo and Crocodile, and 
that the gentle Violet Arabin, to 
whom all connected with her were 
so loving, 
“That they might not beteem the winds 
of heaven . 
Visit her cheek too roughly "— 
the delicate girl, for whom han- 
dreds of one sex were at the time 
sighing, and whom hundreds of the 
other sex were envying—was liter- 
ally being hunted by bloodhounds. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
e ’ 


The book-keeper to whom, as we 
have seen, Echo and Crocodile had 
been consigned by Melhado, being 
a young man of enterprise, had, ever 
since their arrival, been burning with 
the desire to test their qualities. 
However, no opportunity of doing 
so presented itself until the great 
Obeah assemblage of which he had 
notice, as was stated some way back. 
Then he determined to astonish 
some of their deluded minds, and 
to create a summary dispersion; at 
least he did not plead guilty to any 
worse design, and it did not appear 
that Melhado’s instructions pointed 
to anything more sanguinary. Ac- 
cordingly he took the field in most 
approved style, mounted on _ his 
fleetest nag, with topboots and spurs 
on, and a wonderfal hunting-whip 
in his hand. He had amused him- 
self till past midnight with con- 
suming cold ram-and-water, which, 
together with his sporting turn-out, 
so raised his spirits, that, when he 
had ordered the muzzles to be taken 
off, and he heard the brutes try their 
voices in low single yelps, he began 
to search his memory for hunting- 
terms of which he had read, and to 
erack his whip and ery “ Yoicks!” in 
a very creditable and_ intelligent 
manner. His “Tally-ho!” gave evi- 
dence of considerable talent. He like- 
wise incited the animals to “ Hark 
forward ;” but that exhortation was 
unnecessary, seeing that they were 
already proceeding at a vigorous 
pace, and puzzled him to keep up 


with them, as he had to make 
several detours. At length, soon 
after crossing the main road, they 
began to raise their noses more fre- 
quently, and to give longer and 
louder notes; and finally, heedless 
of a caution to “hold hard,” they 
ran completely out of sight in full 
ery. It is dreadful to contemplate 
the peril in which our sweet girl 
was placed, of being attacked and 
probably torn and mangled by these 
ferocious brutes! The shelter for 
which she and her escort were mak- 
ing was not very distant, but yet 
so far off that no human foot could 
reach it before being overtaken by 
the fleet pursuers. The dogs were 
in the same enclosure as our party, 
and might in daylight have seen it; 
and a catastrophe was imminent, 
which it sickens us to think of, 
and which would have given a page 
to the annals of the island inter- 
esting and barrowing in all time, 
when, by a providential interven- 
tion, the animals diverged suddenly 
from the track of our fugitives, and 
made off with increased zeal and 
redoubled howlings in an oblique 
direction. To explain the escape it 
is necessary to return to Mr. Chitty. 

We left that gentleman in all 
the pleasure of a dawning conscious- 
ness that he had been done. To 
do him justice, he did not, after 
this discovery, waste time in lamen- 
tations or oaths, but set himself 
energetically to work out what mis- 
chief might yet be in his power. 
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He determined to bring Christy upon 


the scene in all haste, and to do 
what he could himself to arrest the 
fugitives. In falfilment of both in- 
tentions he took the way to Domin- 
go’s hut, and, having roused that in- 
dividual from the side of his beloved 
Ualisto, bade him hie with all speed 
to Up Park Oamp, and tell Massa 
Arabin that he was wanted at 
home directly—something terrible 
had happened. He was to request 
Mr. Arabin to look at his watch 
when the message was delivered; 
and, if it was within two hours 
from that time, Domingo would re- 
ceive three dollars (a Jamaica pound). 
Having despatched his messenger, 
Nick went out among the people, 
who were collected in the fields, 
to get news of the runaways, and stop 
them. 

“You is not clear off yet!” 
thought Menelaus, “ Ole Nick no 
fool.” 

Domingo put his best leg fore- 
most to win the pound, and started 
away at a great speed, which 
brought him at a fortunate mo- 
ment across the track on which the 
bloodhounds had _ wellnigh run 
into our party. Either for old 
acquaintance’ sake, or for his very 
superior bouquet, the dogs, after a 
short hesitation, ran decidedly on his 
trail. He soon discovered his hor- 
rid predicament with an agony that 
cannot be described; yet he exerted 
both skill and muscles to escape. 
The whole mountain-side was well 
known to him, and by some dexter- 
ous drops, jamps, and climbings, 
he gained every now and then a 
start on his pursuers. The danger 
was so imminent that he did not 
dare to lose time in seeking for a 
tree into which he could mount, 
otherwise he might have been se- 
cure, though his errand would have 
been left undone. Once, after run- 
ning for some yards along the bed 
of a mountain stream, he knew by 
the cessation of the baying that 
his pursuers were at fault, and he 
halted to draw breath and dash 
the perspiration from his counte- 
nance. Alas, no! they are once 
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more on his trail, and the race for 
life was yet to be run. Away again, 
and away: it were endless to nar- 
rate the shifts and doubles of the 
hunted man, or the fell instinct of 
the hounds. As long as his strength 
and wind were in fair condition, 
he ran with hope and sometimes 
with success; but when these were 
fast failing, and his feet were 
galled and cut, and full of thorns, 
and his clothes, and almost his 
whole person, torn and bloody from 
the passage through the thickets, 
the blackness of despair came over 
him. ’Twas for dear life though, 
and worth contesting to the last: 
wherefore he pushes on, blown and 
footsore, but as yet untaken. Lusty 
confident life is an awful power! 
It maintains the struggle with 
greedy death, and baffles sometimes 
the grisly king. Give the mind 
her due glory here, and forget not 
that she will survive when her pre- 
sent dwelling-place has returned to 
be the dust of the earth: but for all 
that, a sound deep chest and trusty 
sinews are a great possession— 
such as a man may lawfally rejoice 
in! 

Some way down the mountain 
he knows of a ravine bestridden by 
a foot-bridge formed of the trunk 
of a not very thick tree, and made 
practicable by a light handrail which 
has been secured to it. The dogs 
might venture to follow across, but 
they must do so singly. He may 
be able, with a stone or a stake 
torn from the bridge, to stun them 
as they come over in succession, or 
possibly to strike them into the 
chasm below. He loses a few min- 
utes in seeking right and left for 
the path which leads to the bridge; 
but it is time well expended. 4 
is already on the tree-trunk while 
his pursuers are struggling and yell- 
ing down the steep in rear. The 
frail causeway bends and _totters 
beneath him; but, courage! he is 
safe across. And now a thought 
strikes him. Cannot his 
nerved by the fear of death, suffice to 
dislodge the structure? He will try. 
He does try; he makes a mighty 
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effort. It creaks and_ vibrates. 
Another pull—hurrah! Listen to 
the echoes as the dismounted bridge 
crashes down the rocks below, and 
leaps and bounds as if in triumph 
too. But he has only a short re- 
gard for the tumbling log. On 
the opposite bank of the ravine 
four eyes shine now in the light of 
the risen moon. He can look at 
them as he recovers breath, and as 
the terrible throbbings of his heart 
subside a little. Between his deep- 
drawn sighs he can shake his fist 
and gasp a curse at the fiends. 
Softly, poor Domingo! you have 
done a bold and a clever thing, but 
you have not escaped Echo and 
Crocodile. They have learned their 
dreadful work in Cuba, trained by 
an indefatigable Chasseur. They 
have been taught to meet such a 
difficulty: and, after a few cautious 
investigations to be sure of the 
case, they turn their noses up the 
ravine to double round its head. 
Tis nigh half a furlong ap; can 
they, without scent, recover his 
trail? Perhaps not—there is one 
chance. If they do, they are thrown 
back by a disheartening interval— 
there is another chance. He has at 
any rate advantage of time enough 
to climb a tree. But there is no 
tree—nothing but rock and under- 
wood and grass. The voices are 
still. He knows not where the 
dogs may be. Perhaps they are 
running in a false direction; but 
they may discover the true one. 
"Tis best to get forward, yet he can 
afford to go more gently. He swings 
along: all seems still and safe. 
Heavens! has he escaped? Dares 
he think that he has? Almost he 
hopes. Hope not, miserable man! 
there is the yelp again. They have 
recovered your trail. But cleverly 
avail yourself of the start which 
you have so gallantly won. The 
dogs’ voices once more send the 
electric terror through his veins. 
He runs amain; and the dogs ran. 
Do they gain on him? He can 


hardly tell; but he fears they do. 
Hah! there--there is a hut, and he 
can gain it. 


He is on the™ plain 
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now, and scours along toward the 
refuge — a negro’s house. How’s 
this? The owner has gone to the 
Obeah meeting, and has fastened 
his door. Oonfusion! but Domingo 
can break it in. He throws himself 
against the door, but it resists, 
Again. Why is it stronger than 
negro doors in general?—why? But 
it is so: he cannot force it, and to 
lose time is to lose life—away! 
away ! 


In the small hours of the morning 
a native of the county Tipperary 
was fulfilling his appointed duty as 
a sentinel in Up Park Camp at 


‘the postern which faces the Moun- 


tains, when the Enemy of Man- 
kind, in bodily shape, was seen to 
scramble over the railings as no 
human being could have done it, 
and then to stagger forwards, with 
a diabolical wildness, across the 
sentry’s beat. Hell-hounds at the 
same time filled the air with their 
cries, and struggled frantically to 
force themselves between the iron 
rails. Private Michael Muldoony 
was afterwards picked up insensible 
from the ground at his post—a 
thing that had happened before. 
On inspection, he was found to have 
been picked up sober—a thing that 
had never happened before. This 
last wonder eclipsed, in the opinion 
of his comrades and of the sergeant 
of the guard, the wonderful fale by 
which he accounted for his coma- 
tose condition. This is an incredu- 
lous and perverse world. It was 
bad enough to be frightened out of 
one’s senses by the Prince of Dark- 
ness, but to have the vision dis- 
credited was intolerable to Irish 
feelings. Michael could not bear 
to be doubted, consequently the 
said Muldoony found himself, a few 
hours afterwards, withdrawn from 
the tumults and vanities of this 
outer world into a solitary cell, 
vulgarly called the Black Hole, tu 
expiate the offence of having 
knocked down and otherwise mal- 
treated one Barnabas Ryan. Now, 
Barney Ryan’s behaviour had been 
aggravating. He had not scrupled 
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to assert that the vision which 
Michael supposed himself to have 
seen was nothing but the last su- 
preme effort of Domingo in escap- 
ing from the bloodhounds. Barney 
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was right though; yet so rudely 
did he demolish Mike’s most effective 
canteen narrative that they were not 
drunk under the same table again for 
upwards of three weeks. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


To bring up our narrative to this 
point of the somewhat disorderly 
entry of Domingo into camp, we 
must investigate the course of 
events in Knox’s room, to which 
port we some time ago consigned a 
very merry party. If you heeded 
only your ears in that pleasant re- 
tirement, you would have thought 
they were all talking at once: if 
you gave heed to your eyes and 
nose in preference to your ears, you 
must have fancied that each mouth 
was creating smoke to the exclusion 
of every other function; so great 
was the din of tongues, and so pal- 
pable was the vapour notwithstand- 
ing the open windows. Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, with an air of extreme de- 
spondency, brought in some coffee, 
and so reduced the general Babel 
to a more equable conversation. 

“Now then, boys,” cried Knox, 
“take some coffee. I'll answer for 
it, it’s good. I’ve a patent machine 
for brewing it. Hallo! how’s this, 
Gonsalvo? This isn’t the unap- 
proachable quintessence of Mocha 
—Edward Knox, sole patentee—to 
imitate which is felony. How’s 
this, eh ?” 

“ De peccolator break, sar,” sighed 
the great captain, “and me ’bliged 
to boil him in the pipkin.” 

“The devil fly away with yon, 
you whining rascal,” shouted Knox. 
“You've clestroyed the best perco- 
lator in Jamaica, and degraded me 
from my supremacy in the prepara- 
tion of coffee. Henceforth Edward 
Knox is as other men are. Oh, you 
long-faced villain!” 

“Don’t fret yourself, Knox,” said 
Mr. Acting Judge, “ ye’ll get a better 
one for a dollar.” 

“Impossible,” sighed Knox. 

“Why impossible?” asked some 
one. 


“Perhaps he can’t raise the dol- 
lar,” suggested Melhado. 

“He may draw on me at three 
months for that amount,” said Judge 
Blake, benevolently. 

* Fait,” said Pat, “he might draw 
on ye for six months before he'd 
draw a dollar out of ye.” 

“Tll drink some of this rather 
than be ungracious, though it’s cer- 
tainly nearer a solid than a liquid,” 
said the Judge. 

“Not quite so delicate as some of 
your legal arguments, Mr. Judge,” 
responded Knox. 

“Tt’s as strong as the arm of the 
law or the hangman’s knot, though,” 
observed old Christy. 

“Rather,” said Judge Blake, “ it’s 
like the quality of mercy, in respect 
of not being strained.” 

* Tt’s like Gervaise’s hat,” ventured 
Melhado, ‘it’s so greasy.” 

“And like your d d head, it’s 
so infernally thick,” said Tom, judg- 
ing his distance, and seeing that the 
stick could not reach. 

“Ye’re too funny intirely,” said 
Pat Shane; “but be cautious, boys, 
how y’ emit such brilliant flashes. 
There’s fifty barr’ls of powder in the 
magazine opposite, and ye’ll maybe 
blow us up. I can see the jokes 
twistin’ and twirlin’ about the con- 
ductor like a nest of snakes before 
Saint Patrick. What shall it be now, 
cards or bones?” 

The pasteboard had it; and, 
three or four barrack-tables having 
been put together for the occasion, 
the party sat down to a round 
game, which at-that time was much 
in vogue, and which caused a very 
brisk circulation of cash. We have 
no pleasure in giving the details of 
the gambling scene which ensued ; 
the general features of it are easily 
communicated. Each player sat 
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with a little heap of notes, doub- 
loons, pistoles, and dollars before 
him, and each had a glass of brandy- 
and-water, the frequent use of 
which during the excitement of the 
game caused the cloth to be largely 
printed with damp rings. Smok- 
ing, of course, proceeded; and 
while some, with moderate fortune 
or strong facial nerves, preserved 
a look of indifference, most of 
the countenances alternated from 
“grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere.” Old Christy enjoyed the 
thing amazingly, played with spirit, 
and lost his money with a good 
grace. Melhado was a loser almost 
from the beginning, and he got 
very angry at last. Mr. Acting 
Judge lost and won with a joke for 
both chances. The youngsters soon 
got excited and intent upon the 
game. The elders were not so 
easily interested, and Pat Shatie 
was so inattentive, and he so dis- 
turbed the company by talking 
loud, that he had to be pulled up 
several times. Tom Gervaise held 
his cards and played mechanically, 
but seemed only half-conscious of 
what he was doing. Knox, with- 
out being rash, played very boldly, 
and by his courage forced the fickle 
dame to relent. And so for hours 
they played and played, until some 
were sleepy, and some were weary, 
and some were tired of losing, and 
others wanted to stop and to carry 
off their gains. There was a pretty 
lain intimation that nearly all had 
ad enough of it; bat Melhado 
claimed to have his deal, as the only 
chance of -retrieving in some degree 
the ill-luck of the evening. He dealt, 
and forced the stakes up to the 
highest that the game allowed; but 
the result was only that fortune 
declared more openly against him. 
Nothing prospered with him that 
night, and he had to disburse the 
value of many a tin kettle, bum- 
boat, mirror, lead coffin, and bale 
of cotton. Mr. Judge, in putting 
on a somewhat heavy stake, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the value 
of the store would cover what he 
was about to win, and proposed a 
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dividend if the effects should be in- 


sufficient. Melhado lost his deal at 
last, and dashed down the pack. 
“ Curse the cards!” he exclaimed. 


“That’s not poloite,” said Pat 
Shane. 
“Damn _ politeness!” answered 
Melhado, not with the highest 
courtesy. 


“Being a poloite man meself,” 
said Pat, “I consider meself affronted 
by that remark.” . 

“You do?” said Melhado. “ Why, 
who the devil ever mentioned your 
name, or passed the slightest reflee- 
tion on you ?” 

“By implication ye did,” an- 
swered Pat, “when ye spoke in 
that rude way concerning polite- 
ness.” 

“ Well, I'll be hanged,” said Mel- 
hado, exasperated beyond control, 
“if ITever heard of more bullying, 
ungentlemanly conduct!” 

“That's it, is it?” said Pat. “By 
the powers, then, me boy, I'll try 
and tache ye the use of more lady- 
like words, so I will!” 

“No doubt you’re quite a profes- 

sor in that line,’ said Melhado, with 
asneer: “I hope your charges are 
moderate.” 
‘““Maybe ye’l] not think them 
,” answered Pat; “and, now ye 
mintion accounts, there’s a little 
favour of yours that I haven't 
jewly acknowledged yet. D’ye mind 
the sloight obligation ye put me 
under at Fort Augusta concerning 
Irish blackguards, bad luck to ye? 
I’ve the resate ready and convanient 
in a mahogany case, and shall have 
the greatest pleasure in remitting 
it.” 

“Well, I think you'd better, go to 
bed now,” said Melhado; “you'll 
view this differently in the morning, 
I fancy. I’m very sleepy myself, and 
want to be off; so let’s have no more 
nonsense.” 

Pat Shane placed himself be- 
tween Mannel and the door, and 
said very quietly, “ Mister Melhado, 
as ye don’t seem to understand a 
hint, allow me to mintion in plain 
terms that ye’ve insulted me by 
calling my behaviour bullying and 
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ungentlemanly. I demand satisfac- 
tion.” 

“Yes, very well,” said Manuel, 
pretending to regard this as a tipsy 
fancy of Pat’s; “let me away now, 


and anything you wish in ‘the 
morning.” 
“Moi wish,” replied Pat, “is 


that we may meet as early as pos- 
sible, and that ye’d be good enough 
at once to name e 

“Oh, bother!” interrupted Mel- 
hado, “he'll prate here all night,” 
and he pushed Pat aside and was 
going out. But Pat sprang to the 
door in an instant, and, slamming 
it to, turned the lock with a tre- 
mendous clang, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

“Now, sir,” said Pat, “I give ye 
one chance more of behaving like 
a man of honour; if ye miss that, 
there’s other ways of which I say 
nothing at prisint: but ye must 
choose, d'ye see ?” 

Christy Arabin now came to Mel- 
hado’s aid, and said,— 

“Mr. Shane, I feel confident that 
my friend, Mr. Melhado, has been 
hitherto quite mistaken as to your 
feeling. He did not, I am certain, 
believe you to be serious. I am 
ready to act for him in this unlucky 
affair, and will have the honour 
of consulting with some friend of 
yours.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said Pat; “I’m 
daling now with a man of sinse 
and discretion. Here’s Captain 
M‘Corrigan ready to arrange mat- 
ters with ye, and [ request that 
yell be good enough to make use 
of my quarters for your confer’nce.” 

So the two retired. 

Mr. Arabin now quite admitted 
to M‘Corrigan that Melhado had 
been to blame, but said that some 
allowance ought to be made on 
account of the excitement of the 
evening: to which M‘Corrigan ob- 
jected that such a representation 
would have been irresistible if the 
disagreement had not gone beyond 
the first offence offered by Melhado; 
bat Mr. Arabin must be aware that, 
Manuel having since treated the 
matter with unwarrantable levity, 
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having offered personal violence to 
Shane, and, moreover, baving shown 
a strong desire to get away without 
bringing the dispute to issue, it was 
not advisable for either side to talk 
of compromise. Christy winced a 
little under this allusion to Mel- 
hado’s desire to be off, and said 
that, as that remark had been made, 
the sooner his principal met Mr. 
Shane the better. Whereupon 
M‘Corrigan drew attention to the 
brightness of the night, and said 
there was not the least need of pro- 
tracting the affair till dawn, and 
that the earlier they proceeded, the 
less they were in danger of inter- 
raption. 

Christy coincided, and the se- 
conds separated to announce this 
Cecision to their respective friends. 
When Arabin reappeared, however, 
he was informed that, during his 
absence, gentlemen had remarked 
on the impropriety of a person of 
his age and position taking a pro- 
minent part in the affair, and 
it was proposed to him _ that, 
having acted for his friend in the 
most important negotiation, he 
might trust a younger man to see 
the quarrel toan end. After a few 
objections, Christy gave way to the 
urgent desire of the whole party, 
and consented to yield the conduct 
of Melhado’s farther case to a 
young officer named Ramsay, who 
was willing to undertake it. 

Christy determined, nevertheless, 
to witness the duel, as did nearly 
everybody else, the Acting Jadge 
included. It needs to be distinetly 
stated that we are not romancing 
in exhibiting an elderly councillor, 
and a high legal fanctionary, as so 
easily permitting, and evea coun- 
tenancing, this unseemly quarrel. 
Those who recollect the period in 
which our story is laid, will bear 
witness that no wrong is done to 
the class t» which those gentlemen 
belonge?. Both the intending 
combatants retired with their sec- 
onds to prepare for the encounter, 
which was to take place so soon as 
preliminaries could possibly be 


arranged. The others dispersed to 
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get cool, and put off their evening 
clothes. Tom Gervaise lay down 
on Knox's sofa to rest himself till 
he should know where the fight was 
to be; he thought it would just 
fit in delightfully, and fill up the 
interval till it should be time to set 
off and meet Arthur Brune and 
some other people, whom he was to 
drive from the foot of the moun- 
tains to an interesting rendezvous 


at daybreak. He, however, fell 
asleep, and to his great regret 
missed the fight; he was more- 


over in a fair way to mar a matter 
of more interest, to which the fight 
was only an auxiliary. Well aware 
of Tom’s infirmities, Knox contrived 
not to be Pat Shane’s second, ex- 
pressly that he might see Tom off 
at the right time, and be free to 
adjust any screw which might 
happen to go wrong. He was never 
in better heart for assisting an ad- 
venture. His spirits were at the 
highest, for he had won enough to 
dispel his embarrassments, and a 
great. weight (which, by the by, he 
thought that he had borne very well) 
was lifted from his heart. 

An open space to the eastward of 
Up Park Camp was fixed upon as 
the place of meeting, and thither 
some score of misguided individuals 
proceeded by moonlight to see two 
men aim at each other’s lives, as 
gaily and unconcernedly as if they 
had been going to a merry-making. 
Captain M‘Oorrigan had provided 
pistols, and a couple of saddle- 
horses were taken to the ground to 
facilitate escapes in case of accident ; 
& young surgeon was also among 
the spectators. 

Melhado leant on Christy Ara- 
bin’s arm. The time which he had 
had for reflection had by no means 
caused him to view the affair more 
pleasantly than he had done at first. 
Here he was, a man the most en- 
vied perhaps in the island, on the 
very eve of attaining a much-im- 
proved position, a handsome dower, 
and a lovely and accomplished 
wife, about to expose himself in a 
paltry quarrel to be shot by an 
Irishman, a term convertible in 
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Melbado’s vocabulary with “ pro- 
fessed duellist.” Besides the un- 
lucky circumstances which made 
the case so hard just now, he had, 
as has been hinted, no peculiar 
liking for hostilities. Even now 
he insinuated as broadly as he 
dared to old Christy, that there 
might be a chance yet of composing 
the matter without fighting; but 
Christy’s answer was so short that 
it put an end to all discussion of 
compromise. After that, he wa'ked 
on, alternately shaken by fear and 
flashed by anger at the unlucky 
quarrel into which he had been 
drawn. The more he thought, the 
more his meaner and worse passions 
gained possession of him. The 
chanee of quelling his antagonist 
in fair fight was altogether insuffi- 
cient for his base revengeful soul: 
he racked his brain if haply by 
some subtle but foul device he 
might make sure of his enemy’s 
blood. The man was a murderer 
in his heart. 

Pat Shane, on the other hand, 
went to the meeting like a bride- 
groom. He was aware that he 
was in some way serving a friend, 
though he didn’t exactly know 
how; and he was sure that he 
was doing a most chivalrous and 
praiseworthy act in endeavouring to 
rescue an enchanting girl from a 
spiritless fellow that didu’t deserve 
her, and in devising chastisement 
for a presumptuous and‘ disagree- 
able coxcomb. Pat’s feelings, there- 
fore, were of the most self-approving 
and complacent kind. 

The skill and experience of Cap- 
tain M‘Oorrigan and Mr. Ramsay 
prevented the loss of much time in 
preliminaries after they reached the 
ground. They tossed for pistols, 
measured their distance, and placed 
their men with great ability; or, 
as Pat Shane expressed it, “ mighty 
nate.” Melhado’s face was seen in 
the moonlight to be of an ashen 
hue. The spectators withdrew to 
a short distance, and the seconds 
placed the pistols in the combat- 
ants’ hands. “I shall count three, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Ramsay. “ You 
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will fire together at the word 
three, and you will not look at 


each other till you fire. 
both ready ?” 

“ Ready !” 

“ One: two: three! !” 

The wretch Melhado was seen to 
make a half face towards Pat, and 
look fixedly at him for a moment; 
at the word two he raised his pistol 
and fired. When three sounded, 
Pat Shane fired, and the contents 
of his weapon struck Melbado’s 
face, who fell. So disfigured were 
his features by a crimson stream 
which flowed over them, that it was 
impossible for the surgeon to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of the wound, 
and as he breathed and bad a pulse, 
it was determined to carry him back 
to camp on an hospital litter, which 
M‘Oorrigan’s forethought had pro- 
vided. 

“Be off now, Shane,” said M‘Cor- 
rigan. 

“ Will I be going before I hear 
what’s happened?” asked Pat. 

“Yes, away with you at once. [ 
know where you're to be found; 
and you shan’t be long in hearing 
from me. Good-luck to you.” 
And Pat, who was by this time in 
the saddle, received and returned a 
strong grip from M‘Oorrigan’s fist, 
and betook himself to the hills. 
He could have trotted along very 
pleasantly but for the recollection 
of the villanous attempt Melhado 
had made to shoot him by firing 
prematurely. “The murderin’ rob- 
ber!” thought he; “but maybe I 
didn’t pay him off!” Haunted by 
this thought, Pat had got some way 
into the hills, before the day broke, 
without meeting a soul. 

The solitude and the time had a 
good effect on him. Even wild Pat 
Shane felt calmed and sobered. He 
couldn’t resist the influence of that 
dawn among the mountains, Who 
could? There is life and freshness 
in that hour. He is not wise who 
sleeps such gift away. It is short, 
yet very precions; for all of energy 
that the clime affords is drawn in 
from its influence. No rising mist 
The arch 


Are you 


is there, no murky cloud. 
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of heaven, where the hills allow it 
to be seen, is clear from the zenith 
to the horizon—clear and faintly 
blue. Slowly the moonlight pales 
before the coming day. There is a 
cool revealing of dim objects, such 
as overspread the world’s young 
forms on the first day ere yet the 
Great Light was—grey hills, grey 
plains, grey heavens, and grey sea. 
The dying night-wind with trem- 
bling fingers gently moves the 
leaves. But the many sounds of 
night are ended, and all is calm re- 
pose, for the life of day is hardly 
roused; no wing disturbs the air, 
no voice the hush. There is the 
soothing of a gentle peace upon the 
heart; and pure, and merciful, and 
holy thoughts descend with the 
early dew. 

Now came a timid sound. A 
chirrup quavered for a moment, 
and, frightened by its own voice, 
fled back into the mighty stillness. 
Then whispered a soft cooing from 
the woods; then rustlings and low 
murmurs, few and single. These 
were Nature’s preludes ere she brake 
forth in her song of the morning. 

As the light increased, Pat saw 
before him, coming down the path, 
two young negroes who were going 
to their work, and who, as they had 
not been up gambling and drinking 
and fighting all night, were in a 
fresh and sportive mood as they 
came forth to meet the young day. 
One of them carried a matchet, or 
short cutlass used in that country 
for clearing the bush, and was 
bounding round his fellow, aiming 
make-believe cuts and thrusts at 
him as he did so. ‘This shocked 
the prudence of Pat Shane, who 
reined up his horse and said— 

“Look here, Julius Sasar, me 
man: ye shouldn’t be cutting them 


capers: ye might kill or injure a 


fellow-creature, and then ye'd never 
forgive yourself !” 

“Yes, massa,” said the young 
nigger ; and Pat rode forward. He 
had not got many yards, however, 
before he turned round and called 
upon the darkie to stop. 

“Except "twas in fair foight, ye 
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know, Julius,” added Pat to his 
former admonition, “and then it’s 
all honourable and lagal.” After 
which addendum Pat faced about 
once more, and gat him up into the 
mountains, 

The scene had already changed. 
As the dull sober chrysalis flut- 
ters forth the gayest and the gaudi- 
est of winged things, so had the 
one-tinted placid daybreak changed 
to a splendid day. The magic touch 
of colour was on earth and sky and 
sea—crimson and azure, emerald 
and gold; and dazzling spots, the 
earliest kisses of the sun, gleamed 
on prominent points and ridges. 
The minstrelsy of birds and insect 
voices now sent up the full chorus 
of the woods. A burst of beauty 
and of life which animates and 
warms, and says, Lift up your hearts ; 
for it is a time of radiance, of reviv- 
ing, and of gladness. Such a change 
has gladdened greater than mortal 
hearts. It repeats the original splen- 
dour which followed the creation 
of the sun and all heaven’s lights, 
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which purest beings hailed with 
adoring rapture, when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy! 

“ Bedad it’s iligant, so it is,” said 
Pat Shane; “a man that niver seen 
Killarney *ud say ‘twas sublime. 
And to think of that miser’nt firin’ 
before he got the word! Th’ im- 
morality of this world is past com- 
prehendin’: and yet to see it on a 
mornin’ like this, you’d think but- 
ther wouldn’t milt in its mouth.’ 
Whereupon he felt musical, he 
didn’t know why, and began whist- 
ling “Savourneen Deelish,” making 
a pause-rest at every double bar to 
keep his light in. 

He lay hidden for some days, 
after which a mysterious communi- 
cation from M‘Oorrigan informed 
him that he might reappear, but 
that it would be pradent not to ask 
questions or to make any observa- 
tion concerning Mr. Melhado, who 
was supposed to have gone on a 
long voyage to pull up after a seri- 
ous illness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Knox’s share in aiding and abet- 
ting the doings of Arthur Brune 
had been, however, limited by a 
cause which he did not expect, and 
owing to which many hearts beat 
anxiously before sunrise. It has 
been said or sung that Knox held 
himself free from the duel purpose- 
ly, that he might be Arthar’s ready 
confederate in case of need, and 
especially that he might stimulate 
the energies of Tom Gervaise, who 
had a part to play in the business 
of the night, and who was very 
little likely of himself to think of any 
business whatsoever. Knox, after 
getting his room clear of the com- 
pany, was resting for a few minutes 
in an arm-chair, thinking of the 
escape he had made from ruin, re- 
solving never to play again, and 
listening to the snoring of old Tom, 
who lay on the sofa. He was dis- 
tarbed by the appearance at his 
door of a small bandy-legged negro, 


and the thin weak voice of Samp- 
son besought him to come to the 
other end of the verandah and speak 
to Mr. Lorton, who was very ill, 
and wished to see him. As Tom’s 
time was not yet up, and the duel 
appeared to be working smoothly, 
Knox thought he could afford ten 
minutes, and so he walked down 
the gallery to see what Lorton 
wanted. On arriving at the room, 
his spirits, just then so buoyant, 
encountered a shock. At the very 
first glance he was smitten by that 
awe which proceeds from the pre- 
sence of death, either when he is 
wrestling for his prey, or when he 
has set to his seal. There were 
several persons in the chamber, all 
but one earnestly employed; and 
yet there was a hush—and a gloom, 
and av oppression, and disorder. 
The air was faint with a smell of 
vinegar, those. who moved went 
softly, and looks and signs did the 
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work of speech. On the narrow 
officer’s bedstead, from which the 
mosquito-net had been thrown back, 
lay poor Lorton, his eyes glassy and 
staring, his head, which had been 
shaved and blistered, wrapped in a 
kerchief: near him sat Malvina, 
the stout brown nurse, attending to 
his wants, brushing away the in- 
sects, or obeying the signs of the 
doctors, of whom two were present. 
Mr. Grant also was there observing 
the sufferer, and Sampson was keep- 
ing hot bottles to his feet. A chair 
near the bed was littered with a 
mustard-plaster recently taken from 
the sick man’s chest, and, besides 
medicines and ointments, the table 
held a brandy and a champagne 
bottle, these stimulants having been 
used to raise the patient’s pulse. 
Very dim the apartment seemed 
after the glaring scene which Knox 
had just quitted; but his eyes soon 
were tempered to the dull light, and 
he felt a thrill as he saw Lorton 
staring at him with a fixed gaze. 
There was no speculation, though, 
in that fast look: the soul was yet 
awake within, but her communica- 
tion with the outer world by the 
senses had become a labour. Lor- 
ton clearly heeded but little of 
what was passing; his spirit was 
gathering itself together for its su- 
preme flight, and the limbs moved 
feebly and listlessly without a guide, 
as they had done in infancy. Doubt- 
les§ there had once been joy un- 
speakable communicated by the 
first languid motion of those limbs, 
when a fair and well-favoured baby 
was shown to many longing eyes in 
a country-house in England not so 
many years ago, The mercy of 
Providence allowed no one then to 
associate the little stranger’s ap- 
pearance with aught but gladness. 
None could have entertained the 
idea that after a few, a very few 
years—alas, how unprofitably spent! 
—the helplessness of his first hour 
would return, among strangers and 
hirelings, in a far-distant island, 
with no mother’s hand to smooth 
the pillow, and no kindred ear to 
listen to the parting words. It 
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must be hard to die thus. Many, 
many things must have risen to the 
tongue, which, if said to those near 
and dear, would have been a solace 
to the ebbing soul; but no fond 
familiar breast was nigh, and there 
was no utterance for his thoughts, 
save probably in those communings 
which he held so constantly with 
Heaven. Now and then, however, 
some local matter would still in- 
terest him fora short time. Knox 
caught the eye of one of the sur- 
geons, with whom he would have 
retired to be informed of the pa- 
tient’s actual condition, when, mak- 
ing a sudden rally, Lorton ingnired 
if Knox had been sent for. Knox 
approached the bed and spoke. 

“You are Brune’s friend,” said 
Lorton; “I have done Brune wrong, 
for which I trust I shall be forgiven. 
He has already forgiven we, but he 
could not remain here till I could 
put him in possession of the source 
of the injury, and of the means of 
annulling it. Mr. Grant has found 
every necessary document.” (Mr. 
Grant here handed Knox a packet.) 
“To you I consign these papers in 
trust for Brune. Brune is named 
in my will. I wish you to under- 
stand that his name stands there by 
my deliberate and well-considered 
wish. Let him know this. I trust 
—lI trust”—here the voice became 
a murmur, and the eyes lost again 
the intelligence which had tempo- 
rarily lighted them. Lorton put 
out his emaciated hand and plucked 
nervously at the bedclothes. The 
nails were dark red, and drops of 
blood were literally oozing from 
under some of them. The doctor 
intimated that he was not to be 
further disturbed, and gave him a 
little brandy, feeling the pulse at 
the same time, and observing that 
the stimulant scarcely affected it. 
Lorton seemed in a doze, and the 
voices of the bystanders became a 
little more free than they had been. 
Then he was heard to say, “I’m 
perfectly sensible — perfectly sen- 
sible.” At this moment there was 
a loud disturbance in the room be- 
low, which greatly discomposed the 
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dying man. Knox stole softly out, 
and ran down to put a stop to the 
clamour. On entering the negro 
room, whence it proceeded, he found 
Domingo exhausted, torn, and 
groaning on the ground, while the 
occupier of the room and another 
negro were exclaiming after their 
wont, and pestering him with ques- 
tions. 

“Silence, and be hanged to you! ” 
burst in Knox, in a low whisper; 
“Mr. Lorton is dying over your 
heads. What's the matter with this 
fellow? Get up, will you, and behave 
yourself properly ! ” 

But Domingo could not rise. He 
tried to gasp forth an apology, and 
to beg that he might see Massa 
Arabin. That name _ reminded 
Knox of the business he bad well- 
nigh forgotten. He informed Do- 
mingo that Mr. Arabin had left 
camp for a time with Mr. Melhado 
(alluding darkly to the duel, of the 
result of which he was as yet igno- 
rant), and that it was of no use to 
seek him; and then he wert to 
rouse and hurry off Tom Gervaise : 
for instead of ten minutes, he had 
been half an hour, in Lorton’s rooms. 
Tom’s slumbers had been very lit- 
tle disturbed. Once a cockroach, 
who had come down from a beam, 
seeing his mouth open, looked in, 
causing him to splutter and give 
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voice to that kind of prayer which 
Shakespeare ascribes to military 
men: after that he slept again, and 
when Knox came up and roused 
him, he seemed to be exceedingly 
comfortable, and resisted with all 
his might the process of waking. 
On finding what a laggard he had 
been, Tom, who had a certain re- 
spect for Arthur Brune, exhibited 
symptoms of compunction, and ac- 
tually shook himself with some 
alacrity, postponing even the glass 
of brandy-and-water, for which he 
was longing, till he should be about 
to- start. Knox, expecting every 
minute the return of the shooting- 
party, kept spurring him, and at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing 
him depart. Then Knox returned 
to see how it fared with Lorton. 
Only Lorton’s mortal remains were 
there. The spirit had passed but a 
few minutes before, and Mr. Grant 
was now closing his eyes. Pray, 
reader, that a stranger, however 
kind and feeling, may not perform 
that office for you. Poor Lorton!— 
there remained the tearless faneral 
and the muffled drum, and this 
world would know him no more ! 

Mr. Grant accepted Knox’s invi- 
tation to rest in his room, and take 
some coffee. Soon after daybreak 
they both left for the church at 
Halfway Tree. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


But where, all this time, was dear 
Violet Arabin? Escaped, as we 
left Violet, from one peril, the mi- 
series of that night were not yet 
over for her. Overwhelmed with 
terror and fatigue, she had sunk on 
a bank in the field after being re- 
lieved from the pursuit of the dogs. 
There Leander and Rosabella, be- 
lieving now that their ill-luck was 
too strong to contend with, would 
consult on no basis but that of an 
immediate return home. Violet 
herself saw no other course, and 
wanted only the strength to set 
forth. While she delayed, muster- 
ing her courage, the enclosure was 


suddenly entered by eight or ten 
negroes, male and female, headed by 
old Menelaus, who grinned horribly 
as he approached the party. 

“Beg for your pardon, Miss 
Wily,” said Nick, “I think dere is 
some mistake here. Tink Missy lose 
her way.” 

“You are right, Chitty,” said 
Violet with firmness, after collecting 
all her courage. “I have lost my 
way, and am about to return to it. 
Do not alarm any one if my weari- 
ness makes me long in reaching 
home, and take away all these people. 
Leander and Rosabella will protect 
me. Now go!” 
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Mr. Chitty cast a withering grin 
at Leander and Rosy as he replied, 
** Missy not know her faithful sar- 
bint. I afraid dese two is worthless. 
Massa will expec’ Nick Chitty for 
see young Missy safe home.” 

“T am much obliged, Chitty,” 
answered Violet, “ but I had rather 
walk alone. You may follow at a 
distance, if you please; but these 
people cannot be required, now 
that you have found me, and I de- 
sire that you dismiss them at 
once.” 

Seeing that Nick did not obey 
immediately, Violet said, “ Good 
people, I thank you all for the 
trouble you have taken in seeking 
me. I am quite safe, and beg that 
you will ieave me.” 

“ Top, “top,” exclaimed Chitty, 
seeing the negroes about to obey 
(for so general is the habit of obe- 
dience to a command of the kind, 
that none contemplated an objec- 
tion)—“ ’top, men, big massa desire 
we is not to leave Missy till she safe 
home. Hear’ee?” 

Then, turning to Leander, he 
hissed, “Ha, boy, ole Nick too 
many for you; he ’poil for you 
port yet. My, de whipping yon 
will get!” 

Violet could scarcely believe in 
Chitty’s assurance, and commanded 
him again to take his party off. 

“ Me is acting in de name of big 
massa,” replied Nick, forging a 
commission for an object which he 
considered to justify the fraud. “ De 
nyoung lady berry petickly wanted 
at home jist now. If him is tired 
and not able to walk, perbapsin 
we can carry him lilly bit.” 

**Come near me at your peril, 
Chitty,” ssid Violet. “ Leander, 
protect me from this fellow, and 
explain to the other people that he 
is deceiving them. I will insure 
you forgiveness and reward for 
doing so.” 

“ Supposin’ I let him go, you 
will marry me to-morrow, my 
’pring flower?” asked Mr. Chitty 
of Rosabella, who was nearly wild. 
“* Now de time for say yes.” 

“Go to de debil, ole hangman,” 
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screamed Rosy. ‘I wish you could 
a dead.” 

“Hah! berry well,” grinned 
Nick, showing both his gums; 
“ berry well. Now den, my friends, 
me mus’ beg you for gently lift dis 
nyoung lady, and carry him safe to 
Crystal Mount. Beg pardon, Miss 
Wily. You will tank old Nick for 
dis some day.” 

Saying whicb, Mr. Chitty stretch- 
ed forth his arms as offering to lift 
poor Violet off the ground, who, 
terrified beyorid measure, uttered 
a scream, and turned to flee with 
what little strength remained to her. 
At that instant, however, Mr. Chitty, 
instead of laying hands on her, fell 
backwards, and rolled fairly heels 
over head, struck mightily by a new 
actor who had come unperceived 
upon the scene. 

The attendant negroes exclaimed, 
“ Hie, de buckrah,” while Leander, 
jumping about like a maniac, shout- 
ed, “ Massa Brune! Massa Brane!” 
and Rosy, with a remarkable vola- 
bility, commenced a detail of their 
misadventure and of Nick Chitty’s 
insolent conduct. 

Violet was weeping and speech- 
less upon Arthur’s shoulder. He 
saw pretty plainly how matters 
stood, and knew that this was no 
time for questions and explanations. 
The negro gentlemen, after witness- 
ing Mr. Chitty’s discomfiture, shrank 
away unperceived with astonishing 
rapidity, and returned to their in- 
cantations. Nick himself, after a 
minute or two, arose with a fright- 
fully disfigared countenance, and, 
approaching Arthur softly, asked, 
“Why you ‘trike so hard, massa? 
Me only wantin’ to see de nyoung 
lady safe home.” 

“ Disappear, you old rascal,” said 
Arthur, “or I'll stop your lying 
tongue for the next six weeks.” 

Whereupon Mr. Chitty entered 
into a spirited colloquy with him- 
self touching the whole transac- 
tion, and retired while the argu- 
ment was in its most animated 

. We have had a hint of 
where Arthur had been delaying. 
Lorton had summoned him when 
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he should have been hurrying to 
the hills, and had, with the elo- 
quence of a dying man, entreated 
him again and again to remain yet 
another minute, and listen to the 
confession which contained Brune’s 
own vindication. The situation and 
the subject had imposed upon his 
better judgment, and caused him 
wellnigh to lose all that made life 
or reputation valuable. Here he 
was at last, however; and Violet’s 
strength seemed all to return when 
she leant upon his’ arm, and heard 
his voice, and partook of the confi- 
dence with which he chose his way, 
and supported her along. After a 
long, but not a tedious walk, they 
found themselves close to a little 
negro hut at the mountain’s foot, 
before which should have been 
standing a carriage ready to convey 
them to Halfway Tree Church; 
but, alas! all was still and lonely. 
Old Tom had failed to keep his 
appointment, and all that had been 
achieved with so much toil and 
danger was like to have been 
achieved in vain. Once more 
alarmed and shocked, Violet rested 
in the hut. She had now the calm 
decided voice of Brune to reassure 
her, though ; and her fears but half 

her. Leander was de- 
spatched to Kingston to travel at 
the top of his speed on Arthur's 
pony, which was tied behind the 
hut, with orders to bring out a car- 
riage without a moment’s delay, 
and with the promise of a rich re- 
ward if he did so in time. Violet’s 
eyes could be seen by the bright 
moonlight suffused with tears; but 
she made no lamentation, nor other- 
wise added to the perplexity of a 
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situation already sufficiently embar- 
rassing. Even then Brune remark- 
ed that she would be in her right 
place as a soldier’s wife. Miserable 
she certainly was, and, after so many 
misfortunes, unable to believe in a 
happy result; yet she nerved herself, ° 
and did what appeared to be her 
duty. Far otherwise it was with 
Miss Rosabella. That young lady, 
being no longer called upon to use 
bodily exertion, was not disposed 
to place any restraint upon the ex- 
hibition of sentiment. Her tears, 
her voice, her gestures, indicated 
the profoundest despair. She threw 
herself on the floor of the hut, tore 
her hair (she really had hair, not 
wool), and screamed and raved 
after a fashion indulged in in this 
country by none but lunatics. 

Arthur sat supporting Violet, and 
whispering hope and the certainty 
of a good result. He looked often 
at his watch, and counted the min- 
utes in which Leander could pos- 
sibly accomplish his ride to King- 
ston. Long before the least period 
that he allowed, however, his ears 
were greeted by the sound of wheels 
and hoofs. We know thgi Gervaise, 
though long behind time, was under 
way at last; and dccordingly Lean- 
der had not ridden far before he 
met Tom tooling along at a great 
pace; whereupon he returned, and 
essayed to gallop forward, and an- 
nounce Tom’s coming beforehand, 
which he could hardly accomplish, 
so cleverly did the old fellow put 
them over the ground. It was not 
many seconds before the equipage, 
with all its passengers safely be- 
stowed, was on the road back to 
Kingston. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Melhado—dying or dead, it was 
uncertain which—was borne gently 
along towards camp. The doctor 
of course took the direction, and 
he declared that, if life remained, 
the only hope of preserving it lay 
in preventing a shock of any kind. 
Thus the return was necessarily very 


slow, and allowed ample time for 
the escorting party to collect their 
thoughts. None of them could 
have had very pleasant reflections, 
for they were all now liable to be 
confronted with the stern face of 
the law, and it was not impossible 
that they might stand together in 
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the dock as criminals. To be sure, 
colonial juries were very lenient in 
matters of this kind—more espe- 
cially after a little time had elapsed ; 
but then to gain time it was neces- 
sary to flee immediately into hid- 
ing, and that was not very. conve- 
nient. To Judge Blake especially 
the consequences promised to be 
ugly; for, supposing him to have 
come safely through the ordeal of 
a trial, he yet ran a great risk of 
losing his appointment after being 
mixed up in such a transaction. 
This could not have been an agree- 
able thought; howbeit, the Judge, 
like many of his countrymen, had 
the talent of banishing care, and 
looking at the bright side of things, 
so he didn’t fret. But the man 
most to be pitied of the whole 
group was undoubtedly Christy 
Arabin. Here, stretched on this 
wretched canvass, lay all that re- 
mained of the young man in whom 
centred so many of his schemes. 
He must now face a prospect very 
different from that which he had 
imagined a few nights ago as he 
lay and sinoked, and thought that 
he should never be cast down. 
Besides, he would have to be the 
bearer of these sudden tidings 
home—to announce to his daughter 
that she was, as it were, a widow 
ere she was a bride. Then a pang 
of another complexion shot through 
him as he thoaght that his wife 
would not consider this a very 
heavy visitation—that the fates 
were fighting her battle against 
him, and putting him to shame in 
his own house in a very unhand- 
some way! A hundred other vexa- 
tious considerations rose up, but in 
his present agitation he could only 
glance at them in the gross and see 
how formidable they were: a dark 
array indeed! 

Altogether there was a terrible 
revulsion of feeling since they 
formed a merry party an hour or 
so ago. And they marched along 
in moody silence, each absorbed 
in his own reflections, when on a 
sudden from the bier came forth a 
plaintive voice— 
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“JT don’t feel in very great 

ain!” 

“ Silence, as you value your life,” 
said the doctor; “do nothing but 
breathe, and do that as softiy as 
you can.” 

“ Melhado'’s alive; 
have to run for it,” 
bulk of the party. 

“Manuel’s alive, and his wound 
may not be mortal,” thought old 
Christy; and he presently bay oor 
to calculate whether if he only lost 
his nose, that must necessarily 
upset the long-revolved schemes. 
Mrs. Arabin would be strong against 
a noseless son-in-law, but d—— 
her, was she always to have her 
way? 

With these cogitations they ar- 
rived at the barracks, into the first 
room of whieh they tarned—a 
servants’ room on the ground-floor. 
The bier was laid upon a table and 
the doctor proceeded to clear the 
room of all but two or three of the 
curious beholders. Christy Arabin, 
of course, claimed the right to stay ; 
Judge Blake pleaded that his ob- 
servation of the case might suggest 
a legal wrinkle or two in the event 
of difficulties ensuing; and M‘Cor- 
rigan and Ramsay could hardly 
with decency be denied. These, 
therefore, remained in the room. 
The rest, after some strong remon- 
strances, dispersed -on a promise 
that an early bulletin should be 
promulgated. 

“ Now, then,” said the doctor, as 
he unlocked his instrament-case, 
“somebody get a basin of tepid 
water and a sponge. I should like 
a saucer too and a table-knife, or 
something of that kind to clear 
the clotted blood away.” 

“Do you think it’s 
groaned Melhado. 

“Let me entreat you,” inter- 
rupted the doctor, “not to attempt 
to speak. You shall know every- 
thing I can tell concerning your 
case as soon as I understand it. 
Remarkable, isn’t it? though not 
uncommon,” he added, turning 
to the bystanders, “that a bullet 
through the brain is sometimes so 
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little felt at first! Here is a case 
where for a time even the intellect is 
unimpaired! ” 

“I beg your pardon, doctor,” 
said Ohristy Arabin; “might I 
entreat you to attend to the suf- 
ferer now, and we can hear these 


interesting observations another 
time? ” 

“Yes, attend to me, that’s a 
good man. Tell me if I shall 
die.” 


The doctor was ruffled—first, at 


the interruption of his lecture; 
secondly, at the disobedience of 
his patient. 


“By ——,” he said, “if you 
don’t keep still, the undertaker, 
not I, will have to attend to you! ” 

His irritation subsided imme- 
diately, and he set carefully and 
tenderly about his work. Mel- 
hado’s countenance was so dis- 
coloured and coated that it was 
not possible to determine the pre- 
cise position of the wound. The 
doctor, therefore, proceeded to work 
round the outer edge of the stains, 
removing large coagulated masses, 
and gradually circumscribing the 
area. “Strange,” said he, “I don’t 
see yet where the bullet entered.” 
He patiently went on again till he 
had cleared all but a space no 
bigger than a florin. “In the very 
centre of the marks,” he mused, 
“the last spot that I expose,” and 
so saying, he removed the remain- 
ing particle, and scraped his knife 
against the saucer’s edge. The 
wound was not manifest though. 
Then he plunged the sponge in the 
basin and washed the whole of 
Melhado’s pale countenance. After 
that he opened the patient’s mouth 
and nostrils, and examined them 
attentively. ‘‘ Where the deuce can 
all the blood have come from?” 
exclaimed he, completely puzzled. 
“T can find no wound.” 

“Are you sure,” asked M‘Cor- 
rigan—“ are you quite sure that it 
is blood ?” 

“Blood! of course it’s blood,” 
the doctor answered; “what the 
devil else ?” 

“Don’t know,” M‘Oorrigan said. 
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“T’ve been looking at it, and I have 
my suspicions.” 

“Let me see,” said the doctor. 
“I never thought—why, I declare, 
what's this? Well, it is curious!” 

“Tf I weren’t in the presence 
of a professional man,” put in 
Blake, “I’d say ‘twas guava jelly.” 

“Tt looks wonderfully like it,” 
said Christy Arabin. 

“Tt is guava jelly,” said Mr. 
Ramsay. 

“Then I’m not shot after all,” 
said Melhado, briskly, as he sat up 
on end. ; 

The relief of their apprehensions 
was so sudden that the ridicule of 
the affair had not yet struck them. 
M‘Oorrigan, turning his back upon 
Melbado, said, “Gentlemen all, be 
pleased to understand that Mr. Shane 
is entirely ignorant of what his pis- 
tol contained. Cartridges—very 
harmless ones as you perceive— 
were manufactured for the occa- 
sion, with the view of preventing 
bloodshed. I need scarcely remind 
you that, had they not been re- 
sorted to, we should have had not 
only bloodshed, but death. It will 
be for you to decide whether or 
not you will enlighten Shane as to 
the transaction. If you do, I shall 
of course be ready to answer for 
the deceit practised upon him: But 
I imagine that if we are content 
to keep the secret, nobody will wish 
to divulge it on the part of this— 
this—person.” And M‘Oorrigan, 
with a look of supreme contempt, 
pointed over his shoulder at Mel- 
hado, who still sat astonished on 
the table. “ The best advice I can 
give this person and those who are 
interested in him,” continued he, 
“is, that he disappear for some time, 
and pretend to be dead in fact, as 
he really is in reputation. By the 
time all of us are off the island, his 
rascally conduct may be forgotten, 
and he may show himself to stran- 
gers.” 

“The charge of the pistols shall 
remain a profound secret with me,” 
said Blake. 

“ And with me,” said the doctor; 
“but few of those who witnessed 
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the affair will be disposed to ask 
many questions, or to talk about it, 
for their own sakes; and a nod or 
a wink from me will make them 
fancy they understand the end of 
it.” 

Having heard which, and having 
bowed to Christy Arabin, M‘Corrigan 
went out, followed by Ramsay. Judge 
Blake, who held that the code of 
honour and any other code whatever, 
must give way to a joke, went up to 
Melhado, and, looking him solemnly 
in the face, said, 

“Upon my soul, sir, this is a most 
unlooked-for resurrection. Receive 
my congratulations on your having 
been so wonderfully preserved.” Then 
bidding good-night to Arabin and the 
doctor, the learned gentleman went 
home to rest, confirmed in his belief 
that it is better to keep off Gare and 
apprehension till they force them- 
selves in. 

The doctor was the next to depart, 
leaving Christy and his high-minded 
young friend to a téte-d-tée. Aslong 
2s Manuel appeared to be dead, Chris- 
ty felt that he would give anything 
to have him alive again: now that 
he was surely alive and unhort, 
the old gentleman began to think 
it had been better if he had 
died. Always shrewd and prac- 
tical, though, he immediately decid- 
ed that reproaches were utterly use- 
less, that he would want a little time 
to consider what should be done, 
and that what he had first to effect 
was the withdrawal of Manuel from 
Camp, and the concealment of him 
at Crystal Mount or somewhere in 
the hills. He therefore said quiet- 
a 

“T think we had better bave our 
carriage out and get away as quickly 
and quietly as possible. The day is 
breaking : let us go to the coach-house, 
where no doubt the servants are asleep, 
and set off at once.” 

The tone Christy used brought a 
great relief to Manuel, who had been 
feeling like a detected cur. He 
couldn’t understand the old fellow, 
but began to fancy that there was lit- 
tle harm done after all; and he an- 
swered, jauntily, 
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“ Yes, come along. 
sleepy.” 

So the two stole out. 

A little way from Up Park Camp, 
as you go to Halfway Tree, four 
roads meet—that is to say, the road 
from the mountains to Kingston 
crosses at right angles that which 
leads from Camp to Halfway Tree. 
At daybreak, after Olutterbuck’s 
champagne, two carriages were ap- 
proaching, and near to meeting, at 
the cross roads; one was travelling 
from Oamp, the otber from the 
hills. They did not exactly meet, 
however, as the latter, which was 
perceived to be driven by Tom Ger- 
vaise, quickened its speed suddenly, 
and turned to its right into the 
Halfway Tree road, before the 
former reached the cross. The 
other contained old Christy Arabin, 
and Mr. Melhado, and it also turned 
to its right, but towards the moun- 
tains, taking the opposite direction 
to that which Tom had just left. 
They were soon far asunder. Nei- 
ther Christy nor Melhado was in a 
peculiarly amiable humour, yet the 
old man had not completely lost in- 
terest in passing matters. He nudged 
the morose Melhado, and, point- 
ing to the carriage that passed them, 
said— 

“Isn't that Gervaise? What can 
the fellow be about at this time 
of the morning? He’s got women 
aboard, too, sly dog! Shouldn't 
wonder if we heard more of this 
affair, and had some scandal ont of 
it!” 

“JT hope to heaven that he’s run 
away with somebody’s daughter,” 
growled Melhado, “and that the 
parents 'Il go distracted, and that the 
ranaways'll hate each other and be 
miserable !” 

Christy soon ceased to think of 
Tom Gervaise; he had to determine 
what should be done with Melhado. 
The wise plan obviously was to 
conceal him for atime. Those who 
knew of his being unhurt had de- 
clared their intention of keeping 
the matter secret. His rascally be- 
haviour in the duel it was nobody's 
wish, of course, to conceal. Bat a 
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man believed to be dangerously 
wounded might be much more le- 
niently dealt with than one known 
to have escaped unscathed. Per- 
haps, when Manuel should appear 

in as one recovered from an 
sot mortal wound, his iniquity 
might be forgotten. Clearly there- 
fore, the best course, under any 
circumstances, was, that he should 
seek retirement, and Christy thought 
he had better quietly leave the island 
for a while. This reasoning seemed 
sound enough when he reviewed it; 
and yet he saw an objection, which 
one can scarcely comprehend bis 
admitting under such circumstances. 
Manuel’s retirement must cause the 
postponement of the marriage; and 
the postponement of the marriage 
was Mrs. Arabin’s suggestion. He 
almost determined to face all the 
opprobriam and ridicule that would 
grect Mclhado’s immediate reap- 
pearance, and to push the marriage 
through according to the original 
programme, trusting to the wealth 
and influence of the two houses to 
silence all reproach ere long. Be- 
tween the whispers of discretion 
and the wish to thwart his wife, he 
remained in two minds till he got 
home, and when he arrived, there he 
had something else to think of; so this 
momentous question was never de- 
cided. 

In half an hour from the time when 
the carriages passed the cross roads 
Violet Arabin was saluted as Mrs. 
Brune, and she and her husband were 
off to a house in the recesses of the 
island, where they lay hidden and 
very happy for a week or two. Lor- 
ton’s bequest turned ont to be a le- 
gacy of £5000, which caine most op- 
portunely to the young couple, and 
set them going, while old Christy was 
digesting the liberty that had been 
taken with his domestic arrange- 
ments. He did completely get over 
it at last, and learned to love his son- 
in-law, and to congratulate himself on 
the way in which events were or- 
dered. 

Mrs. Melhado, though dreadfully 
disappointed and angry, was at the 
same time moved with admiration 
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at the spirited course taken by the 
lovers, which, she said, resembled 
the matches that were made when 
she was young, and was worth any 
quantity of your staid formal coyrt- 
ships. To her chopfallen son the old 
lady afterwards recited the proverb 
that there are as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it, and recom- 
mended him to run away with the 
next promising girl that came in his 
Way, and not to wait till another 
did it for him. Upon the whole, she 
admirably maintained her reputation 
as a strong-minded woman, and, 
whatever she felt on the subject, let 
no annoyance appear, and was ready 
with a grin for everybody, and may- 
be with a smart retort if any obser- 
vation appeared pointed at her dis- 
aster. 

Her son thought proper to make 
a voyage to the United States of 
America, which, though it may 
have dispersed his chagrin, did not 
improve his manners and _senti- 
ments. On his return he never 
showed again in good society; and 
when his mother died (which she 
did soon after his reappearance in 
Jamaica), and he was left to his own 
guidance, bis feet turned speedily 
into the broad path that leads to 
ruin. He still retained his love of 
finery ; he was fond of pleasure and 
idleness ; and he had but little capa- 
city for business, So he became the 
leader of a low gambling set, called 
to that bad eminence through his 
good looks, affectation of fashion, and 
reputed wealth. Once on a down- 
ward path like this, the end is cer- 
tain. Descending from one depth 
to another, his father’s infirmity got 
possession of him, as the shrewd 
old lady had feared it might; and 
he was known as a drunken, gam- 
bling ruffian, about low haunts in 
Kingston and Port Royal. It ended 
in his paying a quarter dollar. in the 
pound, and becoming a book-keeper 
to an estate of which he had been 
attorney. 

Arthur and _ his incomparable 
wife, with Leander and Rosy mar- 
ried and in their service, remained 
but a short time longer in Jamaica. 
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The whole party left when the 
regiment was ordered home, and 
commenced a series of adventures, 
such as must have been known to 
many an officer who married about 
the same period. Scarcely ever 
parted, Arthur and Violet visited 
many climes; they knew the vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, of pestil- 
ence and scarcity, and of danger 
and death, interspersed with bound- 
ing life and happy hours, Brune, 
as soon as he got work to do, made 
his way in the profession, as people 
had prophesied that he would. He 
is at this moment holding a high 
staff appointment, and known and 
respected for his achievements and 
character. There is plenty left in 
him, too, to do sti!l greater things, 
and win a still higher name, if the 
clouds which now darken the hori- 
zon should end in war, and oblige 
Great Britain to draw the sword. 
His wife (she isn’t Mrs. Brane any 
longer) is, to our mind, who are not 
80 young as We were, even & more 
fascinating person than was the 
Violet Arabin of old days; and the 
comparison is not made with a 
vague shadow of the past, for there 
sits beside her another Violet, whose 
every look or gesture brings up a 
crowd of recollections, and trans- 
ports one back to youth, raising the 
shades of Crystal Mount and old 
adventures, and half-forgotten faces, 
and merry days. The youngsters 
appear to think Miss Brune a more 
charming person than her mother: 
they will get wiser some day. 
Arthur has a son a captain in his 
father’s regiment, and another is 
preparing for his competitive exa- 
mination with a view to entering the 
service. 

Pat Shane was purposely kept out 
of the way for some time after the 
duel, by being left in doubt as to 
Melhado’s fate. As long as any of 
those connected with the affair re- 
mained in the regiment, all who 
were cognisant of the catastrophe 
behaved most honourably, and never 
let Pat know that Melhado was 
unhurt; though, of course, it was 
known that he didn’t die. After a 
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time, however, some indiscreet com- 
rade let out the story, and Pat’s 
indignation was, we understand, of 
a very appalling kind. He only 
wished that M‘Oorrigan and he 
might meet before he died, and 
then—Neptune’s qguos ego was no- 
thing to it. They did meet many 
years after, when Pat had taken to 
himself a wife (we believe it was 
the little divil with the purtiest feet 
in the world) who, in a dangerous 
illness that followed the birth of 
their first child, had bound Pat by 
a solemn obligation to abstain from 
private encounters. ‘Twas in India 
that he met his guondam second, 
who was on the march through the 
station where Pat’s regiment lay. 
As soon as they recognised each 
other, Major Shane broached the 
matter, which had lain heavy on 
his heart for many a day; and the 
other, who had wellnigh forgotten 
it, said he believed something of 
the sort did happen—he had a 
slight recollection of it. 

“Tf ye’d met me two years ago,” 
said Pat, whose brogue had acquired 
additional richness by time and 
matrimony, “ye’d surely have had 
to confront me in the field; but at 
present there are raisons, don’t ye 
see, and I'll lave ye to th’ upbraid- 
ing of your own conscience: we'll 
not foight, ye know; but as the 
priests and philosophers tell ye, 
that when ye’re debarred from one 
amusement, ye shouldn’t sigh over 
it, but take the next best that offers, 
come and dine wid us at six; we'll 
talk over ould toimes, Mind six,” 
said Major Shane, at parting; and 
then he added, in a confidential 
tone, “I'll show ye the foinest little 
boy seven months ould ye iver seen, 
and give ye a glass of clar’t that 
hasn’t its aiqual out of the same 
bin!” 

Though Pat had foresworn duels, 
he was under no restriction as to 
the enemies of his country, as Siks, 
Ameers, Affghans, Russians, and 
Pandies knew to their cost. The 


Gazette made frequent men- 
tion of the services which Major, 
and afterwards Oolonel, Oorn 
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Shane-(his name wasn’t Pat at all) 
had performed. He is at this pre- 
sent writing unemployed, and sur- 
rounded by Shanes male and female 
of all sizes in Ireland, where he 
likes to talk of the many scenes 
that he has gone through—Indian 
and Crimean experiences not a few; 
but it would seem that the old 
Jamaica life is, upon the whole, the 
favourite reminiscence; for when he 
gets back that far, he generally ex- 
claims, “ Ah, them was the days, 
after all.” 

Tom Gervaise returned to Eng- 
land, but he never broke himself of 
the bad habits he had contracted in 
the West Indies, and they killed 
him before long. 

Though he died at an early age, 
he survived by many years his 
cherished hat, which, in the pleni- 
tude of its rich absorptions, was 
removed by cruel and violent hands, 
while yet warm from the head of 
its owner. It had been felt in the 
regiment that neither gods nor men 
could longer tolerate its appearance ; 
and one day, while Tom was eating 
or dozing, or otherwise profoundly 
occupied, the hat was surreptitiously 
abstracted and arraigned before a 
kind of Venetian Council or Holy 
Vehme, summarily assembled in 
one of Knox’s lower rooms. We, 


the writer, assisted at this solem- 


nity. The court being assembled 
and sworn, the doors were locked, 
and the lower sashes of the windows 
secured to prevent profane intru- 
sion or attempts at rescue. Then 
the unhappy hat was brought in on 
the point of a stick (tongs being 
scarce in that land) and deposited 
with much ceremony, and in impos- 
ing silence, upon the table. Judg- 
ment did not pass by acclamation, 
because such a proceeding would 
have been incompatible with the 
gravity of the members and the 
greatness of the occasion; but a 
unanimous verdict was recorded, 
and instant execution prescribed. 
None of the Judges could of course 
act as finisher of the law, and there 
were reasons why none of them 
wished for that office; therefore a 
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young lady of colour, who happened 
to be about the barracks, was called 
in and charged with the demolition. 
It was to be a cutting in pieces as 
complete as that which overtook 
King Agag in Gilgal. The first 
squeeze of the scissors showed why 
the handling of the victim was not 
pleasant work — the original ma- 
terial had attracted innumerable 
foreign impurities not worth men- 
tioning. As Pat Shane remarked, 
“it may have been felt, but cannot 
be described.” Contemplation of 
the convict was, however, inter- 
rupted by a heartrending spectacle, 
which appeared at the window; 
the outraged Tom himself, standing 
on tiptoe to get a full view of the 
proceedings, his head bare to the 
sun, his eyes upturned, his hands 
lifted on high, and an expression 
of the strongest emotion on his 
face, while, with imprecations of 
the foulest character, he demanded 
the surrender of his tile. Even 
this harrowing ‘appeal was insnfii- 
cient to shake the firmness of those 
righteous judges. Miss Graves, im- 
movable as Atropos, plied her re- 
lentless shears, and the disintegra- 
tion of the hat was accomplished. 
It is nothing to say that the hatter 
who made it would not have known 
it; that recognition was long ago 
impossible. Its destruction was 
like that of ancient Babylon—it 
had become heaps. And the court 
summoned Gonsalvo de Cordova to 
gather together the pieces with his 
besom, and commanded him that 
they should be burned with fire, 
and their ashes scattered to the 
four winds of heaven ! 

It was many months before Tom 
became resigned to his loss; and, 
as long as he refused to kiss the 
rod, the members of the Vehme 
kept beyond the reach of his stick. 
He was comforted at last; and, as 
regarded earthly retribution, the 
conclave escaped vengeance. But 
there is one of the judges who is, 
we know, still expiating, and to 
expiate, the stern fulfilment of his 
duty. Oft when we ourself retire 
to rest, refreshed with oysters and 
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porter, with a Welsh rabbit, or with 
well-spiced kidneys and brandy- 
punch, ere we have composed our 
thoughts, comes the shade of old 
Tom Gervaise, with his stick in 
his hand, and, in terrible accents, 
he demands his hat. In conscious 
impotence and terror, speechless 
and immovable, we shrink within 
our narrowest limits, and desire 
that the earth may open and cover 
us from the dreadful presence. But 
there is no escape for us in earth 
or heaven, or in the waters under 
the earth. Tom seizes on onr quail- 
ing body, and laughing fearfally, 
springs with us to the realms of 
space. And we are in a tandem 
fashioned from a_ thunder-cloud, 
whirled along by dark and dread- 
ful steeds. Old Tom is on the box, 
his stick exchanged for a mighty 
whip, his hatless head shining like 
a celestial globe, and studded with 
pimples of all magnitudes for stars. 
His weed blazes with the fire of 
Etna, and ever on us he turns a 
look of undying revenge. Lashing 
his weird coursers with indefatig- 
able wrath, he causes them to hurry 
us ten thousand and again ten 
thousand stages through space— 
onward and onward, reaching no- 
where—though the whip, between 
the lashes, is pointed as towards 
some awful goal. We are con- 
sumed with thirst, and yet, just 
beyond our finger’s reach, runs a 
cool and limpid stream which we 
may not touch. And on we go, 
and on, through horror and despair, 
till, struggling, shrieking, we awake, 
and, behold, it was a dream! 

Old Clutterbuck, considering the 
liberty we have taken with his 
name and liquor, certainly deserves 
a word at parting. He left the 
service without further accession 
of rank, and took to civil employ- 
ment. There is, in one of the mid- 
land counties, a natty, thin, erect, 
gentlemanly, bald-headed chief of 


constabulary, who might be thought 
to resemble him. 

Mr. Nicholas Chitty quitted the 
servics of Mr. Arabin a year or 
two after Violet’s marriage, 


that 
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he might fulfil two important de- 
signs. One was to “jine relijan,” 7. ¢. 
to become attached to one of the 
denominations of Ohristians; the 
other was to open a mart for the 
sale of wine and spirits and malt 
liquors. This emporium was con- 
tained in a wooden hut, upon wheels, 
about eight feet square, which was 
usually anchored somewhere near 
Up Park Camp, in order that the 
troops, as well as Mr. Chitty’s re- 
ligious connection (which was a 
thirsty one), might reap the benefit 
of the establishment. One corner 
of it, about five feet by three, form- 
ed his private apartment, where, 
surrounded by a numerous family, 
he and his fourteenth wife live in 
great comfort and respectability. 
The last Mrs. ©., aged eighteen, 
was an interesting catechumen, who 
overlooked Nick’s age in contem- 
plating the rigid principles which 
he enounced, and his high estima- 
tion in the religious world. He is 
an elder of his communion, and, 
devotes whatever time he can spare 
from his secular occupation to de- 
nunciations of “de world, ce flesh, 
and de debil.” He professes to 
“lub  eberybody, pecially de 
saints,” spite of the old-hy@naish 
grin which still appears frequently 
upon his venerable countenance. 
He it was who once announced to 
his meeting that “on Toosday nex’ 
dere will be a callectian for de min- 
istry of this church—God willing 
and weather permitting; and on 
Wednesday whether or no.” Nick’s 
crown is silvered now with the 
rime of age. He must be approach- 
ing ninety years, and will probably 
live to be a hundred, or even more. 
Like all eminent people, he has 
more than once been assailed by 
the venom of detraction. Graceless 
sinners and envious saints have 
hinted ungenerously at some thorns 
in the elder’s flesh, and once or 
twice arose an imputation of serious 
backsliding. But these Mr. Ohitty 
regarded with his wonted superior- 
ity, and we have the pleasure of 
reporting that he has lived them 
down, and is now in the enjoyment 
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of all that which should accompany 
old age, including the ability to 
take a pint of rum at a sitting with 
perfect steadiness. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, at his par- 
ticular request, came to England 
when Knox, his master, returned 
home. It was the poor fellow’s for- 
tune to reach the mother country 
at a time when the negro question 
was exciting considerable interest; 
and as his sad air and whining 
voice were well calculated to arouse 
compassion, he became at once an 
object of great interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Knox’s residence. The 
euthusiasm of one fair creature, a 
maid-servant, was so intense as to 
force her pity into love; and she 
finally, after taking very active 
measures to that end, bestowed on 
the great Oaptain her person and 
worldly goods, amid the plaudits 
of a liberal and sympathising com- 
munity. They retired with great 
éclat to a little shop set up by join- 
ing the bride’s savings to a dona- 
tion contributed by Knox —and 
everything seemed to promise a 
happy career. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, other questions began to oc- 
cupy the public mind; and Mrs. De 
Cordova, finding her spouse no 
longer an object of great attention, 
began to flag in her devotion to 
him. She even got, at last, to open 
expressions of regret for her folly 
in marrying him, and to upbraid- 
ings on his colour and nation. She 
would set forth the great matches 
she might have made, and how she 
had been fool enough to throw her- 
self away on a stinking blackamoor 
who didn’t know the value of her. 
This caprice nearly broke the Cap- 
tain’s heart; and, if he was melan- 
choly before, he became now a 
monument of woe. After he had 
suffered some time in this way, on 
a sudden there appeared an Ameri- 
can work which raised up for black 
people a sympathy which they had 
never excited before. Once more 
did Gonsalvo become an object of 
interest to the whole vicinity; 
whereupon, we are happy to say, 
his wife’s affection returned, and 
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she appeared most devoted. He was 
repeatedly solicited to recount the 
wrongs and atrocities of which he 
had been the victim, and large sums 
were offered for his simple appear- 
ance at indignation meetings, where 
other people undertook to speak for 
him, and to recount his unparalleled 
sufferings, and set forth his divine 
perfections. Poor Gonsalvo, how- 
ever, who was both truthful and 
meek, gave great offence to his in- 
tending sympathisers, and omitted 
the tide in his affairs which pro- 
mised to lead on to fortune. Had 
his invention been more acute, or 
had he possessed a little more im- 
pudence, he might have been the 
centre of attraction to thousands, 
and received contributions without 
end. Mrs. De C., who perceived the 
opening, used all her influence to 
induce him to make use of it; but 
in vain. Whereupon she attempted 
to do a little business on her own 
account as the loving wife of a 
negro, too heart-broken to speak 
for himself, or even to meet the 
public gaze. This vicarial appear- 
ance, however, by no means satisfied 
the prevailing appetite, which was 


stimulated to a frightful degree. 
The lady, therefore, could only 
bewail the loss of this splendid 


chance, and, in the second place, 
abuse and torment poor Gensalvo 
more than ever she had done, 
When much irritated, as she not 
unfrequently was, she would buffet 
the poor fellow unmercifully. More 
than once he ran to his neighbours 
for protection, and thus gave them 
opportunities of exhibiting their 
sensibility, which he had denied to 
the public. All took the husband’s 
part, and so did not soothe the 
temper of the wife. One day, hav- 
ing read an account of a less scrupu- 
lous black man, who at a monster 
meeting had realised a heavy sum, 
she went home perfectly furious, 
and, commencing with abuse, she 
lashed herself from injury.to injury 
till she ended in laying her poor 
spouse senseless with a poker. So 
great was the general excitement 
at this outrage that the perpetrator 
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was given into custody by those 
who now took the matter out of 
the injured husband’s hands. As 
the officers bore her off, she turned, 
with all the naiveté of a Cincinnatus, 
to poor Gonsalvo, saying, “I’m 
afraid your vile throat must remain 
uncut for a short time!” Some- 
what to her astonishment, she was 
committed to prison for the assault, 
and never came to trial, for her un- 
governable temper brought on a 
violent fever, which destroyed her. 
Gonsalvo, when he heard of her 
illness, obtained permission to see 
her, in the hope that he might be 
able in some sort to assuage her 
sufferings. He was admitted to 
her cell during a lucid interval, but 
so great was her rage at the sight of 
him, that it brought on a paroxysm 
from which she never rallied. Be- 
fore her death she raved fearfully, 
and was accustomed to shriek out, 
““Wherever I go, they can’t be 
blacker than that rascal.” After 
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her death Gonsalvo disposed of the 
little business, and gladly resumed 
the service of his old “ Massa,” with 
whom he still continues, melancholy 
and pensive, but happier than in his 
married life. 

Knox kept very fairly to his re- 
solution concerning gambling, and 
now allows himself only an occa- 
sional quiet rubber. He, too, is on 
the shelf; for, imagining that the 
service promised nothing in the 
way of promotion, he left it just 
before things began to mend, and 
took to lounging about a club and 
perpetrating small literature. He 
can rejoice in the fortune and 
honours of his old comrades, parti- 
cularly those of his true and tried 
friend Arthor Brune, of whom and 
his delightfal wife he is freqnently 
a guest. His writing, though of 
an unpretending character, some- 
times enjoys immense honour. He 
now and then—hem! he now and 
then gets a paper into Blackwood. 





CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


PART L-—CHAPTER I. 


Towarps the west end of Grove 
Street, in Carlingford, on the 
shabby side of the street, stood 
a red brick building, presenting 
a pinched gable terminated by a 
eurious little belfry, not intended 
for any bell, and looking not nn- 
like a handle to lift up the edi- 
fice by to the public observation. 
This was Salem Chapel, the only 
Dissenting place of worship in Car- 
lingford. it stood in a narrow 
strip of ground, just as the little 
houses which flanked it on either 
side stood in their gardens, except 
that the enclosure of the chapel was 
flowerless and sombre, and showed 
at the farther end a few sparsely- 
scattered tombstones — unmeaning 
slabs, such as the English mourner 
loves to inseribe his sorrow on. On 
either side of this little tabernacle 
were the humble houses—little de- 


tached boxes, each two stories high, 
each fronted by a little flower-plot— 
clean, respectable, meagre, little ha- 
bitations, which contributed most 
largely to the ranks of the congrega- 
tion in the Chapel. The big houses 
opposite, which turned their backs 
and staircase windows to the street, 
took little notice of the humble Dis- 
senting community. Twice in the 
winter, perhaps, the Misses Hem- 
mings, mild evangelical women, on 
whom the late rector—the Low- 
Church rector, who reigned before 
the brief and exceptional incam- 
bency of the Rev. Mr. Proctor—had 
bestowed much of his confidence, 
would cross the street, when other 
profitable occupations failed them, 
to hear a special sermon on a San- 
day evening. But the Misses Hem- 
mings were the only representatives 
of anything which. could, by the 
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utmost stretch, be called Society, 
who ever patronised the Dissenting 
interest in the town of Carlingford. 
Nobody from Grange Lane had ever 
been seen so much as in Grove 
Street on a Sunday, far: Jess in the 
chapel. Greengrocers, dealers in 
cheese and bacon, milkmen, with 
some dressmakers of inferior preten- 
sions, and teachers of day-schools of 
similar humble character, formed 
the élite of the congregation. It is 
not to be supposed, however, on this 
account, that a prevailing aspect of 
shabbiness was upon this little 
community; on the contrary, the 
grim pews of Salem Chapel blushed 
with bright colours, and contained 
both dresses and faces on the sum- 
mer Sandays which the Church it- 
self could scarcely have surpassed. 
Nor did those unadorned walls 
form a centre of asceticism and 
gloomy religiousness in the cheer- 
ful little town. Tea-parties were 
not uncommon occurrences — tea- 
parties which made the little taber- 
nacle festive, in which cakes and 
oranges were diffused among the 
pews, and funny speeches made 
from the little platform underneath 
the pulpit, which woke the unconse- 
crated echoes with hearty outbreaks 
of laughter. Then the young 
people had their singing-class, at 
which they practised hymns, and 
did not despise a little flirtation ; 
and charitable societies and mis- 
sionary auxiliaries diversified the 
congregational routine, and kept 
up a brisk succession of “ Chapel 
business,” mightily like the Church 
business which occupied Mr. Went- 
worth and his Sisters of Mercy at 
St. Roque’s. To name the two 
communities, however, in the same 
breath, would have been accounted 
little short of saerilege in Carling- 
ford. The names which figured 
highest in the benevolent lists of 
Salem Chapel, were known to so- 
ciety only as appearing, in gold 
letters, upon the backs of those 
mystic tradesmen’s books, which 
were deposited every Monday in 
little heaps at every house in 
Grange Lane. The Dissenters, on 
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their part, aspired to no conquests 
in the unattainable territory of high 
life, as it existed in Oarlingford. 
They were content to keep their 
privileges among themselves, and 
to enjoy their superior preaching 
and purity with a compassionate 
complacence. While Mr. Proctor 
was reetor, indeed, Mr. Tozer, the 
butter-man, who was senior deacon, 
found it difficult to refrain from an 
audible expression of pity for the 
“Church folks” who “knew no bet- 
ter; but, as a general rule, the con- 
gregation of Salem kept by itself, 
gleaning new adherents by times at 
an “anniversary” or the coming of 
a new minister, but knowing and 
keeping “its own place” in a man- 
ner edifying to behold. 

Such was the state of affairs 
when old Mr. Tufton declined in 
popularity, and impressed upon the 
minds of his hearers those now- 
established principles about the 
unfitness of old men for any im- 
portant post, and the urgent neces- 
sity and duty incumbent upon old 
clergymen, old generals, old ad- 
mirals, &c.—every aged function- 
ary, indeed, except old statesmen— 
to resign in favour of younger men, 
which have been, within recent 
years, so much enforced upon the 
world. To communieate this opin- 
ion to the old minister was per- 
haps Jess difficult to Mr. Tozer and 
his brethren than it might have 
been to men more refined and less 
practical; but it was an undeni- 
able relief to the managers of the 
chapel when grim Paralysis came 
mildly in and gave the intimation 
in the manner least calculated to 
wound the sufferer’s feelings. Mild 
but distinct was that undeniable 
warning. The poor old minister 
retired, accordingly, with a purse 
and a presentation, and young 
Arthur Vincent, fresh from Homer- 
ton, in the bloom of hope and in- 
tellectualism, a young man of the 
newest school, was recognised as 
pastor in his stead. 

A greater change could not pos- 
sibly have happened. When the 
interesting figure of the young 
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minister went up the homely pulpit- 
stairs, and appeared, white-browed 
white-handed, in snowy linen and 
glossy clerical apparel, where old 
Mr. Tufton, spiritual but homely, 
had been wont to impend over the 
desk and exhort his beloved bre- 
thren, it was natural that a slight 
rustle of expectation should run 
audibly through the audience. Mr. 
Tozer looked round him prondly to 
note the sensation, and see if the 
Misses Hemmings, sole representa- 
tives of a cold and unfeeling aristo- 
cracy, were there. The fact was, that 
few of the auditors were more im- 
pressed than the Misses Hemmings, 
who were there, and who talked all 
the evening after about the young 
minister. What a sermon it was! 
not much in it about the beloved 
brethren; nothing very stimulating, 
indeed, to the sentiments and affec- 
tions, except in the youth and good 
looks of the preacher, which naturally 
made a more distinct impression up- 
on the female portion of his hearers 
than on the stronger sex. But then, 
what eloquence! what an amount 
of thought! what an honest entrance 
into all the difficulties of the sub- 
ject! Mr. Tozer remarked afterwards 
that such preaching was food for 
men. It was too closely reasoned 
out, said the excellent butter-man, 
to please women or weak-minded 
persons; but he did not doubt, for 
his part, that soon the young men 
of Carlingford, the hope of the 
country, would find their way to 
Salem. Under such prognostica- 
tions, it was fortunate that the 
young minister possessed something 
else besides close reasoning and 
Homerton eloquence to propitiate 
the women too. 

Mr. Vincent arrived at Carling- 
ford in the beginning of winter, 
when society in that town was re- 
assembling, or at least reappearing, 
after the temporary summer seclu- 
sion. The young man knew very 
little of the community which he 
had assumed the spiritual charge of. 
He was almost as particular as the 
Rev. Mr. Wentworth of St. Roque’s 
about the cut of his coat and the 
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precision of his costume, and de- 
cidedly preferred the word clergy- 
man to the word minister, which 
latter was universally used by his 
flock; but notwithstanding these 
trifling predilections, Mr. Vincent, 
who had been brought up upon the 
Nonconformist and the Eelectie Re- 
view, was strongly impressed with 
the idea that the Church Establish- 
ment, though outwardly prosperous, 
was in reality a profoundly rotten 
institution; that the Nonconform- 
ing portion of the English public 
was the party of progress; that 
the eyes of the world were turned 
upon the Dissenting interest; and 
that his own youthful eloquence 
and the Voluntary principle were 
quite enough to counterbalance all 
the ecclesiastical advantages on the 
other side, and make for himself a 
position of the highest influence in 
his new sphere. As he walked 
about Carlingford making acquaint- 
ance with the place, it occurred to 
the young man, with a thrill of not 
ungenerous ambition, that the time 
might shortly come when Salem 
Chapel would be all too insignifi- 
cant for the Nonconfurmists of this 
hitherto torpid place. He pictured 
to himself how, by-and-by, those 
jealous doors in Grange Lane would 
fly open at his torch, and how the 
dormant minds within would awake 
under his influence. It was a 
blissful dream to the young pastor. 
Even the fact that Mr. Tozer was a 
butter-man, and the other managers 
of the chapel equally humble .in 
their pretensions, did not discon- 
cert him in that flush of early con- 
fidence. All he wanted—all any 
man worthy of his post wanted— 
was a spot of standing-ground, and 
an opportanity of making the Truth 
—and himself—known. Sach, at 
least, was the teaching of Homerton 
and the Dissenting organs. Young 


Vincent, well educated and enlight- 
ened according to his fashion, was 
yet so entirely unacquainted with 
any world but that contracted one 
in which he had been brought up, 
that he believed all this as devout- 
ly as Mr. Wentworth believed in 
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Anglicanism, and would have smiled 
with calm scorn at any sceptic who 
ventured to doubt. Thus it will 
be seen he came to Carlingford with 
elevated expectations—by no means 
. prepared to circulate among his flock, 
and say grace at Mrs, Tozer’s “ teas,” 
and get up soirées to amuse the con- 
gregation, as Mr. Tufton had been 
accustomed to do. These secondary 
circumstances of his charge had 
little share in the new minister’s 
thoughts. Somehow the tone of 
public writing has changed of late 
days. Scarcely a newspaper writer 
condescends now to address men 
who are not free of “society,” and 
learned in all its ways. The Times 
and the magazines take it for grant- 
ed that all their readers dine oat 
at splendid tables, and are used to 
a solemn attendant behind their 
chair. Young Vincent was one of 
those who accept the flattering im- 
plication. It is true, he saw few 
enough of such celestial scenes in 
his college-days. But now that life 
was opening upon him, he doubted 
nothing of the society that must 
follow; and with a swell of gratifi- 
cation listened when the advantages 
of Carlingford were discussed by 
some chance fellow-travellers on the 
railway; its pleasant parties—its 
nice people—Mr. Wodehouse’s capi- 
tal dinners, and the charming break- 
fasts—such a delightful novelty !—so 
easy and agreeable!—of the pretty 
Lady Western, the young dowager. 
In imagination Mr. Vincent saw 
himself admitted to all these social 
pleasures; not that he cared for 
capital dinners more than became a 
young man, or had any special ten- 
dencies towards tuft-hunting, but 
because fancy and hope, and ignor- 
ance of the real world, made him 
naturally project himself into the 
highest sphere within his reach, in 
the simple conviction that such was 
his natural place. 

With these thoughts, to be asked 
to Mrs. Tozer’s to tea at six o’clock, 
was the most wonderful cold plunge 
for the young may. He shrnogged 
his shoulders, smiled to himself 
over the note of invitation, which, 
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however, was very prettily written 


by Phoebe, Mrs. Tozer’s blooming 
daughter, on paper as pink as Lady 
Western’s, and consented, as he could 
not help himself. He went out 
from his nice lodgings a little after 
six, still smiling, and persuading 
himself that this would be quite a 
pleasant study of manners, and that 
of course he could not do less than 
patronise the good homely people 
in their own way, whatever that 
might be. Mr. Vincent’s rooms 
were in George Street, at what the 
Grange Lane people called the other 
end, in an imposing house with a 
large door, and iron extinguishers 
fixed in the railing, which had in 
their day quenched the links of the 
last century. To cross the street 
in his evening coat, and walk into 
the butter-shop, where the two 
white-aproned lads behind the coun- 
ter stared, and a humble member 
of the congregation turnel sharply 
round, and held out the hand, which 
had just clutched a piece of bacon, 
for her minister to shake, was a 
sufficiently trying introduction to 
the evening’s pleasure; but when 
the young pastor had been ushered 
up-stairs, the first aspect of the com- 
pany there rather took away his 
breath as he emerged from the dark 
staircase. Tozer himself, who await- 
ed the minister at the door, was 
fully habited in the overwhelming 
black suit and white tie, which 
produced so solemnising an effect 
every Sunday at chapel; and the 
other men of the party were, with 
a few varieties, similarly attired. 
But the brilliancy of the female 
portion of the company overpowered 
Mr. Vincent. Mrs. Tozer herself sat 
at the end of her hospitable table, 
with all her best china tea-service 
set out before her, in a gown and 
cap which .Grange Lane could not 
have furnished any rivals to. The 
brilliant hue of the one, and the 
flowers and feathers of the other, 
would require a more elaborate de- 
scription than this chronicle has 
space for. Nor indeed in the par- 
ticular of dress did Mrs. Tozer do 
more than hold her own among the 
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guests who surrounded her. It was 
scarcely dark, and the twilight soft- 
ened down the splendours of the 
company, and saved the dazzled 
eyes of the young pastor. He felt 
the grandeur vaguely as he came in 
with a sense of reproof, seeing that 
he had evidently been waited for. 
He said grace devoutly when the 
tea arrived and the gas was lighted, 
and with dumb amaze gazed round 
him. Oonld these be the veritable 
womankind of Salem Chapel? Mr. 
Vincent saw bare shoulders and 
flower - wreathed heads bending 
over the laden tea-table. He saw 
pretty faces and figures not in- 
elegant, remarkable among which 
was Miss Phoebe’s, who had written 
him that pink note, and who her- 
self was pink all over—dress, shoul- 
ders, elbows, cheeks, and all. Pink 
—not red—a softened youthful 
flush, which was by no means un- 
becoming to the plump full figure 
which bad not an angle anywhere. 
As for the men, the lawful owners 
of all this feminine display, they 
huddled altogether, indisputable 
cheesemongers as they were, quite 
transcended and extinguished by 
their wives and daughters. The 
pastor was young and totaily inex- 
perienced. In his heart he asserted 
his own claim to an entirely differ- 
ent sphere; but, suddenly cast into 
this little crowd, Mr. Vincent’s in- 
clination was to join the dark group 
of husbands and fathers whom he 
knew, and who made no false pre- 
tences. He was shy of venturing 
upon those fine women, who surely 
never could be Mrs. Brown of the 
Devonshire Dairy, and Mrs. Pigeon, 
the poulterer’s wife; whereas Pigeon 
and Brown themselves were exactly 
like what they always were on San- 
days, if not perhaps a trifle graver 
and more depressed in their minds, 

“ Here’s a nice place for you, Mr. 
Vincent—quite the place for you, 
where you can hear all the music, 
and see all the young ladies. For 
I do suppose ministers, bein’ young, 
are like other young men,” said 
Mrs. Tozer, drawing aside her bril- 
liant skirts to make room for him 
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on the sofa. “I have a son myself 
as is at college, and feel motherlike 
to those as go in the same line. Sit 
ou down comfortable, Mr. Vincent. 
here ain’t one here, sir, ’m proud 
to say, as grudges you the best 
seat.” 

“Oh, mamma, how could you 
think of saying such a thing!” 
said Phoebe, under her breath; “to 
be sure, Mr. Vincent never could 
think there was anybody anywhere 
that would be so wicked—and he 
the minister.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Pigeon, who was close by, “not to 
affront Mr. Vincent, as is deserving 
of our best respects, ’ve seen man 
and many’s the minister I wouldn't 
have given up my seat to; and I 
don’t misdoubt, sir, you’ve heard 
of such as well as we. There was 
Mr. Bailey at Parson’s Green, now. 
He went and married a poor bit of 
a governess, as common a looking 
creature as you could see, that set 
herself up above the people, Mr. 
Vincent, and was too grand, sir, 
if you'll ‘believe me, to visit the 
deacons’ wives. Nobody cares less 
than me about them vain shows. 
What’s visiting, if you know the 
vally ‘of your time? Nothing but 
a laying-up of judgment. But I 
wouldn’t be put upon neither by a 
chit that got her bread out of me 
and my husband’s hard earnins; 
and sol told my sister, Mrs. Tozer, 
as lives at Parson’s Green.” 

“Poor thing!” said the gentler 
Mrs. Tozer, “it’s hard lines on a 
minister’s wife to please the con- 
gregation. Mr. Vincent here, he’ll 
have to take a lesson. That Mrs, 
Bailey was pretty - looking, I must 
allow—” 

“Sweetly pretty!” whispered 
Phoebe, clasping her plump pink 
hands. 

“Pretty-looking! I don’t say 
anything against it,” continued her 
mother; “but it’s hard upon a 
minister when his wife won’t take 
no pains to please his flock. To 
have people turn up their noses at 
you ain’t pleasant——” 

“ And them getting their livin’ off 
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you all the time,” cried Mrs. Pigeon, 
clinching the milder speech. 

“But it seems to me,” said poor 
Vineent, “that a minister can no 
more be said to get his living off 
you than any other man. He 
works hard enough generally for 
what little he has. And really, Mrs. 
Tozer, I’d rather not hear all these 
unfortunate particulars about one 
of my brethren , 

“He ain’t one of the brethren 
now,” broke in the poulterer’s wife. 
“He’s been gone out o’ Parson’s 
Green this twelvemonths. Them 
stuck up ways may do with the 
Church folks as can’t help them- 
selves, but they’ll never do with us 
Dissenters. Not that we ain’t as 
glad as can be to see you, Mr. Vin- 
cent, and I hope you'll favour 
my poor house another night like 
you're favouring Mrs. Tozer’s. Mr. 
Tafton always said that was the 
beauty of Carlingford in our con- 
nection. Oheerful folks and no 
display. No display, you know— 
nothing but a hearty meetin’, sorry 
to part, and happy to nieet again. 
Them’s our ways. And the better 
you know us, the better you'll like 
us, I'll be bound to say. We don’t 
put it all on the surface, Mr. Vin- 
cent,” continued Mrs. Pigeon, shak- 
ing out her skirts and expanding 
herself on her chair, “but it’s all 
real and solid; what we say we 
mean—and we don’t say no more 
than we mean—and them’s the kind 
of folks to trust to wherever you go.” 

Poor Vincent made answer by 
an inarticulate murmur, whether of 
assent or dissent it was impossible 
to say; and, inwardly appalled, 
turned his eyes towards his dea- 





cons, who, more fortunate than 
himself, were standing all in a 
group together discussing chapel 


matters, and wisely leaving general 
conversation to the fairer portion 
of the company. The unlucky 
minister’s secret looks of distress 
awoke the interest and sympathy 
of Phoebe, who sat in an interesting 
manner on a stool at her mother’s 
side. “Oh, mamma,” said that 
young lady, too bashful to address 
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himself directly, “I wonder if Mr. 
Vincent plays or sings? There are 
some such nice singers here. Per- 
haps we might have some music, if 
Mr. Vincent iy 

“T don’t perform at all,” said 
that victim,—* not in any way; but 





I am an exemplary listener. Let 
me take you to the piano.” 
The plump Phebe rose after 


many hesitations, and, with a sim- 
per and a blush and pretty air of 
fright, took the minister’s arm. 
After all, even when the whole 
company is beneath a man’s level, 
it is easier to play the victim under 
the supplice inflicted by a pretty 
girl than by two mature matrons. 
Pheebe understood pretty well about 
her h’s, and did not use the double 
negative; and when she rose up 
rustling from her low seat, the 
round, pink creature, with dimples 
all about her, was not an unpleas- 
ant object of contemplation. Mr. 
Vincent listened to her song with 
decorous interest. Perhaps it was 
just as well sung as Lucy Wode- 
house, in Grange Lane, would 
have sung it. When Phebe had 
concluded, the minister was called 
to the side of Mrs. Brown of the 
Devonshire Dairy, who had been 
fidgeting to secure him from the 
moment he approached the piano. 
She was fat and roundabout, good 
woman, and had the aspect of sit- 
ting upon the very edge of her 
chair. She held out to the dis- 
tressed pastor a hand covered with 
a rumpled white glove, which did 
not fit, and had never been intended 
to fit, and beckoned to him anxi- 
ously. With the calmness of despair 
Mr. Vincent obeyed the call. 

“TI have been looking so anxious 
to catch your eye, Mr. Vincent,” 
said Mrs. Brown; “do sit you 
down, now there’s a chance, and let 
me talk to you a minnit. Bless 
the girl! there’s Miss Polly Pigeon 
going to play, and everybody can 
use their freedom in talking. For 
my part,” said Mrs. Brown, secur- 
ing the vacant chair of the perfor- 
mer for her captive, “that’s why I 
like instrumental music best. When 
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a girl sings, wliy, to be sure, it’s only 
civil to listen —ain’t it now, Mr. 
Vincent? but nobody expects it of 
you, don’t you see, when she only 
plays. Now do you sit down. 
What I wanted to speak to -you 
was about that poor creeter in Back 
Grove Street—that’s the lane right 
beliind the chapel. She do maunder 
on so to see the minister. Mr. 
Tozer he’s been to see her, and I 
sent Brown, but it wasn’t a bit of 
use. It’s you, Mr. Vincent, she’s 
awanting of. If you'll call in to- 
morrow, I'Jl show you the place 
myself, as you’re a stranger; for if 
you'll excuse me saying it, I am as 
curious as can be to hear what she’s 
got to say.” 

“If she has got anything to say, 
she might prefer that it was not 
heard,” said Vincent, with an at- 
tempt at a smile. “Is she ill—and 
who is she? I have never heard of 
her before?” 

“* Well, you see, sir, she doesn’t 
belong rightly to Salem. She's a 
stranger here, and not a joined mem- 
ber; and she ain’t ill either, as I 
can see—only something on her 
mind. You ministers,” said Mrs. 
Brown, with a look of awe, “ must 
have a deal of secrets confided to 
you. Folks may stand out against 
religion as long as things go on 
straight with them, bat they’re 
sure to want the minister as soon 
as they*ve got something on their 
mind; and a deal better to have it 
out, and get a little comfort, than to 
bottle it all up to their latter end, 
like old Mrs. Thompson, and let it 
out in their will, to drive them as 
was expecting different distracted. 
It’s a year or two since that happen- 
ed. I don’t suppose you've heerd 
tell of it yet. . But that’s what makes 
old’ Mrs. Christian—I dare to say 
you've seen her at chapel—so uncom- 
fortable in her feelins. She’s never 
got over it, sir, and never will to her 
dying day.” 

“Some disappointment about mo- 
ney?” said Mr. Vincent. 

“Poor old folks! their daughter 
did very well for herself—and very 
well for them too,” said Mrs. Brown ; 
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“but it don’t make no difference 
in Mrs. Obristian’s feelins: they’re 
living, like, on Mr. Brown the soli- 
citor’s charity, you see, sir, instead 
of their own fortin, which makes 
a deal o’ difference. It would have 
been a fine thing for Salem too,” 
added Mrs, Brown, reflectively, “if 
they had had the old Jady’s money ; 
for Mrs. Christian was always one 
that liked to be first, and stanch to 
her chapel, and would never have 
been wanting when the collecting- 
books went round. But it wasn’t 
to be, Mr. Vincent—that’s the short 
and the long of it; avd we never 
have had nobody in our connection 
worth speaking of in Carlingford 
but’s been in trade. And a very 
good thing too, as I tell Brown. 
For if there’s one thing I can’t 
abear in a chapel, it’s one set setting 
up above the rest. But bein’ all in 
the way of business, except just the 
poor folks, as is all very well in 
their place, and never interferes with 
nothing, and don’t count, there’s 
nothing but brotherly love here, 
which is a deal more than most 
ministers can say for their flocks. 
I’ve asked a few friends to tea, Mr. 
Vincent, on next Thursday, at six. 
As I haven’t got no daughters just 
out of a boarding-school to write 
notes for me, will you take us in a 
friendly way, and jast come with- 
out another invitation? All our 
own folks, sir, and a ‘comfortable 
evening; and payers, if you'll be 
so good, at the end. I don’t like 
the new fashions,” said Mrs. Brown, 
with a significant glance towards 
Mrs. Tozer, “of separatin’ like 
heathens, when all’s of one connec- 
tion. We might never meet again, 
Mr. Vincent. In the midst of life, 
you know, sir. You'll not forget 
Thursday, at six.” 

“Bat, my dear Mrs. Brown, I am 
very sorry: Thursday is one of the 
days I have specially devoted to 
study,” stammered forth the un- 
happy pastor. “What with the 
Wednesday meeting and the Friday 
committee——” 

Mrs. Brown drew herself up as 
well as the pecaliarities of her form 
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permitted, and her roseate counten- 
ance assumed a deeper glow. ‘* We’ve 
been in the chapel longer than 
Tozer,” said the offended deaconess. 
“ We've never been backward in 
takin’ trouble, nor spendin’ our sub- 
stance, nor puttin’ our hands to 
every good work; and as for makin’ 
a difference between one member 
and anotker, it’s what we ain’t been 
accustomed to, Mr. Vincent. I’m a 
_ plain woman, and speak my mind. 
Old Mr. Tufton was very particular 
to show no preference. He always 
said, it never answered in a flock 
to show more friendship to one nor 
another; and if it had been put to 
me, I wouldn’t have said, I assure 
you, sir, that it was us as was to be 
made the first example of. If I 
haven’t a daughter fresh out of a 
boarding-school, I’ve been a mem- 
ber at Salem five-and-twenty year, 
and had ministers in my house 
many’s the day, and as friendly as 
if I were a duchess; and for chari- 
ties and such things, we’ve never 
been known to fail, though I say it; 
and as for trouble——” 

“Bat I spoke of my study,” said 
the poor minister, as she paused, her 
indignation growing too eloquent 
for words: “you want me to preach 
on Sunday, don’t you? and I must 
have some time, you know, to do 
my work.” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Brown, severely, 
“T know it for a fact that Mr. Went- 
worth of St. Roque’s dines out five 
days in the week, and it don’t do 
his sermons no injury; and when you 
go out to dinner, it stands to reason 
it’s a different thing from a friendly 
tea.” 

“Ah, yes, most likely,” said Mr. 
Vincent, with a heavy sigh. “Tl 
come, since you wish it so much; 
but,” added the unlucky young man, 
with a melancholy attempt at a 
smile, “‘you must not be too kind 
to me. Too much of this kind of 
thing, you know, might have an 
effec-——” Here he paused, in- 
clined to laugh at his own powers of 
sarcasm. As chance would have it, 
as he pointed generally to the scene 
before them, the little wave of his 
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hand seemed to Mrs. Brown to indi- 
cate the group round the piano, fore- 
most in which was Pheebe, plump and 
piok, and fall of dimples. The good 
mistress of the Devonshire Dairy gave 
her head a little toss. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Brown, with a 
sigh, “you don’t know, you young 
men, the half of the tricks of them 
girls that look so innocent. But I 
don’t deny it’s a pleasant party,” 
added the deaconess, looking round 
on the company in general with some 
complacency. “ But just you come 
along our way on Thursday, at six, 
and jadge for yourself if mine ain’t 
quite as good; though I have not got 
no daughters, Mr. Vincent,” she con- 
cluded, with severe irony, elevating 
her double chin and nodding her 
flowery head. 

The subdued minister made no 
reply; only deeper and deeper hu- 
miliation seemed in store for him. 
Was it he, the first prize-man of 
Homerton, who was supposed to be 
already smitten by the pink charms 
of Phebe Tozer? The unfortun- 
ate young man groaned in spirit, 
and, seizing a sudden opportunity, 
plunged into the black group of 
deacons, and tried to immerse him- 
self in chapel business. But vain 
was the attempt. He was recap- 
tured and led back in triumph to 
Mrs. Tozer’s sofa. He had to listen 
to more singing, and accept another 
invitation to tea. When he got off 
at last, in was with a sensation of 
dreadful dwindlement that poor 
Vincent crossed the street again 
to his lonely abode. He knocked 
quite humbly at the big door, and, 
with a sensation of unclerical rage, 
wondered to himself whether the 
policeman who met him knew he had 
been out to tea. Ah, blessed Mr. 
Wentworth of St. Roque’s! The 
young Nonconformist sighed as he 
put on his slippers, and kicked his 
boots into a corner of his sitting- 
room. Somehow he had come down 
in the world all at once, and without 
expecting it. Such was Salem Cha- 
pel and its requirements: and such 
was Mr. Vincent’s first experience of 
social life in Carlingford. 
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CHAPTER U. 


Ir was with a somewhat clouded 
aspect that the young pastor rose 
from his solitary breakfast-table 
next morning to devote himself to 
the needful work of visiting his 
flock. The wminister’s breakfast, 
though lonely, had not been with- 
out alleviations. He had the Car- 
lingford Gazette at his elbow, if that 
was any oomfort, and he had two 
letters which were more interest- 
ing; one was from his mother, a 
minister’s widow, humbly enough 
off, bat who had brought up her 
son in painful gentility, and had 
done much to give him that taste for 
good society which was to come to 
so little fruition in Carlingford. 
Mr. Vincent smiled  sardonically 
as he read his good mother’s ques- 
tions about his “dear people,” and 
her anxious inquiry whether he had 
found q “pleasant circle” in Salem. 
Remembering the dainty little 
household which it took her so 
much pains and pinching to main- 
tain, the contrast made present 
affairs still more and more distaste- 
ful to her son. He could fancy her 
tidy little figure in that tradition- 
ary black silk gown which never 
wore out, and the whitest of caps, 
gazing aghast at Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs, Tozer. But, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Vincent understood all about Mrs, 
Brown and Mrs, Tozer, and had 
been very civil to such, and found 
them very serviceable in her day, 
though her son, who knew her 
only in that widowed cottage where 
she had her own way, could not 
have realised it. The other letter 
was from a Homerton chum, a 
young intellectual and ambitious 
Nonconformist like himself, whose 
epistle was full of confidence and 
hope, triamph in the cause, and its 
perpetual advance. “We are the 
priests of the poor,” said the Ho- 
merton enthusiast, encouraging his 
friend to the sacrifices and strug- 
gles which he presumed to be al- 
ready surrounding him. Mr. Vincent 


bundled up this letter with a sigh. 
Alas! there were no grand strag- 
gles or sacrifices in Oarlingford. 
“The poor” were mostly church- 
goers, as he had already discovered. 
It was a tolerably comfortable class 
of the community, that dreadful 
“connection” of Browns, Pigeons, 
and Tozers. Amid their rude lux- 
uries and commonplace plenty, life 
could have no heroic circumstances. 
The young man sighedpand did not 
feel so sure as he once did of the 
grand generalities in which his 
friend was still confident. If Dis- 
senters led the van of progress 
generally, there was certainly an 
exception to be made in respect 
to Carlingford. And the previous 
evening’s entertainment had de- 
pressed the young minister’s expec- 
tations even of what he himself 
could do—a sad blow to a young 
man. He was less convinced that 
opportunity of utterance was all 
that was necessary to give him in- 
fluence in the general community. 
He was not half so sure of success 
in opening the closed doors and 
sealed hearts of Grange Lane. On 
the whole, matters looked some- 
what discouraging that particular 
morning, which was a morning in 
October, not otherwise depressing 
or disagreeable. He took hts hat 
and went down-stairs with a kind 
of despairing determination to do 
his duty. There an encounter oe- 
curred which did not raise his 
spirits. The door was open, and 
his landlady, who was a member of 
Salem Chapel, stood there in full 
relief against the daylight outside, 
taking from the hands of Miss 
Phebe Tozer a little basket, the 
destination of which she was volubly 
indicating. Mr. Vincent appearing 


before Phoebe had half concluded her 
speech, that young lady grew blush- 
ingly embarrassed, and made haste 
to relinquish her hold of the basket. 
Her conscious looks filled the unwit- 
ting minister with ignorant amaze. 
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“Oh, to think Mr. Vincent should 
catch me here? What ever will 
he think? and what ever will ma 
say?” cried Miss Phoebe. “ Oh, Mr. 
Vincent, Ma thought, please, you 
might perhaps like some jelly, and 
I said I would run over with it 
myself, as it’s so near, and the ser- 
vant might have made a mistake, 
and Ma hopes you'll enjoy it, and 
that you liked the party last night?” 

“Mrs. Tozer is very kind,” said 
the minister, with cloudy looks. 
“Some what, did you say, Miss 
Pheebe ?” 

“La! only some jelly—nothing 
worth mentioning—only a _ shape 
that was over supper last night, and 
Ma thought you wouldn’t mind,” 
cried the messenger, half alarmed by 
the unnsual reception of her offer- 
ing. Mr. Vincent turned very red, 
and looked at the basket as if he 
would like nothing better than to 
pitch it into the street; but pru- 
dence for once restrained the young 
man. He bit his lips, and bowed, 
and went upon his way, without 
waiting, as she intended he should, 
to escort Miss Phoebe back again to 
her paternal shop. Carrying his 
head higher than usual, and thrill- 
ing with offence and indignation, 
the young pastor made his way 
along George Street. It was a very 
trifling circumstance, certainly; but 
just when an enthusiastic companion 
writes to you about the advance of 
the glorious cause, and your own 
high vocation as a soldier of the 
Cross, aud the undoubted fact that 
the hope of England is in you, to 
have a shape of jelly, left over from 
last night’s tea-party, sent across the 
street with complacent kindness, 
for your refreshment ! It was 
trying. To old Mrs. Tufton, indeed, 
who had an invalid daughter, it 
might have seemed a Christian 
bounty; but to Arthur Vincent, 
five-and-twenty, a scholar and a 
gentleman—ah me! If he had been 
a Christchurch man, or even a Fel- 
low of Trinity, the chances are he 
would have taken it much more 
graciously ; for then he would have 
had the internal consciousness of 
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his own dignity to support him; 
whereas the sting of it all was, 
that poor young Vincent had no 
special right to his own pretensions, 
but had come to them he could not 
tell how; and, in reality, bad his 
mind been on a level with his for- 
tunes, ought to have found the 
Tozer: and Pigeons sufficiently con- 
genial company. He went along 
George Street with troubled haste, 
pondering his sorrows—those sor- 
rows which he could confide to no- 
body. Was he actually to live 
among these people for years—to 
have no other society—to circulate 
among their tea-parties, and grow 
accustomed to their finery, and per- 
haps “pay attention” to Phaobe 
Tozer; or, at least, suffer that young 
lady’s attentions tohim? And what 
would become of him at the end? 
To drop into a shuffling old gossip, 
like good old Mr. Tufton, seemed 
the best thing he could hope for; 
and who could wonder at the mild 
stupor of paralysis—diseage not 
tragical, only drivelling—which was 
the last chapter of all? 

The poor young man accordingly 
marched along George Street deeply 
disconsolate. When he met the per- 
petual curate of St. Roque’s at the 
door of Masters’s bookshop—where, 
to be sure, at that hour in the morn- 
ing, it was natural to encounter Mr. 
Wentworth—the young Nonconfor- 
mist gazed at him with a certain 
wistfulness. They looked at each 
other, in fact, being much of an 
age, and not unsimilar in worldly 
means just at the present moment. 
There were various points of re- 
semblance between them. Mr. Vin- 
cent, too, wore an Anglican coat, 
and assumed a high clerical aspect 
—sumptuary laws forbidding such 
presumption being clearly imprac- 
ticable in England; and the Dis- 
senter was as fully endowed with 
natural good looks as the young 
priest. How was it, then, that so 
vast a world of difference and separ- 
ation lay between them? For one 
compensating moment Mr. Vincent 
decided that it was because of his 
more enlightened faith, and felt 
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himself persecuted. But even that 
pretence did not serve the purpose. 
He began to divine faintly, and with 
a certain soreness, that external cir- 
cumstances do stand for something, 
if not in the great realities of a 
man’s career, at least in the com- 
forts of his life. A poor widow’s 
son, educated at Homerton, and an 
English squire’s son, public school 
and university bred, cannot begin 
on the same level. To compensate 
that disadvantage requires some- 
thing more than a talent for preach- 
ing. Perhaps genius would scarcely 
do it without the aid of time and 
labour. The conviction fell sadly 
upon poor Arthur Vincent as he 
went down the principal street of 
Carlingford in the October sun- 
shine. He was rapidly becoming 
disenchanted, and neither the Won- 
conformist nor the Patriot, nor 
Exeter Hall itself, could set him up 
again. 

With these feelings the young 
pastor pursued his way to see the 
pvor woman who, according to Mrs. 
Brown’s account, was so anxious to 
see the minister. He found this 
person, whose desire was at pre- 
sent shared by most of the female 
members of Salem without the in- 
tervention of the Devonshire Dairy, 
in a mean little house in the close 
Jane dignified by the name of Back 
She was a thin, dark, 
vivacious-looking woman, with a 
face from which some forty years 
of energetic living had withdrawn 
all the colour and fulness which 
might once have rendered it agree- 
able, but which was, nevertheless 
a remarkable face, not to be lightly 
passed over. Extreme thinness of 
outline and sharpness of line made 
the contrast between this educated 
countenance and the faces which 
had lately surrounded the young 
minister still more remarkable. It 
was not a profound or elevated 
kind of education, perhaps, but it 
was very different from the thin 
superficial lacker with which Miss 
Phabe was coated. Eager dark 
eyes, with dark lines under them— 
thin eloquent lips, the upper jaw 
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projecting slightly, the mouth clos- 
ing fast and firm—a _ well-shaped 
small head, with a light black lace 
handkerchief fastened under the 
chin—no complexion or softening 
of tint—a dark, sallow, colourless 
face, thrilling with expression, 
energy, and thought, was that on 
which the young man suddenly 
lighted as he went in somewhat 
indifferent, it must be confessed, 
and expecting to find nothing that 
could interest him. She was seated 
in a shabby room, only half-carpeted, 
up two pairs of stairs, which looked 
out upon no more lively view than 
the back of Salem Chapel itself, 
with its few disinal scattered graves 
—and was working busily at men’s 
clothing of the coarsest kind, blae 
stuff which had transferred its colour 
to her thin fingers. Meagre as were 
her surroundings, however, Mr. Vin- 
cent, stumbling listlessly up the 
narrow bare stair of the poor lodg- 
ing-house, suddenly came to him- 
self as he stood within this humble 
apartment. If this was to be his peni- 
tent, the story she had to tell might 
be not unworthy of serious listening.. 
He stammered forth a half apology 
and explanation of his errand, as 
he gazed surprised at so unexpected 
a figure, wondering within himself 
what intense strain and wear of 
‘life eould have worn to so thin a 
tissue the outer garment of this 
keen and sharp-edged soul. 

“Come in,” said the stranger,. 
“T am glad to see you. I know 
you, Mr. Vincent, though I can’t 
suppose you've observed me. Take: 
a seat. [ have heard you preach 
ever since you came—so, knowing 
in a manner how your thoughts 
run, I’ve a kind of acquaintance 
with you: which, to be sure, isn’t 
the same on your side. I daresay 
the woman at the Dairy sent you 
to me ?” 

“T understand—from Mrs. Brown 
certainly—that you wanted to see 
me,” said the puzzled pastor. 

“ Yes, it was quite true. I have: 
resources in myself, to be sure, as 
much as most people,” said his new 
acquaintance, whom. he had been. 
5 
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directed to ask for as Mrs. Hilyard, 
“but still homan relations are neces- 
sary; and as I don’t know anybody 
here, I thought I'd join the Chapel. 
Queer set of people, rather, don’t 
you think?” she continued, glancing 
up from her rapid stitching to catch 
Vincent’s conscious eye; “they 
thought I was in spiritual distress, 
I suppose, and sent me the butter- 
man. Lord bless us! If I had been, 
what could he have done for me, 
does anybody imagine? and when 
he didn’t succeed, there came the 
Dairy person, who, I daresay, would 
have understood what I wanted 
had I been a cow. Now I can 
make out what I’m doing when I 
have you, Mr. Vincent. I know your 
line a little from your sermons, 
That was wonderfully clever on 
Sunday morning about confirma- 
tion. I belong to the Church my- 
self by rights, and was confirmed, 
of course, at the proper time like 
other people, but I am a person of 
impartial mind. That was a famous 
‘downright blow. I liked you there.” 

“T am glad to have your appro- 
bation,” said the young minister, 
rather stiffly; “but excuse me—I 
was quite in earnest in my argu- 
ment.” 

“Yes, yes; that was the beauty of 
it,” suid his eager interlocutor, who 
went on without ever raising her 
eyes, intent upon the rough work 
which he could not help observing 
sometimes made her scarred fingers 
bleed as it passed rapidly through 
them. ‘No argument is ever worth 
listening to if it isn’t used in earnest. 
I’ve led a wandering life, and heard 
an infinity of sermons of late years. 
When there are any brains in them 
at all, you know, they are about 
the only kind of mental stimulant 
a@ poor woman in my position can 

*come by, for I’ve no time for read- 
ing lately. Down here, in these 
regions, where the butterman comes 
to inquire after your spiritual in- 
terests, and is a superior being,” 

added this singular new adherent of 
Salem, looking fall for a single*mo- 
ment in her visitor’s eyes, with a 
slight movernent of the muscles of her 
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thin face, and making a significant 
pause, “the air’s a trifle heavy. It 
isn’t pure oxygen we breathe in 
Back Grove Street, by any means.” 

“T assure you it surprises me 
more than I can explain to find,” 
said Vincent, hesitating for a proper 
expression, “ to find-——— 

“Such a person asI am in Back 
Grove Street,” interrupted his com- 
panion, quickly—‘ yes—and there- 
by hangs a tale. But I did not send 
for you to tell it. I sent for you 
for no particular reason, but a kind 
of yearning to talk to somebody. 
I beg your pardon sincerely — but 
you know,” she said, once more with 
a direct sudden glance and that half- 
visible movement in her face which 
meant mischief, “you are a minis- 
ter, and are bound to have no in- 
clinationa of your own, but to give 
yourself up to the comfort of the 
poor.” 

“ Without any irony, that is the 
aim I propose to myself,” said 
Vineent, ‘but I fear you are dis- 
posed to take rather a satirical view 
of such matters. It is fashionable 
to talk lightly on those subjects; 
but I find life and its affairs suffi- 
ciently serious, I assure you——” 

Here she stopped her work sud- 
denly, and looked up at him, her 
dark sharp eyes lighting up her thin 
sallow face with an expression which 
it was beyond his power to fathom. 
The black eyelashes widened, the 
dark eyebrows rose, with‘a full gaze 
of the profoundest tragic sadness, 
on the surface of which a certain 
gleam of amusement seemed to 
hover. The worn woman looked 
over the dark world of her own 
experience, of which she was con- 
scious in every nerve, but of which 
he knew nothing, and smiled at 
his youth out of the abysses of her 
own life, where voleanoes had been, 
and earthquakes. He perceived it 
dimly, without understanding how, 
and faltered and blushed, yet grew 
angry with all the self-assertion of 
youth. 

“I don’t doubt you know that 
as well as I do—perhaps better; 
but notwithstanding, I find my life 
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leaves little room for laughter,” said 
the young pastor, not without a slight 
touch of heroics. 

“ Mr. Vincent,” said Mrs. Hilyard, 
with a gleam of mirth in her eye, 
“in inferring that I perhaps know 
better, you infer also that I am 
older than you, which is uncivil to 
a lady. But for my part I don’t 
object to laughter. Generally it’s 
better than crying, which in a great 
many cases I find the only alter- 
native. I doubt, however, much 
whether life, from the batterman’s 
point of view, wears the same 
aspect. I should be inclined to 
say not; and I daresay your views 
will brighten with your company,” 
added the aggravating woman, again 
resuming, with eyes fixed upon it, her 
laborious work. 

“* T perceive you see already what 
is likely to be my great trial in 
Carlingford,” said young Vincent. 
“T confess that the society of my 


office-bearers, which I suppose [. 


must always consider myself bound 
to—"” 

“ That was a very sad sigh,” said 
the rapid observer beside him; 
“but don’t confide in me, lest I 
should be tempted to tell somebody. 
I can speak my mind without 
prejudice to anybody; and if you 
agree with me, it may be a partial 
relief to your feelings. I shall be 
glad to see you when you can spare 
me half an hour. I can’t look at 
you while I talk, for that would 
lose me so much time, but at my 
age it doesn’t matter. Come and 
see me. It’s your business to do 
me good—and it’s possible I might 
even do some good to you.” 

“Thank you. I shall certainly 
come,” said the minister, rising 
with the feeling that he had received 
his dismissal for to-day. She rose 
too, quickly, and but for a moment, 
and held out her hand to him. 

“Be sure you don’t betray to 
the dairywoman what I had on my 
mind, and wanted to tell you, 


though she is dying to know,” said 
his singular new acquaintance, with- 
out a smile, bat with again a mo- 
mentary 


movement in her thin 
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cheeks, When she had shaken 
hands with him, she seated herself 
again immediately, and without a 
moment’s pause proceeded with her 
work, apparently concentrating all 
her faculties upon it, and neither 
hearing nor seeing more of her 
visitor, though he still stood within 
two steps of her, overshadowing 
the table. The young man torned 
and left the room with involan 
quietness, as if he had been dis- 
missed from the presence of a prin- 
cess. He went straight down-stairs 
without ever pausing, and hastened 
through the narrow back-street 
with still the impulse communicated 
by that dismissal upon him. When 
he drew breath, it was with a cari- 
ous mixture of feelings. Who she 
was or what she was—how she 
came there, working at those 
“slops” till the colour came off 
upon her bands, and her poor thin 
fingers bled—she so strangely supe- 
rior to her surroundings, yet not 
despising or quarrelling with them, 
or even complaining of them, so far 
as he could make out—infinitely 
perplexed the inexperienced minis- 
ter. He came away excited and 
bewildered from the interview, 
which had turned out so different 
from his expectations. Whether 
she had done him good, was ex- 
tremely doubtful; but she had 
changed the current of his thoughts, 
which was in its way an immediate 
benefit. Marvelling over such a 
mysterious apparition, and not so 
sure as in the morning that nothing 
out of the most vulgar routine 
ever could occur in Oarlingford, 
Mr. Vincent turned with meditative 
steps towards the little house 4t the 
extreme end of Grove Street, where 
his predecessor still lingered. A visit 
to old Mr. Tufton was a periodical 
once a-week duty, to be performed 
with the utmost regularity. Tozer 
and Pigeon had that it 
would be the making of the young 
minister to draw thus from the 
experience of the old one. Whether 
Mr. Vincent agreed with them, may 
be apprehended from the scene 
which follows, 
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Mr. Tofton’s house was at the 
extremity of Grove Street—at the 
extremity, consequently, in that 
direction, of Carlingford, lying par- 
allel with the end of Grange Lane, 
and within distant view of St. 
Roque’s. It was a little old- 
fashioned house, with a small gar- 
den in front and a large garden 
behind, in which the family cab- 
bages, much less prosperous since 
the old minister became unable to 
tend them, flourished. The room 
into which Mr. Vincent, as an inti- 
mate of the house, was shown, was 
alow parlour with two small win- 
dows, overshadowed outside by ivy, 
and inside by two large geraniums, 
expanded upon a Jacob’s ladder of 

rops, which were the pride of Mrs. 
Patton's heart, and made it almost 
impossible to see anything clearly 
within, even at the height of day. 
Some prints, of which one repre- 
sented Mr. Tufton himself, and the 
rest other ministers of “the connec- 


tion,” in mahogany frames, hung 


upon the green walls. The farni- 
ture, though it was not unduly 
abundant, filled up the tiny apart- 
ment, so that quite a dislocation 
and rearrangement of everything 
was necessary before a chair could 
be got for the visitor, and he got 
into it. Though it was rather warm 
for October out of doors, a fire, 
large for the size of the room, was 
burning in the fireplace, on either 
side of which was an easy-chair and 
an invalid. The one fronting the 
light, and consequently fronting 
the visitor, was Adelaide Tufton, 
the vld minister’s daughter, who 
had been confined to that chair 
longer than Phoebe Tozer could re- 
member; and who, during that 
long seclusion, had knitted, as all 
Salem Chapel believed, without in- 
termission, nobody having ever yet 
succeeded in discovering where the 
mysterious results of her labour 
went to. She was knitting now, 
reclining back in the cushivned 


chair which had been made for her, 
and was her shell and habitation. 
A very pale, emaciated, eager-look- 
ing woman, not much above thirty, 
but looking, after half a lifetime 
spent in that chair, any age that 
imagination might suggest; a crea- 
ture altogether separated from the 
world—separated from life, it would 
be more proper to say—for nobody 
more interested in the world and 
other people’s share of it than Ade- 
laide Tufton existed in Carlingford. 
She had light-blue eyes, rather pro- 
minent, which lightened without 
giving much expression to her per- 
fectly colourless face. Her very 
hair was pale, and lay in braids of 
a clayey yellow, too listless and dull 
to be called brown, upon the thin 
temples, over which the thin white 
skin seemed to be strained like 
an over-tight bandage. Somehow, 
however, people who were used to 
seeing her, were not so sorry as 
they might have been for Adelaide 
Tafton. No one could exactly say 
why; but she somehow appeared, 
in the opinion of Salem Chapel, to 
indemnify herself for her priva- 
tions, and was treated, if without 
much sympathy, at Jeast without 
that ostentatious pity which is so 
galling to the helpless, Few people 
could afford to be. sorry for so quick- 
sighted and all-remembering an ob- 
server; and the consequence was, 
that Adelaide, almost without know- 
ing it, had managed to neutralise her 
own disabilities, and to be acknow- 
ledged as an equal in the general 
conflict, which she could enter only 
with her sharp tongue and her 
quick eye. 

It was Mr. Tufton himself who 
sat opposite—his large expanse 
of face, with the white hair which 
had been apostrophized as vener- 
able at so many Salem tea-parties, 
and which Vincent himself had 
offered homage to, looming dimly 
through the green shade of the 
geraniums, as he sat with his back 
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to the window. He had a green 
shade over his eyes besides, and 
his head moved with a slight pal- 
sied tremour, which was now the 
only remnant of that “visitation” 
which had saved his feelings, and 
dismissed more benignly than Tozer 
and his brother deacons the old 
pastor from his old pulpit. He sat 
very contentedly doing nothing, 
with his large feet in large loose 
slippers, and his elbows supported 
on the arms of his chair. By the 
evidence of Mrs. Tufton’s spectacles, 
and the newspaper lying on the 
table, it was apparent that she had 
been reading the Carlingford Gazette 
to her helpless companions; and that 
hamble journal, which young Vin- 
cent had kicked to the other end 
of his room before coming out, had 
made the morning pass very pleas- 
antly to the three secladed inmates 
of Siloam Cottage, which was the 
name of the old minister's bumble 
home. Mr. Tufton said “’umble 
‘ome,” and so did his wife. They 
came from storied Islington, both 
of them, and were of highly re- 
spectable connections, not to say 
that Mrs. Tufton had a little pro- 
perty as well; and acting in laud- 
able opposition to the general prac- 
tice of poor ministers’ wives, had 
brought many dividends and few 
children to -the limited but com- 
fortable fireside. Mr. Vincent could 
not deny that it was comfortable 
in its way, and quite satisfied its 
owners, as he sat down in the 
shade of the geraniums in front of 
the fire, between Adelaide Tufton 
and her father; but, ob heavens! 
to think of such a home as all that, 
after Homerton and high Noncon- 
formist hopes, could come to him- 
self! The idea, however, was one 
which did not occur to the young 
minister. He sat down compas- 
sionately, seeing no analogy what- 
ever between his own position and 
theirs; scarcely even seeing the 
superficial contrast, which might 
have strack anybody, between his 
active youth and their helplessness 
and suffering. He was neither 
hard - hearted nor unsympathetic, 
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but somehow the easy moral of 
that contrast never occurred to 
him. Adelaide Tufton’s bloodless 
countenance conveyed an idea of 
age to Arthur Vincent; her father 
was really old. The young man 
saw no grounds on which to form 
any comparison, It was nataral 
enough for the old man and ailing 
woman to be as they were, just as it 
was natural for him, in the height of 
his early manhood, to rejoice in his 
strength and youth. 

“So there was a party at Mr. 
Tozer’s last night—and you were 
there, Mr. Vincent,” said old Mrs. 
Tufton, a cheerful active old lady 
with pink ribbons in her cap, which 
asserted their superiority over the 
doubtful light and the green shade 
of the geraniums. “ Who did you 
have? The Browns and _ the 
Pigeons, and—everybody else, of 
course. Now tell me, did Mrs. 
Tozer make tea herself, or did she 
leave it to Phoebe ?” 

“ As well as I can remember, she 
did it herself,’ said the young 
pastor. 

“Exactly what I told you, ma- 
ma,” said Adelaide, from her chair. 
“Mrs. Tozer doesn’t mean Phoebe 
to make tea this many a year. I 
daresay she wants her to marry 
somebody, the little flirting thing. 
I suppose she wore her pink, Mr. 
Vincent--and Mrs. Brown that dread- 
ful red-and-green silk of hers; and 
didn’t they send you over a shape 
of jelly this morning? Ha, ha! I 
told you so, mamma; that was why 
it never came to me.” 

“Pray let me send it to you,” 
cried Vincent, eagerly. 

The offer was not rejected, though 
coquetted with for a few minutes, 
Then Mr. Tafton broke in, in solemn 
bass. 

“ Adelaide, we shouldn’t talk, 
my dear, of pinks and green silks, 
Providence has laid you aside, my 
love, from temptations; and, you 
remember how often I used to say 
in early days, No doubt it was a 
blessing, Jemima, coming when it 
did, ts wean our girl from the 
world; she might have been as 
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fond of dress as other girls, and 
brought us to ruin, but for her misfor- 
tune. Everything is for the best.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Adelaide, 
sharply—“I don’t complain, and 
never did; but everybody else finds 
my misfortune, as they cal] it, very 
easy to be borne, Mr. Vincent—even 
papa, you see. There is a reason for 
everything, to be sure, but how 
things that are hard and disagree- 
able are always to be called for the 
best, I can’t conceive. However, 
let us return to Phoebe Tozer’s pink 
dress. Weren’t you rather stunned 
with all their grandeur? You did 
not think we could do as much in 
Salem, did you? Now tell me, who 
has Mrs. Brown taken in hand to do 
good to now? I am sure she sent 
you to somebody; and you've been 
to see somebody this morning,” 
added the quickwitted invalid, “ who 
has turned out different from your 
expectations. Tell me all about it, 
please.” 

“ Dear Adelaide does love to hear 
what's going on. It is almost the 
only pleasure she has—and we 
oughtn’t to grudge it, ought we!” 
said Adelaide’s mother. 

“ Stuff!” muttered Adelaide, in 
a perfectly audible aside. “Now I 
think of it, I'll tell you who you’ve 
been to see. That woman in Back 
Grove Street—there! What do 
you think of that for a production 
of Salem, Mr. Vincent? But she 
does not really belong to Carling- 
ford. She married somebody who 
turned out badly, and now she’s in 
hiding that he mayn’t find her; 
though most likely, if all be true, he 
does not want to find her. That’s 
her history. I never pretend to 
tell more than I know. Who she 
was to begin with, or who he is, or 
whether Hilyard may be her real 
name, or why she lives there and 
comes to Salem Chapel, I can’t tell; 
but that’s the bones of her story, you 
know. If I were a clever romancer 
like some people, I could have made 
it all perfect for you, but I prefer 
the truth. Olever and queer, isn’t 
she? So I have guessed by what 


people say.” 
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“Indeed, you seem to know a 
great deal more about her than I 
do,” said the astonished pastor. 

“I daresay,” assented Adelaide, 
calmly. “I have never seen her, 
however, though I can form an idea 
of what she must be like, all the 
same. I put things together, you 
see; and it is astonishing the num- 
ber of scraps of news I get. I 
shake them well down, and then 
the broken pieces come together; 
and I never forget anything, Mr. 
Vincent,” she continued, pausing 
for a moment to give him a distinct 
look. out of the pale-blue eyes, 
which for the moment seemed to 
take a vindictive feline gleam. 
“She’s rather above the Browns 
and the Tozers, you understand. 
Somehow or other, she’s mixed up 
with Lady Western, whom they call 
the Young Dowager, you know. I 
have not made that out yet, though 
I partly guess. My lady goes to 
see her up two pair of stairs in 
Back Grove Street. I hope it does 
her ladyship good to see how the 
rest of the world manage to live 
and get on.” 

“J am afraid, Adelaide, my dear,” 
said Mr. Tufton, in his bass tones, 
“that my young brother will not 
think this very improving conver- 
sation. Dear Tozer was speaking 
to me yesterday about the sermon 
to the children. I always preached 
them a sermon to themselves about 
this time of the year. My plan has 
been to take the congregation in 
classes; the young men—ah, and 
they’re specially important, are the 
young men! Dear Tozer suggested 
that some popular lectures now 
would not come amiss.. After a 
long pastorate like mine,” said the 
good man, blandly, unconscious that 
dear Tozer had already begun to 
suggest a severance of that tie before 
gentle sickness did it for him, “a 
congregation may be supposed to 
be a little unsettled,—without an 
offence to you, my dear brother. If 
I could appear myself and show my 
respect to your ministry, it would 
have a good effect, no doubt; but I 
am laid aside, laid aside, brother 
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Vincent! I can only help you with 
my prayers.” 

“But dear, dear, Mr. Tafton!” 
cried his wife, “‘ bless you, the chapel 
is twice as full as it was six months 
ago—and natural too, with a nice 
young man.” 

“My dear?” said the old minis- 
ter in reproof. “ Yes, quite natural 
—curiosity about a stranger; but 
my young brother must not be 
elated; nor discouraged when they 
drop off A young pastor's start in 
life is attended by many trials. 
There is always a little excitement 
at first, and an appearance of seats 
letting and the ladies very polite to 
vou. Take it easily, my dear brother! 
Don't expect too much. In a year 
or two—by-and-by, when things 
settle down—tben you can see how 
it’s going to be.” 

“But don’t you think it possible 
that things may never settle down, 
but continue rising up instead?” 
said Mr. Vincent, making a little 
venture in the inspiration of the 
moment. 

Mr. Tufton shook his head and 
raised his large hands slowly, with 
a <deprecating regretfal motion, to 
hold them over the fire. ‘ Alas! 
he’s got the fever already,” said the 
old minister. ‘ My dear young bro- 
ther, you shall have my experience 
to refer to: always. You're always 
welcome to my advice. Dear Tozer 
said to me just yesterday, ‘ You 
point out the pitfails to him, Mr. 
Tufton, and give him your advice, 
and I'll take care that he shan’t go 
wrong outside,’ says dear Tozer. Ah, 
anv invaluable man!” 

“But a little disposed to inter- 
fere, I think,” said Vincent, with 
an irrestrainable inclination to show 
his profound disrelish of all the 
advice which was about to be given 
him. 

Mr. Tufton raised his heavy fore- 
finger and shook it slowly. ‘No 
—no. Be careful, my dear bro- 
ther. You must keep well with 
your deacons.) You must not tuke 
up prejudices against them. Dear 
Tozer is a man of a thousand—a 
man of a thousand! Dear Tozer, 
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if you listen to him, will keep yéu 
out of trouble. The trouble he 
takes and the money he spends for 
Salem Chapel is, mark my words, 
unknown — and,” added the old 
pastor, awfully syllabling the long 
word in his solemn bass, “ in-con- 
ceiv-able.” 

“He is a bore and an ass for all 
that,” said the daring invalid op- 
posite, with perfect equanimity, as 
if uttering the most patent and 
apparent of truths. “Don’t you 
give in to him, Mr. Vincent. A 
pretty business you wil! have with 
them all,” she continued, dropping 
her knitting-needles and lifting her 
pale-blue eyes, with their sudden 
green gleam, to the face of the new- 
comer with a rapid perception of 
his character, which, baving no 
sympathy in it, but rather a cer- 
tain mischievous and pleased satis- 
faction in his probable discomfiture, 
gave anything but comfort to the 
object of her observation. “ You 
are something new for them to pet 
and badger. I wonder how long 
they'll be of killing Mr. Vincent. 
Papa’s tough; bat you remember, 
mamma, they finished off the other 
man before us in two years.” 

“Ob, hush, Adelaide, hush! 
you'll frighten Mr. Vincent,” cried 
the kind little mother, with uneasy 
looks: “when he comes to see us 
and cheer us up—as I am sure is 
very kind of him—it is a shame to 
put all sorts of things in his head, 
as papa and you do. Never mind 
Adelaide, Mr. Vincent, dear. Do 
your duty, and never fear anybody ; 
that’s always been my maxim, and 
Ive always found it answer. Not 
going away, are you? Dear, dear! 
and we’ve had no wise talk at all, 
and never once asked for your poor 
dear mother—quite well, I hope ?— 
and Miss Susan? You should have 
them come and see you, and cheer 
you up. Well, good morning, if 
you must go; don’t be long before 
you come again.” 

“And, my dear young brother, 
don’t take up any prejudices,” in- 
terposed Mr. Tafton, in tremulous 
bass, as he pressed Vincent's half- 
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reluctant fingers in .that large soft 
flabby ministerial hand. Adelaide 
added nothing to these valedietions ; 
but when she too had received his 
Jeavetaking, and he had emerged 
from the shadow of the geraniums, 
the olserver paused once more in 
her knitting. “This one will not 
hold out two years,” said Adelaide, 
calmly to herself, no one else pay- 
ing any attention; and she returned 
to her work with the zest of a spec- 
tator at the commencement of an ex- 
citing drama. She did double work 
all the afternoon under the influence 
of this refreshing stimulant. It was 
guite a new interest in her life. 
Meanwhile young Vincent left 
the green gates of Siloam Cottage 
with no very comfortable feelings 
—with feelings, indeed, the reverse 
of comfortable, yet conscious of a 
eertain swell and elevation in his 
mind at the same moment. It was 
for him to show the entire com- 
munity of Carlingford the differ- 
ence between his reign and the old 
regime. It was for him to change 
the face of affairs—to reduce Tozer 
into his due place of subordination, 
and to bring in an influx of new 
life, intelligence, and enlightenment 
over the prostrate butterman. The 
very sordidness and contraction of 
the little world into which he had 
just received so distinet a view, pro- 
moted the revulsion of feeling which 
now cheered him. The aspiring 
young man could as soon have con- 
sented to lose his individuality al- 
together as to acknowledge the 
most distant possibility of aeccept- 
ing Tozer as his gnide, philosopher, 
and friend. He went back again 
through Grove Street, heated and 
hastened on his way by those im- 
patient thoughts. When he came 
as far as Salem, he could not but 
pause to look at it with its pinched 
gable and mean little belfry, inno- 
cent of a bell. The day was over- 
clouded, and no clearness of atmos- 
phere relieved the aspect of the 
shabby chapel, with its black rail- 
ing, and locked gates, and dank 
flowerless grass inside. To see 
anything venerable’ or sacred in 
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the aspect of such a place, required 
an amount of illusion and glamour 
which the young minister could 
not summon into his eyes. It was 
not the centre of light in a dark 
place, the simple tribune from 
which the people’s preacher should 
proclaim, to the awe and conviction 
of the multitude, that Gospel once 
preached to the poor, of which he 
flattered himself he should be the 
truest messenger in Carlingford. 
Such had been the young man’s 
dreams in Homerton—dreams min- 
gled, it is true, with personal ambi- 
tion, but fall notwithstanding of 
generous enthusiasm. No—nothing 
of the kind. Only Salem Chapel, 
with so many pews let, and so many 
still to be disposed of, and Tozer 
& guardian angel at the door. Mr. 
Vincent was so far left to him- 
self as to give vent to an im- 
patient exclamation as he turned 


away. Jat still matters were not 
hopeless. He himself was a very 
different man from Mr. Tafton. 


Kindred spirits there must surely 
be in Carlingford to answer to the 
call of his. Another day might 
dawn for the Nonconformists, who 
were not aware of their own dignity. 
With this thought he retraced his 
steps a little, and, with an impulse 
which he did not explain to himself, 
threaded his way up & narrow lane 
and emerged into Back Grove 
Street, about the spot where he 
had lately paid his pastoral visit, 
and made so unexpected an ac- 
quaintance. This | woman — or 
should he not say lady ’—was a 
kind of first-fruits of his mission. 
The young man looked up with a 
certain wistful interest at the house 
in which she lived. She was neither 
young nor fair, it is true, but she 
interested the youthful Noncon- 
formist, who was not too old for 
impulses of chivalry, and who could 
not forget her poor fingers scarred 
with her rough work. He had no 
other motive for passing the house 
but that of sympathy and compas- 
sion for the forlorn brave creature 
who was so unlike her surround- 
ings; and no throbbing pulse or 
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trembling nerve forewarned Arthur 
Vincent of the approach of fate. 

At that moment, however, fate 
was approaching in the shape of a 
handsome carriage, which made 
quite an exaggeration of echo in 
this narrow back-street, which rang 
back every jingle of the harness 
and dint of the hoofs from every 
court and opening. It drew up 
before Mrs. Hilyard’s door—at the 
door of the house, at least, in which 
Mrs. Hilyard was a humble lodger; 
and while Vincent slowly ap- 
proached, a brilliant vision sud- 
denly appeared before him, rustling 
forth upon the crowded pavement, 
where the dirty children stood still 
to gape at her. A woman—a lady 
—a beautiful dazzling creature, re- 
splendent in the sweetest English 
roses, the most delicate bewildering 
bloom. Though it was but for a 
moment, the bewildered young 
minister had time to note the dainty 
foot, the daintier hand, the smiling 
sunshiny eyes, the air of conscious 
supremacy, which was half command 
and half entreaty—an ineffable com- 
bination. That vision descended 
out of the heavenly chariot upon 
the mean pavement just as Mr. 
Vincent came up; and at the same 
moment a ragged boy, strack speech- 
less, like the young minister, by the 
apparition, planted himself full in 
her way with open mouth and star- 
ing eyes, too much overpowered by 
sudden admiration to perceive that 
he stopped the path. Scarcely 
aware what he was doing, as much 
beauty-struck as his victim, Vincent, 
with a certain unconscious fary, 
seized the boy by the collar, and 
swung him impatiently off the 
pavement, with a feeling of positive 
resentment against the imp, whose 
rags were actually touching those 
sacred splendid draperies. The 
lady made a momentary pause, 
turned half round, smiled with a 
gracious inclination of her head, 
and entered at the open door, leav- 
ing the young pastor in an incom- 
prehensible ecstasy, with his hat off, 
and all his pulses beating loud in 
his ears, riveted, as the romancers 
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say, to the pavement. When ‘the 
door shut he came to hinself, stared 
wildly into the face of the next 
passenger who came along the nar- 
row street, and then, becoming 
aware that he still stood uncovered, 
grew violently red, put on his hat, 
and went off at a great pace. But 
what was the use of going off? The 
deed was done. The world on the 
other side of those prancing horses 
was a different world from that on 
this side. Those other matters, of 
which he had been thinking so hot- 
ly, had.suddenly faded into a back- 
ground and accessories to the one 
triumphant figure which occupied 
all the scene. He scarcely asked 
himself who was that beautiful 
vision? The fact of her existence 
was at the moment too over- 
powering for any secondary in- 
quiries. He had seen her—and lo! 
the universe was changed. The air 
tingled softly with the sound of 
prancing horses and rolling wheels, 
the air breathed an irresistible soft 
perfume, which could nevermore 
die out of it, the air rustled with 
the silken thrill of those womanly 
robes. There she had enthroned 
herself—not ‘in his startled heart, 
but in the palpitating world, which 
formed in a moment’s time into 
one great background and frame- 
work for that beatific form. 

What the poor young man had 
done to be suddenly assailed and 
carried off his feet by this wonder- 
ful and unexpected apparition, we 
are unable to say. He seemed to 
have done nothing to provoke it; 
approaching quietly as any man 
might do, pondering grave thoughts 
of Salem Chapel, and how he was 
to make his post tenable, to be 
transfixed all at once and unawares 
by that fairy lance, was a spite of 
fortune which nobody could have 
predicted. But the thing was done. 
He went home to hide his stricken 
head, as was natural; tried to read, 
tried to think of a popular series of 
lectures, tried to Jay plans for his 
campaign and heroic desperate at- 
tempts to resuscitate the shopkeep- 
ing Dissenterism of Oarlingford 
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into a lofty Nonconformist ideal. 
But vain were the efforts. Wherever 
he lifted his eyes, was not She there, 
all-conquering and glorious? when 
he did not lift his eyes, was not she 
everywhere Lady Paramount of the 
conscious world? Womankind in 
general, which had never, so to 
speak, entered his thoughts before, 
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had produced much trouble to poor 
Arthur Vincent since his arrival in 
Carlingford. But Phebe Tozer, 
pink and blooming; Mrs. Hilyard, 
sharp and strange; Adelaide Tufton, 
pale spectator of a life with which 
she had nothing to do, died off like 
shadows, and left no sign of their 
presence. Who was She? 
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AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
Am—Let Schoolmasters puzzle their brains, 


Tis not very easy to tell 
How language had first a beginning, 
When Adam had just left the shell, 
And Eve hadn’t taken to spinning; 
Or if, in some other queer way, 
Men rose to be lords of creation, 
What power brought their tongues into play, 
Or prompted their speechification ? 
Turoddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Some think they were ready inspired 
With lexicon, syntax, and grammar, 


And never like children required 
At lessons to lisp and to stammer. 
As Pullas by Jove was begot 
In armonr all brilliantly burnished, 
So Man with his Liddell and Scott 
And Butman or Blomfield was furnished. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Some say that the primitive tongue 
Expressed but the simplest affections - 
And swear that the words said or sung 
Were nothing but mere Interjections. 
O! O! was the signal of pain: 
Ha! Ha! was the symptom of laughter : 
Pooh! Pooh! was the sign of disdain, 
And others came following after. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Some, taking a different view, 
Maintain the old language was fitted 
To mark out the objects we knew, 
By mimicking sounds they emitted. 
Bow, wow was the name for a dog: 
Quack, quack was the word for a duckling: 
Hunce, hune would designate a hog, 
And wee wee a pig and a suckling. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
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If asked these hard things to explain, 
I own I am wholly unable; 
And hold the attempt the more vain, 
When I think of the Building of Babel. 
The primitive world to lay bare, 
Philologists try, but I doubt it: 
As none of them chanced to be there, 
It’s clear they know notbing about it. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


What Adam in Eden might speak, 
Jould not be the tongue of his mother; 
It may have been Gaelic or Greek; 
It must have been something or other. ° 
It may have been Sanscrit or Zend, 
Chaldaic, Assyrian, Arabic: 
It may have had joints without end, 
Or it may have been monosyllabic. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


But why should we puzzle our brains 
With Etymological folly ? 

The prize wouldn’t prove worth the pains, 
Or help us a bit to be jolly. 

For if we in twenty strange tongues 
Could eall for a beef-steak and bottle, 

By dint of mere learning and langs, 
They wouldn’t be nearer our throttle. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


I’ve ranged, without drinking a drop, 
The realms of the dry Mithridates : 
I've studied Grimm, Burnouf, and Bopp, 
Till patience cried ‘*‘ Ohe jam satis.” 

Max Miiller completed my plan, 
And, leave of the subject now taking, 
As wise as when first I began, 
I end with a head that is aching. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


The speech of Old England for me, 
Which serves us on every occasion! 
Henceforth, like our soil, let it be 
Exempted from foreign invasion. 
It answers for friendship and love, 
And all sorts of feeling and thinking; 
And, lastly, all doubt to remove— 
It answers for singing and drinking. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
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THE DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


Tuer storm which lately threaten- 
ed us from the far West, has blown 
over. We are not going to have 
war with America about the ques- 
tion of the Trent. But the question 
of the Trent never would have 
arisen, had not the feelings of the 
American people and Government 
been very hostile to England, and 
there is nothing ‘to show that the 
American Government and people 
are at all reconciled to us by the 
manner of its solation. The evi- 
dence, on the contrary, is all the 
other way. The Americans have 
been coerced into an act of justice, 
which they performed with the 
worst possible grace; and we are 
frankly assured that the time is com- 
ing, when they mean to take ample 
vengeance for present humiliations. 
It appears, then, that a war with the 
Federal States of America is only 
deferred. If not imminent, it is 
pretty, sure to come sooner or later. 
The point, therefore, for us to deter+ 
mine, in the meanwhile, is—How 
shall we prepare for such a contin- 
gency, and conduct the war when it 
comes? 

There are two modes of carrying 
on war with America—one aggres- 
sive, the other defensive. We 
shall probably adopt both. We 
shall assail their harbours, burn 
their fleets, destroy their commerce, 
and keep their whole seaboard in a 
state of constart alarm; and we 
shall give employment by these 
means to no inconsiderable portion 
of the half million of men whom 
they boast to have under arms, But 
we shall have a defensive war like- 
wise to provide for, on the side of 
Canada. How shall we best effect 
that purpose? This is a question 
which cannot be rightly answered 
unless we possess some knowledge 
of what. has occurred in that part of 
the world already; for it is not less 
true of wars in America than of 
wars elsewhere, that, making due 
allowance for change of time and 


circumstances, they almost always 
repeat themselves. We propose, there- 
fore, in the present paper, to preface 
our suggestions, in regard to the fu- 
ture, with a brief sketch of the vari- 
ous contests which have already 
taken place, in and for the mastery of 
Canada. 

Before the breaking out of the 
seven years’ war, which occurred in 
1754-5, the American provinces 
which now acknowledge the sway of 
Queen Victoria were, with one or 
two exceptions, dependent upon 
France. Oape Breton, with the 
whole of what is now called New 
Brunswick, formed their extreme 
limits on the east; and _ they 
stretched away westward by Lake 
Champlain, through Lake Ontario to 
Niagara, whence they held out their 
hands by the Ohio river towards 
New Orleans. In contradistinction 
to this arrangement, Nova Scotia, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, were 
English settlements; of which both 
the dignity, and, as it was assumed, 
the material interests, were endan- 
gered by this bold attempt on the 
part of their rivals to hem them in, 
by connecting Lake Erie with the 
Mississippi. 

There had been little amity be- 
tween the English and French 
settlers at any time, and now the en- 
croachments of the latter upon their 
hunting-grounds, stirred the _ in- 
dignation of the former to a high de- 
gree. Frequent skirmishes went on 
between them, till at last the Cabinet 
of St. James’s determined to bring 
matters to an issue, and to strike 
in that quarter with all the force 
of the Empire. Accordingly, Gene- 
ral Braddock, carrying with him 2000 
regular troops, sailed from England, 
and in February 1755 arrived in 
America. 

General Braddock called together 
the provincial governors at Alex- 
andria in Virginia, and arranged 
with them a plan of campaign. It 
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was settled that the enemy should 
be assailed on four distinct lines at 
the same time. First, that Brad- 
dock himself, with 2000 of the best 
of the troops, provincial as well as 
regular, should march against Fort 
Du Quesne on the Ohio; second, 
that two regiments should be de- 
tached by the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, and by Lake Oneida to Os- 
wego, a British post on Lake Onta- 
rio, whence they were to fall on the 
newly-erected French fort at Nia- 
gara; third, that a corps of provin- 
cials should blockade Crown Point 
on Lake Champlain; and, lastly, 
that the disposable troops from 
Nova Scotia and Massachusetts, 
about 2000 in number, should attack 
the French settlements in the Bay 
of Fundy, particularly Fort Beau 
Sejour, on the isthmus connecting 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia with 
the continent, where Fort, Cumber- 
Jand now stands. 

It is not our intention to describe 
the operations which followed. 
General Braddock, as is well known, 
failed. He had 226 miles to tra- 
verse through the primeval forest, 
in which a full month, all but two 
days, was expended; and being 
attacked at disadvantage, just as 
Fort Du Quesne became visible, he 
was defeated and killed. The oper- 
ation against Fort Niagara came to 
nothing, and the blockade of Crown 
Point, though vigorously attempted, 
broke down. On the side of the 
Bay of Fundy alone success attend- 
ed the British arms. There Fort 
Beau Sejour fell after a brief bom- 
bardment, and the French were 
removed from every point whence 
they could seriously annoy, or even 
threaten, the inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia. We shall be glad, however, 
if our readers can bear in mind how 
this campaign was conducted, in 
order that, when the proper time 
comes, they may be able to follow 
such reasoning as the circumstances 
of the case seem to suggest. 

The year 1756 was not remark- 
able on the side of the English for 
plans more wisely arranged or more 
vigorously carried into effect. Re- 
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inforcements of troops were indeed 
sent from Europe, and in the 
month of July Lord Lowdon ar- 
rived to command them, Bat his ar- 
rangements for the campaign seemed 
to be pretty much what those of 
his predecessors had been, only on 
a more limited scale. He deter- 
mined to act upon two instead of 
upon four lines; to resume with 
one corps the abandoned attack on 
Fort Niagara, and to establish the 
supremacy of the English on Lake 
Ontario; while with the other he 
possessed himself of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, both of them on 
Lake Champlain. The total strength 
of the army assembled for these 
purposes at Albany was 16,00Q men, 
of which 6000 were allotted the 
attack on Fort Niagara, the remain- 
der to the operations on Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. 

Early made aware of the danger 
which threatened, the French gene- 
ral took vigorous steps to avert it. 
He strengthened his works at Nia- 
gara and Crown Point, and formed 
an intrenched camp at Ticonderoga. 
Not content with this, he equipped 
a flotilla on Lake Ontario, and de- 
termined to anticipate the English 
by assuming the initiative. Lord 
Lowdon bad made choice of Oswego 
as the point where the depot for 
the left column of his army should 
be established. It could be reached 
with comparative facility from Al- 
bany by the Mohawk river and 
Lake Oneida, and by the river 
Onondaga, which flows out of 
Lake Oneida into Lake Ontario. 
Indeed, there was safe water-car- 
riage almost all the way, a distance 
of 160 miles, both for troops and 
stores. From Oswego, however, 
Niagara could be approached only 
by navigating the broad waters of 
Lake Ontario, for which purpose 
vessels of a larger size than mere 
bateaux would be required. Hence, 
before putting his columns in mo- 
tion, Lord Lowdon sent forward a 
body of artificers under the escort 
of 1400 troops, with directions to 
strengthen the works at Oswego, 
to afford protection to the stores 
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as they came in, and to build, with 
as little delay as possible, such a 
flotilla as might be trusted on the 
lake at all seasons. 

It is never safe in war to select a 
base which shall lie between your 
own headquarters and the army of 
the enemy. The Marquis de Mont- 
calm, Governor-General of Canada, 
saw that Lord Lowdon had com- 
mitted this mistake, and took ad- 
vantage of it. At Frontignac, now 
called Toronto, he embarked 8000 
excellent troops, and on the 10th 
of August appeared off Oswego, 
his lighter vessels being protected 
by two sloops, one of sixteen, the 
other of twelve guns. To land and 
invest the place was the work of a 
few hours, and onthe 14th it sur- 
rendered. There was an immediate 
end to the campaign. The vessels 
of war and of transport, which the 
English were building, fell into the 
enemy’s hands; so did all the pro- 
visions and stores which during 


the summer had been accumulated. 
Lord Lowdon, therefore, despaired 
of success against either Niagara or 
Crown Point, and, leaving garrisons 


in his own advanced posts at Fort 
William Henry and Fort Edward, 
he withdrew into winter quarters 
in and about Albany. 

It will be seen that in both of 
these campaigns Canada was threat- 
ened after precisely the same 
fashion. The object of the in- 
vaders was to gain the command of 
Lake Ontario, while at the same time 
they moved upon Montreal by the 
- route of Lakes George and Champ- 
lain. In 1757 a new scheme was 
devised. Lord Lowdon received in- 
stractions from home to act every- 
where else on the defensive, while, 
with all the force which he could 
collect, he endeavoured to reduce 
Cape Breton. Sixteen line-of-battle 
ships and eight frigates accordingly 
assembled at Halifax, for the pur- 
pose of transporting to Cape Bre- 
ton an army of 10,000 men. But, 
before the expedition could sail, 
intelligence was received of the 
arrival at Louisburg of a supe- 
rior French fleet; and at the 
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same time such an account was 
given of the strength and prepara- 
tions of the garrison, that Lord 
Lowdon despaired, with the force 
at his disposal, of being able to 
The projected invasion 
of Cape Breton was therefore aban- 
doned, and the army again broke 
up. But the campaign was not 
abortive merely. The enemy, tak- 
ing advantage of the exposed con- 
dition of the frontier, moved upon 
Fort William Henry. It was gal- 
lantly defended for a while, but sur- 
rendered on the 9th of August by 
capitulation; after which Mont- 
calm, made aware of Lord Lowdon’s 
return to Albany, blew up the works, 
and fell back again to Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga. 

Dissatisfied, as they had every 
reason to be, with the mismanage- 
ment exhibited in these proceed- 
ings, the British Government super- 
seded Lord Lowdon, and gave the 
command of the army, already on 
the spot, to Major-General Aber- 
crombie. He was directed, with 
15,000 men, of whom 6500 were 
regular troops, to resume the at- 
tack on Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga; while a second corps, 7000 
strong, and entirely composed of 
provincials, should move, as General 
Braddock had done, on Fort Du- 
Quesne. At the same time, a third 
division from England, having Ge- 
neral Amherst at its head, was to 
reduce Cape Breton, assisted in that 
operation by a fleet of twenty-two 
ships of the line and fifteen frigates. 
All these instractions seem to have 
been issued early in 1758. Bat 
there was no locomotion in those 
days either on land or water by 
steam, and fleets took months to 
accomplish voyages which are now 
calculated by weeks. As, there- 
fore, on this as on former occasions, 
the march of the several corps was 
to be simultaneous —as, indeed, 
success in one operation was ex- 
pected to be coincident with, or at 
all events necessary to, success in 
all — neither General Abercrombie 
nor General Forbes, the latter com- 
manding the force which was di- 
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rected against Fort Du Quesne, be- 
gan to move till General Amherst 
reached the scene of action. This he 
appears to have done about the mid- 
dle of May. He brought with him 
11,000 good troops, and sailing from 
Halifax on the 28th, he anchored on 
the 2d of June in Gabarus Bay, Cape 
Breton. 

General Amberst carried all be- 
fore him. Wolfe, who commanded 
the brigade which first made good 
its landing, soon effected the in- 
vestment of Louisburg. More than 
one hundred boats were indeed lost 
while conveying troops and stores 
to the shore, and a garrison of 
8000 men, supported by 2500 sea- 
men, offered a stout resistance; but 
on the 26th of July the place capi- 
tulated. The capitulation included, 
not the whole of Cape Breton only, 
but Prince Edward Island into the 
bargain, and both have continued 
ever since dependent upon the Brit- 
ish Crown. Neither were General 
Abercrombie’s efforts, though foiled 
in their main object, altogether 
fruitless. He passed his corps on 
the 5th of July down Lake George 
in 1085 boats, which he had assem- 
bled at the point where Fort Wil- 
liam Henry formerly stood, and, 
driving in the enemy’s pickets, 
made preparations to carry Ticon- 
deroga by assault. It was a strong 
position on the neck of land lying 
between the waters of Lake George 
and the river, which in its course 
opens out to form Lake Champlain, 
and was covered by intrenchments, 
having a line of abattis laid down 
in front of them. Just where the 
waters meet, stood a small square 
fort with bastions, serving the pur- 
poses of a keep to the other works. 
Without, as it would appear, having 
paused to reconnoitre these  in- 
trenchments, General Abercrombie 
sent his troops against them in six 
colamns of attack, of which the 
consequence was, that his people got 
into confusion, and were repu 
with the loss of nearly 2000 men. 
He immediately withdrew to the 
head of Lake George, where, amid 
the rains of what had once been 
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Fort William Henry, he to 
intrench himself. But he did not 
remain entirely on the defensive. 
Intrusting 8000 men to Oolonel 
Bradstreet, an enterprising and able 
officer, he sent them to execute a 
plan which the Colonel had devised. 
They passed by the Mohawk river 
and e Oneida to Oswego, 
whence, having provided them- 
selves with a sufficiency of boats 
aud canoes, they crossed the lake 
unobserved, and landed on the 25th 
of August close to Fort Frontignac. 
This they immediately invested, 
and on the 27th made themselves 
masters of the place. It was, however, 
too much in advance of the English 
lines to be permanently retained ; 
and so Bradstreet, after loading with 
stores all the vessels which he could 
find, of which not fewer than nine 
carried from eighteen to eight guns 
respectively, partially ruined the for- 
tifications, and recrossed the lake to 
Oswego. 

Alarmed and disappointed by the 
failure before Ticonderoga, General 
Awherst left sufficient garrisons at 
Louisburg and Halifax, and set off 
with five of his most effective bat- 
talions to join General Abercrom- 
bie. Had he proceeded by sea to 
New York, there might yet have 
been time, before winter set in to 
retrieve the disaster; but, distrust- 
ing the winds which had kept him 
a-fortnight between Cape Breton 
and Boston, he made up his mind 
to disembark at the latter place. 
The distance from Boston to Albany 
is only 165 miles; but not only were 
there in those days no roads through 
the forest, but it does not appear 
that the country had ever been sur- 
veyed. General Ambherst accord- 
ingly found that he bad undertaken 
a very difficult task. He made his 
way slowly, with much labour and 
fatigue to his men, and reached 
Fort William Henry only on the 
5th of October, too late in the sea- 
son to commence operations with any 
hope of bringing them to a successful 
issue.’ 

He left his battalions with Gene- 
ral Abercrombie, and returned to 
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Albany, where in due time informa- 
tion came in of the complete success 
of General Forbes. That officer had 
marched from Philadelphia, threaded 
the forest in the track which Brad- 
dock’s army had cleared, and after a 
sharp action in which his advanced- 
guard suffered severely, debouched in 
front of Fort du Quesne. The French 
governor, not considering himself 
strong enough to sustain a siege, eva- 
cuated the place, which was immedi- 
ately taken possession of by the Eng- 
lish. These repaired and enlarged the 
works, and leaving a garrison, called 
it Fort Pitt, the name which it still 
retains. 

The capture of Fort Da Quesne 
was important only so far as it re- 
deemed to some extent the tarnish- 
ed lustre of the British arms, and 
relieved the colonists of Maryland 
and Virginia from the vicinity of 
neighbours who had long kept them 
uneasy. Had Abercrombie carried 
Ticonderoga, establishing at the 
same time his ascendancy on Lake 
Ontario, the front of Canada would 
have been a good deal exposed; 
but neither achievement, however 


complete in itself, could have vied 
in importance with the conquest of 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward 


Island. The loss of these settle- 
ments cot off, during six months 
in the year, all communication be- 
tween France and her American 
settlements. No French fleet could 
longer find shelter in the Bay of 
Fundy, and the St. Lawrence was as 
completely closed against naviga- 
tion then as it is now, except in 
seasons unnaturally mild, from the 
middle of December up to the mid- 
dle of May. Nor was this all. There 
was no reason why the tide of con- 
quest should stop at Fort Beau Se- 
jour. The whole of New Bruns- 
wick lay open to invasion, and 
through it, when overrun, a road 
might be constructed, which should 
Jead an invading force to the Lower 
St. Lawrence. It does not appear, 
indeed, that the valne of the con- 
quest presented itself in this point 
of view to the authorities either at 
home or abroad; but they equally 
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saw that a good base was establish- 
ed for a combined operation of the 
fleet and army in Lower Canada; 
and the Government made its pre- 
parations during winter to tarn it to 
account. 

The plan of campaign for 1759 
was formed upon a grand scale. It 
was settled that upon four separate 
lines the enemy should be assailed. 
Away upon the extreme left, a force 
was to assemble at Fort Du Quesne 
for the reduction of all the posts 
which the French had established 
in order to keep open the commu- 
nications between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio. The expedition which had 
been arranged in 1755 against Nia- 
gara was to be renewed. Once 
more Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
were to be assailed from Albany, 
and an attempt made to penetrate 
by Lake Champlain to the St. Law- 
rence, while a powerful armament, 
despatched from England, should 
make its way up that river, and 
endeavour to take possession of 
Quebec itself. Once more we must 
ask our readers to stop and consider 
the scope and tendency of these ar- 
rangements. The operations from 
Fort Du Quesne were rather local 
than imperial; they sought no 
higher object than to clear away 
certain hornets’ nests which trou- 
bled the English trappers, and kept 
the advanced colonists of Maryland 
and Virginia uneasy. The rest 
were manifestly aimed at the con- 
quest of French America; and 
though, in the circumstances which 
then existed, the most remote of 
the three, that directed against 
Niagara, may be regarded as super- 
flaous, even in this case there was 
something like a definite end to 
serve. The capture of Fort Nia- 
gara, it was assumed, would isolate 
the whole of the enemy’s settlements 
on Lake Erie, besides contributing 
to establish for the English the 
command of the navigation of Lake 
Ontario. No doubt the command 
of Lake Ontario, and of all the 
lakes, must have fallen as a matter 
of course to the power which, being 
already mistress of the provinces to 
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the south of the St. Lawrence, should 
have reduced to subjection those 
lying to the north of the same line. 
But we are writing about times 
when strategy was not so well un- 
derstood as it is now; and to 
threaten an enemy on many points 
at once was considered more artistic 
than to strike boldly and in force 
at his capital. Hence the expedi- 
tion against Niagara, though in 
point of fact a mistake, had some 
show of reason in its favour; which 
reason, curiously enough, has operat- 
ed ever since, and may perhaps ope- 
rate again, whenever the Federal 
States shall make up their minds 
to go in for the conquest of Canada. 
It is not necessary to narrate in 
detail the progress of these several 
enterprises. That on the extreme 
left succeeded with scarcely any lose. 
The French evacuated all their posts 
up to Detroit, and concentrated 
thereby a respectable field force, 
with which they endeavoured to 
interrupt the siege of Niagara. Bat 
Niagara, which had been approach- 
ed as before by the Mohawk river, 
Lake Oneida, and across Lake On- 


tario from Oswego, was already in- 
vested as early as the 4th of July, 
and on the 24th the army which 
advanced to its relief sustained a 
defeat. Next day the place, with 
its garrison of 600 men, surrender- 
ed, and the immediate object of the 


enterprise was achieved. Yet no 
results conducive to the final suc- 
cess of the campaign appear to have 
followed. The enemy, masters of 
Frontignac, now Toronto, were still 
masters of the navigation of Lake 
Ontario. They even attempted from 
that post to surprise Oswego, and 
the troops which had been left there 
to guard the depdts of the Nia- 
gara colamn. Though repulsed, 
they made good their retreat, and 
continued to be formidable. Thus 
two corps of the invading army 
wasted their strength on isolated en- 
terprises, leaving the third to break 
itself against natural obstacles, 
which it never ought to have en- 
countered, and which it proved quite 
incapable of overcoming. 
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General Amberst conducted in 
rson the corps of which we have 
last spoken. At the head of 11,000 
men, he followed the same route 
which all who served before him in 
that part of the country had taken, 
and landed on the 22d of July, 
where Abercrombie had formerly 
done, within a mile or two of 
the position of Ticonderoga. The 
French, whose total force did not 
exceed 3500 men, withdrew from 
their lines in the night, leaving a 
garrison of 400 good troops in the 
keep. But these were too valuable 
to be thrown away, so on the 26th 
the keep was likewise abandoned. 
Even Crown Point the Marquis de 
Montcalm did not consider defen- 
sible, and on the 4th of August 
it likewise fell. There, however, 
General Amberst’s triumphs ended. 
He was inferior on the lake in 
armed vessels to the enemy. He 
applied himself to building such 
vessels, and strengthening the works 
at Crown Point, which gave him 
fall occupation till the middle of 
October ; when the weather broke, 
and a succession of adverse winds 
hindered him from following up bis 
successes. The consequence was, 
that, after being baffled in two at- 
tempts to reach Isle au Nvix, he 
brought the campaign to a close by 
quartering his troops at Crown 
Poiot, Fort William Henry, Fort 
Edward, and Albany; and retuarn- 
ed himself to New York, where he 
arrived on the 11th of December. 
Meanwhile the expedition from 
England, of which eral Wolfe 
was at the head, was playing its” 
art in the great game. It quitted 
ngland as early as the middle of 
February, and arrived off Louisburg 
on the 2d of April; but finding the 
harboar still frozen, the fleet bore 
away, and took shelter in Halifax. 
There it waited till the navigation 
was everywhere clear, -when twenty- 
two sail of line-of-battle ships, 
thirty - five frigates, and a multitude 
of transports, having on board 8000 
troops, went round to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to strike at 
Quebec. 
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Look now for a moment at the dis- 

itions which the Marquis de 

ontcalm had made, and the force at 
his disposal wherewith to meet the 
threatened danger. His whole army 
including militia, did not exceed 
20.000 men. With about 2000 he 
held what we should now call 
Toronto; with 3500 he observed 
Lake Champlain; 1500 occupied 
Montreal ; and 2000 posted them- 
selves on the north of the St. Law- 
rence, about twenty miles above 
Quebec, between the Jacques Cartier 
river and the Pointe aux Trembles. 
As to Niagara, he left it with its 
ordinary small garrison, scarcely 
perhaps expecting that it would be 
attacked, and little concerned as to 
the issues. Ten thousand he kept 
with himself for the protection of 
Quebec, which could not, as he cal- 
culated, after such a distribution of 
his force, be approached with safety 
to the invaders except from below. 
We need not go over the particu- 
lars of the operations which fol- 
lowed. Wolfe, thwarted in his en- 
deavour to pass the Montmorenci 
river, appears to have been at his 


wits’ end, till a fortunate accident 
brought to his knowledge the un- 
guarded state of a pass above the 


town, by which the heights of 
Abraham could be reached. How 
he landed his troops and marched 
them up the south bavk of the 
river, while a portion of the fleet 
sailed past the enemy’s batteries — 
how he re-embarked, and fell down 
the stream again in boats, landing 
in Wolfe’s Cove, and scaling the 
steep bank — history has recorded. 
It was an enterprise which ought 
to have resulted in his total destruc- 
tion. Had Montcalm kept within 
his lines till the corps from Jacques 
Cartier river showed itself in rear 
of the English, nothing could have 
saved them. But Montcalm’s im- 

tuosity overcame his prudence. 
He engaged his adversary in a battle 
of musketry, and was defeated, his 
own life and that of Wolfe being 
sacrificed at the call of daty. In 
consequence of this defeat, the 
French army broke up into two 
bodies : the stronger of the two, 
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chiefly provincials, joined the corps 
in the neighbourhood of the Jacques 
Cartier river, which thus became 
formidable ; while 1000 men, all 
of them regulars, withdrew into 
Quebec. The battle was fought on 
the 13th of September, and on the 
18th the city, with its garrison, 
surrendered on capitulation. 

Thus ended the campaign of 
1759, the fifth since the commence- 
ment of the war; in every one of 
which, except the last, the same 
plans of attack had been followed, 
without any results proportionate 
to the losses sustained. No doubt 
the fute of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point deprived the French of two 
valuable outposts, and the capture 
of Niagara left the head of Lake 
Ontario free, besides supplying the 
captors with a building - yard, in 
which a flotilla might be fitted out. 
Bat both the lake and the river 
were as yet untouched, and as long 
as these remained in the hands of 
the French Canadians, Canada it- 
self might be considered tulerably 
safe. The fall of Quebec, however, 
proved a heavy blow; it entirely 
changed the aspect of affairs. The 
enemy's. position was turned on its 
left flank, and a new and readier 
means of penetrating into the coun- 
try was opened to the assailants. 
Indeed, the fate of Oanada may be 
said to have been decided by the 
fight on the heights of Abraham, 
assuming always that the French 
should prove uvable to retrieve the 
disaster from Europe. This, as we 
need scarcely stop to observe, they 
failed to do; and so, in 1760, Mont- 
real surrendered, and tle entire 
province submitted to the British 
Crown. 

If we had space at our disposal, 
and it were worth while to dwell at 
apy length upon affairs of such old 
date, nothing could be more easy 
than to point out the exceeding un- 
skilfulness with which, on both 
sides, the campaign of 1760 was 
conducted. To bring up from Que- 
bec to Montreal every disposable 
map, was indeed a proceeding dic- 
tated by all the rules of war; but 
General Ambherst’s eccentric move- 
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ment with the main body of his 
army, first from Albany, to Oswego, 
then from Oswego across Lake On- 
tario, then down the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, by Long Sault and Lake 
St. Louis, ought to have ended -in 
his destruction. It was not only 
as uncalled for as it was perilous, 
but it necessarily retarded, even 
when successful, the attainment of 
the object which it was meant to 
subserve. In the then state of. the 
war, a direct movement by Lake 
Champlain was all that could be 
necessary in connection with the 
ascent from Quebec. The route 
from thence to Montreal was far 
shorter and more direct ; the natural 
obstacles to be overcome were moch 
less formidable, and to 14,000 men 
whom he had at his disposal the 
enemy could have opposed scarcely 
4000 ; whereas, by carrying 10,000 
men round by Lake Ontario, be not 
only exposed them to the danger of 
230 miles of difficult navigation, but 
laid them open to be attacked in 
flank while straggling in the rapids, 
and their communications to be cut 
off both from above and from be- 
low. Fortune favoured him, how- 
ever, and his only loss was occa- 
sioved by the upsetting of sixty 
boats between Lake Francis and 
Lake St. Louis; while his subsidi- 
ary column, under Colonel Haviland, 
though barely 3200 strong, made its 
way from Lake Champlain by the 
Isle au Noix to Fort St.John. The 
enemy evacuated both works as 
Colonel Haviland approached. They 
had vainly endeavoured to arrest 
the progress of the flotilla from 
Quebec: they now came in both 
from the Three Rivers and from 
Sorel, two points, of which they 
had been especially jealous — the 
former, because it crossed the line 
of march from Quebec ; the latter, 
because it guarded the Richelieu 
river and Lake COhamplain—and, 
shutting themselves up in the Island 
of Montreal, awaited their doom. 
It could not be averted, and they 
laid down their arms, 

Once more we must ask our 
readers to observe by what process, 
and along what lines, Canada was 
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in those old days invaded. It was 
next to impossible to remove troops 
and stores to any distance inland, 
except by water, the country bei 
destitute of roads, and oversp 
by primeval forests. Indians, and 
men as little encumbered as Indi- 
ans, could alone pass throngh them 
till, by prodigious labour, paths 
had been cleared and depdts estab- 
lished, which it was found always 
ifficult, and often impossible, to 
defend. Hence the object of both 
belligerents was to keep and retain 
the command of the Lakes, and 
especially of Lake Champlain, which 
formed at once the advanced cover- 
ing and the weakness of Montreal. 
No doubt the Hoglish, had they 
earlier succeeded in establishing a 
superiority there and on Lake Qn- 
tario, would have still found tbe 
St. Lawrence, with its strong current 
and many rapids, a serious obstacle ; 
but from the day in which they 
made themselves masters of Que- 
bec, rapids and current, looking to 
the fact that the sea was: open to 
them, ceased to be of importance. 
It was not, therefore, by the vigour 
and skill of their front-attacks that 
they made themselves masters of 
Canada ; and a glance at the con- 
tests which have since taken place 
in that part of the world, will show 
that front-attacks upon Canada from 
the south have never led to any but 
impe:fect and temporary successes, 
Fifteen years elapsed, after Ca- 
nada became a British province, 
before the possibility of defending 
it against an enemy who should 
approach from what are now called 
the United States, was put to ,the 
proof. In 1775, soon after the first 
American Oongress met, the insur- 
gent government determined to take 
advantage of the favourable _ posi- 
tion of its affairs, and to carry the 
war into Canada. The province 
was then destitute of troops. Only 
one weak battalion held it, and the 
militia no one as yet thought of 
calling out. While, therefore, Gene- 
ral Gage suffered a state of block- 
ade in Boston, two expeditions were 
secretly fitted out, one of which 
was to fall upon Montreal by tle 
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old route of Lake Champlain, while 
the other, passing by sea to the 
mouth of the Kenebec river, was to 
cross the ridge between New Eng- 
land and Canada, and to descend 
the Schaudiere river, which runs 
into the St. Lawrence nearly oppo- 
site to Quebec. 

The American corps to be em- 
ployed against Montreal amounted 
to about 3000 men. It was led 
by General Montgomery, and did 
its work well. Sir Guy Carleton, 
who commanded on the cter side, 
had small means at his disposal, and 
he appears not to have managed 
them very judiciously. Instead of 
keeping his regular troops, in num- 
ber about 500, as a nucleus round 
which the militia might gather, be 
pushed them to the front, and lost 
them almost entirely in the unim- 
portant post of Fort St. John and 
Chambly, which he was unwise 
enough to defend. Thwarted in an 
attempt to relieve the former, he 
threw a garrison of militiamen into 
Fort Sorel, but the garrison dis- 
persed as the enemy drew on, and 
the fort was occupied. There speed- 


ily followed upon this the surrender 


of Montreal itself, and of eleven 
British vessels which had taken 
shelter there, General Carleton 
escaping with difficulty in a boat by 
night, and passing the American 
batteries with muffled oars. Mean- 
‘while General Arnold, at the head 
of 1200 men, passed, as was pro- 

, to the mouth of the Kene- 
bec, and there embarked upon an 
enterprise such as no other armed 
body ever undertook before, or has 
ever undertaken since. For six 
weeks he and his men were in the 
swampy forest ; for four they never 
saw a hot nor encountered a human 
being. The Kenebec, which they 
ascended, is rapid and full of shoals ; 
the Schaudiere, which they had to 
descend, was even more rapid and 
rocky. Two-thirds of Arnold’s 
people refased to go on, and with 

than 400 he arrived at last on 
the 3d of November in sight of the 
St. Lawrence. He touched the 
stream at Point Levi, found or col- 
lected there boats enough to con- 
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vey his troops, and crossed immedi- 
ately. The regular garrison of Que- 
bee consisted at that moment of 
only ove company of infantry, but 
the marines and seamen of a sloop 
of war lying in the river strength- 


‘ened it, and the inhabitants like- 


wise taking up arms, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton found himself at the head of 
1500 or 1600 men. Though the 
arrival of Arnold, therefore, greatly 
surprised him, he never lost heart, 
but made preparations to defend 
the town to the last extremity. 

While this was going on, General 
Montgomery established garrisons 
in Montreal and Fort St. John ; after 
which he descended the St. Law- 
rence with the remainder of his 
corps, in order to unite himself with 
Arnold. The junction took place 
on the 5th of December; and with 
such means as they could com- 
mand, amounting to six field-guns 
and five small mortars, the American 
generals pressed the siege. It made 
no progress ; and the season of the 
year rendering a continuous opera- 
tion next to impossible, they deter- 
mined to try the effect of an escal- 
ade. Two false attacks on the 
fronts facing the heights of Abra- 
ham were intended to draw off 
the attention of the garrison from 
the lower town, which was to be en- 
tered, by Arnold and the column 
under his orders, between the St. 
Charles and the heights— by Mont- 
gomery and his division, between 
the St. Lawrence and the precipices 
of Cape Diamond. We cannot ac- 
count for this selection of the points 
of real attack, inasmuch as the oc- 
cupation of the lower town does 
not necessarily imply the fall of 
the upper, whereas he who is master 
of the upper town has the lower 
at his mercy. But whatever the 
hopes of the assailants might be, 
and on whatever data founded, they 
came to nothing. Both assaults 
were repulsed; General Montgom- 
ery being killed while cheering on 
the one, General Arnold being dis- 
abled by a severe wound while con- 
ducting the other. 

The Americans were not pre- 


pared for a regular campaign. They 
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had made a rush at Oanada, hoping 
to surprise it. They were destitute 
of means for a prolonged contest, 
even if no reinforcements should 
be sent from England. General Ar- 
nold, indeed, continued the blockade 
of Quebec throughout the winter, 
and early in the spring had his num- 
bers raised to 3000 men. Montreal, 
St. John, and Chambly were at the 
same time occupied by 4000, and 
strenuous effurts were made to en- 
list the inhabitants, French as well 
as English, on the side of the Re- 
volution. But in this the Ameri- 
cans failed; and the arrival on the 
6th of May of a equadron of Eng- 
lish men-of-war in the St. Lawreuce, 
and of three brigades of infantry, 
with artillery, at once decided their 
line of action. Arnold withdrew from 
before Quebec. Montreal, Chambly 
and Fort St. Jobn were evacuated, 
and Canada became again, what it 
has ever since continued to be, a loyal 
British province. 

It is a fact curious in itself, and 
strongly illustrative of the peculiar 
temperament of the American peo- 
ple, that they have never been able 
to divest themselves of the persua- 
sion that they have only to raise the 
banner of the stars and stripes in 
Canada, in order to insure the co- 
Operation in their favour of at least 
a large majority of its inhabitants. 
Strong in this conviction, they sent 
Montgomery and Arnold to add the 
provinces north of the St. Lawrence 
to those which, in the south, had 
declared themselves independent. 
And the same fatuity led them, in 
1812, to count upon the subjection 
of Canada as the necessary result 
of its invasion. It would appear, 
too, as if they had carefully stadied 
the operations of the Koglish gene- 
rals half a century earlier, and done 
their best to repeat them, even to 
their blunders. But before we pro- 
ceen to sketch with a rapid pen the 
progress of a war of which the true 
history is yet to be written, it may 
be well if we endeavour te convey 
to the mind of the reader some- 
thing like a distinct idea of the 
locale upon which it was waged. 

The boundary-line between the 
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United States and British North 
America, though clearly settled by 
the treaty of severance, seems in 
1812 to have become a good deal 
obscured. On the east and south- 
east, Natore has sufficiently sketched 
her own map; but the waving line 
which now passes from St. Andrew's 
Bay to the Grand Falls of the St. 
John, and from the Grand Falls 
southward, and thence westward at 
a right angle to Lake St. Francis in 
the St. Lawrence, had then no ex- 
istence. Men knew that the State 
of Massachusetts belonged to the 
Union, but where Lower Canada 
began, and Massachusetts or Maine 
ended, was by no means so certain. 
Lake Champlain, however, was un- 
deviably a State lake, except on 
its northern shore, and there Eng- 
land had a post a few miles distant 
from the American St. Albans, while 
the St. Lawrence was in all its course 
English, from its exit out of Lake 
Ontario to its mouth. Above this 
outfall the limits of the two com- 
monwealths were plain enough. 
The great lakes Ontario, Erie, Ha- 
ron, and Superior they shared be- 
tween them; and the rivers which 
connect these, the Niagara between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, the 
St. Clair between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie, were, as well as the St. 
Mary, which flows out of Lake Sa- 
perior into Lake Huron, their well- 
defined frontiers, far up into the 
west. Any good map will show 
where, upon these lakes and rivers, 
such places as Ticonderogs, Crown 
Point, Plattsburg, Sacketts Harbour, 
Sandy Point, Oswego, Fort Nia- 
gara, and Baffalo stand, on one side ; 
and Joseph’s Poiot, Michilimack- 
inac, Amherstburg, Sandwich, Long 
Point, York (now called Toronto), 
Kingston, and many more, on the 
other. Having mastered these, as 
well as the names of other places and 
positions on either bank of the St. 
Lawrence, from the Lake of a Thou- 
sand Isles downward to Montreal, 
the intelligent observer will not, 
we think, fiod it very difficult to fol- 
low the thread of our story. 

Though little concerned ia the pre- 
sent paper with the causes in which 
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the rupture between Great Britain 
and America originated in 1812, we 
may perhaps be allowed to state that, 
throughout the long struggle of this 
country with revolutionary France, 
America gave all her sympathies to 
the latter power. She carried on, 
at the same time, a brisk trade 
between France and her colonies — 
as long as France retained any colo- 
nies; and was not always careful to 
confine her imports to harmless colo- 
nial produce. This necessarily sub- 
jected American vessels to search, 
and from time to time, when con- 
traband of war was found in them, 
to seizure. The consequence thence 
arising became aggravated a_ hun- 
dred -fold, when Napoleon, by his 
Berlin and Milan Decrees, tempted 
England to make reprisals, and to 
probibit all intercourse between neu- 
tral vessels and French ports. There 
accompanied this a rather free-and- 
easy custom of taking out of Ameri- 
ean ships men whom the visiting 
officers believed to be deserters from 
the English navy. Remonstrances 
and complaints ensued, to which no 
attention was paid, and America in 
the end declared war. It is past 
dispute that she anticipated at 
that time the speedy dissolution of 
the British Empire, which she re- 
solved to help forward by taking 
possession of Cunada. 

The plan of campaign, arranged at 
Washington long before the decla- 
ration of war was issued, embraced 
three objects—-the subjugation of 
Amherstburg at the head of Lake 
Erie, the occupation of the Niagara 
district, and the capture of Mont- 
real. Under the pretext of warch- 
ing some hostile Indians, 2500 men 
had been thrown forward to the 
neighbourhood of Amherstburg early 
in the summer; about 6300 were 
pat in motion towards the Niagara 
frontier as soon as_ circumstances 
would allow; while 7000 received 
orders to assemble at Plattsburg on 
Lake Champlain, which they did later 
in the season. 

Of British regular troops there 
were at this time in the provinces 
not more than 4500, of whom 3000 
garrisoned Quebec and Montreal, 
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while 1500 were spread over Up- 
per Canada. These latter, divided 
among Kingston, Toronto or York, 
the Niagara frontier, and Amberst- 
burg, could show but a feeble front 
anywhere; and they were further 
weakened by having a detachment 
stationed in Joseph’s Island, at the 
head of Lake Huron. 

The naval preparations on both 
sides were inconsiderable enough. 
On Lake Ontario the Americans 
had one brig, the English one ship of 
300 tons, with three smaller vessels. 
On Lake Erie the Americans had one 
armed brig and three schooners; the 
English had nothing. 

Notwithstanding the advantages 
in preparation enjoyed by the Ame- 
ricans, the English were the first in 
this war to strike a blow. The 
officer in command at Isle Joseph 
no sooner heard of the declaration 
of hostilities, than he embarked his 
detachment in open boats, passed 
over to the island of Michilimack- 
inae, a distance of forty miles, and, 
assisted by some Canadian voya- 
geurs and Indians, compelled the 
American garrison, numbering sixty 
men, to lay down its arms. The 
conquest was not unimportant, be- 
eause Michilimackinac stood directly 
in the way of a brisk trade which 
the Americans carried on through 
Lake Huron from Detroit; and the 
English arms acquired, over and 
above, the prestige of an opening 
triamph, 

Meanwhile the American corps 
destined for the invasion of Am- 
herstburg took the field. It had 
assembled at Detroit, on the river 
of the same name, as early as the 
5th of July; and on the 12th it 
crossed to Sandwich, and moved 
upon Amberstburg town. The gar- 
rison of that place consisted of 450 
men, of whom 300 were militia. It 
was farther strengthened by the 
presence of 150 Indians, and had its 
advanced posts at the river Aux- 
canards, a small stream which inter- 
poses between Sandwich and Am- 
herstburg, and falls into the De- 
troit. This stream the Americans 
never succeeded in passing. They 
skirmished with the English from 
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their own bank, and once or twice tilities, which both sides affected to 
approached the bridge, without ven- deplore. He accordingly arranged 
turing upon it; while the English, an armistice along the entire fron- 
detaching their Indians, some mili- tier, till reference should be made 
tia, and a few regular troops, fell to Washington ; and General Brock, 
upon the enemy’s communications, greatly to his own disgust, found 
and cut them off. Alarmed as well himself included in it, At the same 
as inconvenienced by the stoppage time, it is fair to add that Brock’s 
of their provisions, the Americans projected enterprise against Fort 
retreated on the 7th of August, and, Niagara was bold even to rasbness. 
contenting themselves with send- He had under his orders barely 1200 
ing 500 men to act against the Eng- men, of whom less than one-half 
lish detachment, returned with their were regular troops. The Ameri- 
muin body to Detroit. cans faced him with 6500; and suc- 
Meanwhile General Brock, who cess itself, had he even succeeded 
commanded in Upper Canada, em- against such odds, must have crip- 
barked 300 men, of whom 260 were pled him. He could not have re- 
militia, at Long Point on Lake Erie. tained Furt Niagara after it fell, 
He bad previously forwarded two except by shutting up within its 
weak parties, numbering between walls 300 or 400 men, and with the 
them 160 mep, and he arrived at bandful which remained he could 
Amberstburg with the others while bave done nothing. Though he 
these operations were yet in pro- chafed, therefore, and though his 
gress. He immediately assumed friends complained, the conduct of 
the offensive, and establishing a Sir George Prevost was not in this 
battery at Sandwich, which fired instance open to censure. Delay is 
across the river at Detroit, he pass- everything in a war purely defen-ive, 
ed the stream with 300 regular in- especially in this instance, where 
fantry, 400 militia, 600 Indians, and there were levies to be called out 
80 artillerymen, and invested the and drilled; nor was the force at 
place on the opposite front. He bad Brock’s disposal such as to warrant 
completed his preparations for as- his converting defensive into offensive 
saulting the fort, when the Ameri- operations. 
can general bung out a white flag. While the armistice lasted, and 
The place surrendered, and 2500 for a week or two after its close, 
troops and 30 pieces of cannon fell the English and Americans looked 
into the hands of the victors. at one another from opposite sides 
Leaving a garrison in Detroit, he of the Niagara river. Of the Ame- 
hastened back to the Niagara fron- ricans, 1100 were at Fort Niagara, 
tier, where he arrived on the 24th 3200 at Louistown, and 2000 be- 
of August. His purpose was to at- tween Black Rock and Baffalo, The 
tack, from Fort George, Fort Niagara British troops occupied Forts Erie 
on the American fide of the river; and George, at opposite extremities 
but he was prevented from carrying of their line, keeping four companies 
the project into effect; for, just as (two of the 49th regiments, two of the 
his plans were completed, intelli- militia) at Queenstown, in observa- 
gence arrived of the establishment tion of Louistown. 
of an armistice. Sir George Pre- The Cabinet at Washington hav- 
vost, it appeared, had been made ing rejected Sir George Prevost’s 
aware of the repeal of their Orders advances, hostilities recommenced ; 
in Council by the British Govern- and in the night of the 11th of Oc- 
ment ; and as the injastice of these tober the Americans made a move. 
Orders stood foremost in the list of They pushed 250 men from Louis- 
grievances of which the Americans town across the river, which was 
complained, he naturally concluded there about a quarter of a mile in 
that the Washington Cabinet, when width, and immediately sent back 
informed that the grievance had the boats to bring up a second divi- 
ceased, would willingly suspend hos- sion, The officer in command at 
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Queenstown had two companies, 
with two pieces of cannon, on the 
brow of a hill which overlooks the 
town, and commands the river. The 
other two companies he had placed 
in the town itself, and these became 
immediately engaged with the Ame- 
ricans on the beach. The sound of 
firing was heard at Fort George, and 
General Brock galloped off to the 
point of danger. Just as he arrived, 
a second American division touched 
the shore, and fearing lest the two 
companies in the town should be 
overpowered, he caused those on the 
hill to descend to their assistance. 
It was an unfortunate movement, 
for the enemy had alr landed 
500 men higher up the stréam, who, 
observing that the hill was bare, 
ran forward and seized it. General 
Brock instantly put himself at the 
head of a portion of his people, and 
endeavoured to retake the hill, but 
was killed in the attempt. The 
British troops fell back to the edge 
of the ridge, where one detachment 
after another from Fort Erie ar- 
rived to support them; and General 
Shesffe, on whom the command had 
devolved, led them forward to the 
charge. The Americans broke and 
fled; 71 officers and 858 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men laid down 
their arms; the remainder escaped 
in the boats. 

The superiority of British over Ame- 
rican troops was marked thronghout 
this affair. The assailants were de- 
feated, and many of their boats 
sunk, chiefly, as the American gene- 
ral reported, because he could not, 
by threats or entreaties, prevail 
upon the 2000 men who looked on 
from the further bank to cross the 
Niagara, and come to the assistance 
of their comrades. 

One more attempt was made by 
the Americans to penetrate into the 
Niagara district above the Falls. 
Four thousand men from Louis- 
town, Black Rock, and Baffalo, were 
employed on this service, but they 
accomplished nothing. Their ad- 
vanced - guard, which, on the night 
of the 28th of November, embarked 
in ten boats, was attacked and over- 
powered at a landing- place called 
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Red House. The fugitives escaped, 
leaving thirty prisoners behind them, 
and the army forthwith broke up, 
and retired into winter-quarters. 

Nothing could be more feeble or 
out of place than these two attempts. 
They were ill-arranged, and worse 
executed. Indeed, it is hard to say 
what objects they could be intended 
to serve, unless it were, that, by 
drawing away the bulk of the troops 
from Lower Canada, they might ren- 
der more easy the proposed occu- 
pation of Montreal. But on that 
enterprise the enemy never ven- 
tured. Their corps of 7000 men lay 
idle at Plattsburg till the 15th of 
November, and made a0 attempt, 
when it did move, to penetrate 
beyond the village of Champlain. 
Threatened there by a British bri- 
gade of 900 men, and having a 
patrol, which had felt its way as far 
as the bridge over the Lacolle, driven 
in by a picket of Canadian voya- 
geurs and militia, the Americans 
precipitately retired, and soon after- 
wards went into winter-quarters. 

It is worthy of remark, that all 
this while the regular troops and 
provincials in Oanada, waged, so to 
speak, a war with America on their 
own account. In London a seri- 


ous rupture with the United States 
seems scarcely to have been contem- 
plated, till tidings arrived of the 
rejection of the proposed armistice 
at Washington; nor was any formal 
declaration of war issued by Eng- 


land till the beginning of 1813. No 
preparations had, therefore, been 
made to meet the invasion when it 
came. The inland waters were left 
unguarded, the ordinary peace gar- 
risons occupied the principal posts 
on shore; yet these peace garrisons, 
supported by gallant and loyal mi- 
litia, repelled the invaders at every 
point. The Americans, on the other 
hand, long bent upon a particular 
purpose, got such a start of England. 
upon the lakes, as England was 
never afterwards able to overtake. 
Hostilities were scarcely begun, 
when Commodore Chauncey arrived 
at Sacketts Harbour, where, in the 
course of the summer, he either 
built, or fitted for war purposes, six 
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schooners. These, added to the brig, 
raised the American naval force to 
more than an equality with that of 
their rivals, who could still count 
on only one ship and three smaller 
vessels, At the same time, a navy 
yard was established, at Presqu’ile, 
on Lake Erie, whence two brigs 
were in due time turned ont, to re- 
inforce the squadron which already 
dominated there. Immense advan- 
tages these, had the enemy known 
how to turn them to account! Bat, 
happily for England, the absence of 
military knowledge, on the part of 
the Americans, more than compen- 
sated for their superior activity and 
skill in naval affairs. Hence the 
campaign of 1813 proved as little 
decisive against Canada as that of 
1812, though it opened with a 
greater show of energy, and brought 
iucreased numbers into the field on 
both sides. 

The Americans proposed to act 
this year upon three, or, to speak 
more correctly, upon four lines, 
Assembling one corps at Sandusky, 
at the western end of Lake Erie, 
they were to employ it. in the re- 


taking of Detroit and the reduction 


of Amherstburg. A second, col- 
lected at Sacketts Harbour, was in 
the first instance to occupy Kings- 
ton ana Toronto, after which it was 
to proceed against Forts George and 
Erie in the Niagara district, in co- 
operation with a subsidiary force 
which should assemble at Buffalo. 
Tbe third operation was to be di- 
rected from Lake Champlain against 
Montreal, being aided by the de- 
scent of the victorious troops from 
Lake Ontario by the St. Lawrence. 
The total number of men to be en- 
ployed in these various enterprises 
was reckoned at 30,000, though it 
scarcely appears that anything ap- 
proaching to that number ever came 
under fire. Operations began very 
early in the direction of the Am- 
herstburg district. The English 
headquarters were then in Detroit, 
and they had a post at Frenchtown, 
forty-five miles in advance of it. 
On the 18th of January the Ameri- 
cans advanced against that picket, 
which retired to a place called 
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Brownstown. Here Colonel Proe- 
tor, who commanded in this quar- 
ter, joined at the head of 500 men, 
chiefly militia, and 450 Indians, 
He attacked the Americans on the 
22d, who gave way and fled, leaving 
500 prisoners in his hands. The total 
loss to the English was 152 killed and 
wounded. 

Though successful in this affair, 
Colonel Proctor did not consider 
himself strong enough to hold his 
ground. He fell back, therefore, 
to Detroit, and ultimately to Sand- 
wich. He was not very vigorously 
pursued ; indeed, the enemy con- 
tented themselves with removing 
their headquarters from Sandusky 
to the river Miamis, on the banks 
of which they erected a fort for the 
protection of their stores. Colonel 
Proctor was tempted to strike a 
blow at that fort, by embarking 
1000 men at Amberstburg, and 
directing 1200 Indians to join him 
by land. He succeeded in ascend- 
ing the Miamis unopposed ; he was 
joined by the Indians within a mile 
and a half of the fort, but he missed 
his object entirely through lack of 
ekill in the management of details. 
He unwisely divided his little army, 
throwing himself astride upon the 
Miamis, and had thus two distinct 
operations to carry on at the same 
time. He was attacked simultane- 
ously on both sides, and, though 
victorious in the battle, found him- 
self at its close under the necessity 
of abandoning his enterprise. He 
returned to Sandwich, where he 
remained till the Ist of August, 
when he made a fresh attempt on 
an American post at the mouth of 
the Sandusky river. This time he 
met with a decided check. Repulsed 
in an attempt to escalade the works, 
he retreated again to Sandwich, hav- 
ing lost in killed and wounded ninety- 
six men. 

It was an unfortunate enterprise 
altogether. It cost some valuable 
lives, and wasted precious time ; for 
it interfered with a plan which had 
already been matured for an attack 
from Long Point on Presqu’ile, 
and upon the two brigs which were 
in process of construction there, in 
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which a detachment from Amberst- 
burg was to have joined. The brigs 
got to sea before the Amberstburg 
division recovered itself, and the 
difficulties of communicating with 
Amberstburg from below were in- 
creased fourfold. The consequence 
was, that when, by the junction of 
the corps from Long Point, the force 
at Amherstburg was raised to 1000 
British and 3500 irregular troops, 
the very strength of the garrison, 
straitened both for provisions 
and ammunition, became its weak- 
ness, For at the period of which 
we are writing, the Amherstburg 
district, thinly peopled and desti- 
tute of roads, carried on its inter- 
course with the lower settlements, 
and brought in all its supplies, by 
water. The appearance of the ene- 
my’s squadron, therefore, off the 
harbour, struck Proctor and his 


people with dismay. They pressed 
forward the completion of a ship of 
war which had long been on the 
stocks, and sent her out, manned 
by a few seamen and 150 soldiers, 
to raise the blockade. She engaged 
the Americans, who were in every 


respect superior, and, together with 
one or two smaller vessels, fell into 
their hands, 

The complete command of the 
lake being thus acquired, the Ame- 
ricans were in a condition to bring 
up their troops by the Sandusky 
and Miamis rivers to the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Amberstburg. 
They greatly exceeded Proctor’s 
corps in numbers, and could boast, 
among other things, of a mounted 
regiment 1200 strong. There re- 
mained, therefore, for Proctor no 
other resource than to evacuate 
both Detroit and Amherstburg, 
and to retire up the valley of the 
Thames in the direction of the 
Moravian settlement, and of Ancas- 
ter. The valley of the Thames is 
now comparatively a flourishing 
district ; it was then little better 
than a wilderness, without houses, 
without cultivation, without roads. 
The few stores which the English 
possessed — their provisions, bag- 
gage, and spare ammunition — they 
conveyed by boat up the stream, 
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and their column, which marched 
along the woody banks, became 
weaker and weaker every day. On 
the 4th of October the Americans 
overtovk the boats, and captured 
them. On the 5th, Colonel Proctor, 
with pot quite 500 troops, and as 
many Indians, determined to make 
a stand. He was attacked by 5000 
Americans, overpowered and driven 
off. He retreated to Ancaster, 
which he reached on the 17th, with 
only 204 rank and file, all that 
remaioed to him of his ‘original 
force. 

Tbus far success attended the 
invaders. They were masters of 
the forts at Detroit and Ambherst- 
burg, and of the Amberstburg ter- 
ritory as far as the head of the 
valley of the Thames. But they 
were not brought thereby nearer to 
the subjugation of Canada; that 
must be effected by operations 
farther to the east; and in the 
month of April, when the naviga- 
tion of Lake Ontario becomes free, 
these operations began. Six thou- 
sand men were collected at Sacketts 
Harbour, with a squadron, consist- 
ing of a ship, a brig, and eleven 
schooners. The object of this ar- 
mament was to seize Toronto and 
Kingston, while yet the frozen state 
of the St. Lawrence prevented their 
being reinforced from below ; and 
it was partially effected. On the 
25th, 2000 men landed close to 
Toronto, which the English gar- 
risop, 300 regular troops, as many 
militiamen, and forty Indians, did 
not consider themselves in suffi- 
cient force to defend. They retired, 
therefore, towards Kingston, after a 
short contest, in which they lost 
180 killed and wounded; though 
not till they had burnt a ship up- 
on the stocks, with which it was 
intended to reinforce the English 
squadron on the lake. The Ameri- 
cans likewise had suffered severely, 
and did not venture to pursue : on 
the contrary, they changed their 
plan, took ship on the 8th of May, 
and arrived the same evening off 
the Four-mile Creek, close to the 
mouth of the Niagara river. The 
troops ,being landed, the flotilla re- 
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turned to Sacketts Harbour, between 
which place and Niagara it con- 
tinued to ply till the 26th, when 
the whole corps was brought up. 
Two schooners only remained below 
to cruise off Kingston, and to ob- 
9g the movements of the Eng- 
ish. 

The Niagara frontier was held 
at this time by 1800 regular British 
troops, 500 militia, and forty In- 
dians. Of these, 1000 regular 
troops, 300 of the militia, and all 
the Indians, were in and about Fort 
George; so that there remained for 
the defence of the rest of the line, 
including the garrison of Fort Erie, 
only 800 regulars and 200 militia. 
The enemy’s force consisted of 7000 
men, divided into three brigades ; and 
on the 27th of May the whole were 
ferried across the river, under cover 
of the fire from Fort Niagara, and 
from their own flotilla mounting 
fifty-six guns. General Vincent, 
who commanded in this quarter, 
offered a stout resistance to their 
disembarkation, but was forced to 
retreat with the loss of 450 men. 
He fell back by Queenstown and 


Beaver Dam to Burlington Heights, 
at the head of Lake Ontario, call- 
ing in at the same time his detach- 


ments from Fort Erie and the 
Chippeway. The junction of these 
raised his available strength to 1600 
bayonets; but his condition was 
extremely critical. In his front 
lay a superior force, well supplied 
and flushed with success. He had 
no reserves on which to retire, nor 
any hope of support from Toronto, 
of the fate of which he was aware. 
There needed but common _hardi- 
hood and a little judgment on the 
part of the invaders to secure his 
destruction ; but these were want- 
ing. The American general, in-° 
stead of falling upon Vincent with 
his entire corps, was content to 
detach two brigades of infantry, 
his light guns, and a regiment of 
cavalry in pursuit, while, with the 
remaining brigade, he halted to take 
possession of the various defensible 
posts which the English had aban- 
doned. There was in General Vin- 
cent’s little army a gallant soldier, 
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Colonel Sir John Harvey, who pro- 
posed that, instead of waiting to 
receive an attack on Burlington 
Heights, the English should make 
a night attack upon the enemy. 
This was done on the night of the 
5th June at Stony Creek, to which 
the Americans had advanced; and 
so complete was the success of the 
enterprise, that both of the Ameri- 
can brigadiers, with 123 officers 
and mep, and four pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the assailants. 
The remainder fled in confusion, 
making no halt till they reached For- 
ty-mile Creek, eleven miles from the 
scene of action. 

The enormous extent of the 
American lakes never comes before 
us more strikingly than when we 
read of the military operations that 
were carried on along their shores, 
and over the surface of their waters. 
Though the superiority of the 
enemy on Lake Ontario was at this 
time decided, we find an English 
squadron sailing from Kingston 
with 280 troops on board, and 
arriving unmolested at Forty-mile 
Creek, three days after the Ameri- 
can fugitives had established them- 
selves there. The gunboats and 
armed schooners which escorted 
the bateaux opened fire upon the 
enemy, and drove them from their 
encampment. Immediately the troops 
landed. They joined General Vin- 
cent’s column, and the whole set 
out in pursuit of the Americans, 
who fell back upon Fort George. 
There they made a stand with a 
view to call in the detachments 
which they had established at Fort 
Erie and along the Chippeway. 
But all courage seemed to have de- 
serted them. They made ‘no aggres- 
sive movement. They permitted 
the English, whom the arrival of a 
fresh regiment from Lower Oanada 
had greatly encouraged, to close in 
npon them, and to straiten their 
supplies; and at last, on the Ist 
of October, they took ship and 
sailed away. About 1500 militia 
from the State of New York were 
left to garrison Fort George and 
Fort Niagara; the rest, amounting 
to 6000 of all arms, proceeded first 
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to Oswego, and by-and-by to Sacketts 
Harbour. 

Meanwhile the corps which had 
assembled on Lake Champlain took 
the field. It consisted of 7000 in- 
fantry, 250 cavalry, and 10 guns; 
and it advanced across the lake by 
Plattsburg to Chateaugay - Four- 
corners, where it arrived on the 8th 
of October. It was evident from 
this arrangement that the Ameri- 
can general intended to move by 
the mouth of the Chateangay river, 
and to attempt the passage of the 
St. Lawrence above the Chine rapids 
at Lake St. Louis. This was a 
oe plan—too much dependent, 

wever, on the success of the col- 
umo from Lake Ontario, which, be 
it remembered, was to descend the 
St. Lawrence from the lake, and to 
co-operate in the projected attack 
on Montreal. Bat it was feebly 
carried into effect. A small force, 
consisting entirely of Provincials 
(it did not exceed 1000 muskets, 
including 170 Indians), took post 
about twenty-four miles from the 
Four-corners, on the road by which 
the enemy must advance; and the 
enemy, although they attacked it 
with all their strength on the 26th, 
made no impression. Immediately 
the American general lost heart. 
He retired to the Four-corners, 
where he halted only to take breath, 
and on the 11th of November with- 
drew to Plattsburg. He there broke 
up his army, and pat it into winter 
uarters. 

While this was going on, the Eng- 
lish from the Niagara frontier, and 
the Americans from Sacketts Har- 
bour, both put themselves in mo- 
tion. The former, apprehensive for 
the safety of Kingston, sent down 
two weak regiments to reinforce 
the garrison; the latter took ship 
and steered for the British waters, 
They appear to have hesitated in 
their course of action, whether to 
delay the descent of the St. Law- 
rence till they should have pos- 
sessed themselves of Kingston, or to 
leave Kingston behind and descend 
the St. Lawrence at once. They 
finally decided upon the latter 
course; and, on the 5th of Novem- 
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ber, 8000 men approached the 
source of the river. They estab- 


lished their depdt of stores and pro- 
visions on the American side, where 
also the troops landed, leaving the 
boats to pass Fort Wellington empty. 
Fort Wellington stands upon the 
English bank, and commands the 
navigation; but by muffling their 
oars the boatmen managed, under 
cover of night, to elude observa- 
tion, and on the 8th the troops re- 
embarked at Ogdensburg. It was 
a wild project, taken up, as it ap- 
pears to us, in imitation of General 
Ambherst’s lacky hazard in 1780, 
and it ended in complete failure, 
The rapids proved too dangerous to 
be faced with loaded boats: the 
troops landed and re-embarked re- 
peatedly. About 800 men of the 
garrison of Kingston hung upon 
their rear, and on the llth over- 
took and engaged two brigades of 
infantry, a regiment of cavalry, 
and six guns. The battle was 
fought at the head of the Long 
Sault, at!a place called Chrysalis 
Farm, and ended in the discomfi- 
ture of the Americans. The Eng- 
lish lost 180 officers and men — the 
Americans 339, besides 100 taken 
prisoners. They retired to their 
boats during the night, and, de- 
scending the river four miles, were 
landed on the American side. From 
that moment all hope of success 
abandoned them. They continued 
the descent of the St. Lawrence till 
they reached the mouth of the Sai- 
mon river, which falls into the St. 
Lawrence on the right bank. Up 
that stream, for about seven miles, 
they pushed their flotilla, when they 
finally disembarked, and, after remain- 
ing idle till February 1814, burnt 
their boats and retreated to Platts- 


-burg and Burlington. 


We must now cast our eyes back 
for a moment to the Amherstburg 
district, and take account of the 
effect produced along the Niagara 
frontier by the tidings which came 
in of the disasters there sustained. 
Apprehensive of an attack in the 
rear, and anxious to save the wreck 
of Proctor’s corps, the Niagara di- 
vision fell back from Fort George 
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after the departure of the American 
regular army, and resumed its posi- 
tion on Burlington Heights. Here 
Proctor joined it; and early in De- 
cember the English again approach- 
ed Fort George. The American 
pickets being driven in, the garrison, 
consisting entirely of militia, did 
not consider itself competent to 
hold the fort. It retreated across 
the Niagara, though not till the 
little town of Newark, with all the 
farm-houses and buildings near, had 
been wantonly burnt down. This 
was a cruel act in the dead of a 
Canadian winter, and it was ter- 
ribly avenged. Lieutenant-General 
Sir Gordon Drummond, who had 
assumed the command in Upper 
Canada, passed the Niagara in two 
columns, and, falling at night on the 
fort of the same name, entered it 
by a gate which had been left open 
for the relief of the sentries. He 
made himself master of the place 
with the loss of only 11 men killed 
and wounded ; bis prisoners amount- 
ed to 400, and he took 27 pieces of 
cannon. At the same time a body 
of Indians broke into Louistown 
and set it on fire; while a few days 
subsequently — viz., on the 30th 
and 3lst of December — Black Rock 
and Boffalo were likewise burnt 
down. These were sharp reprisals, 
but they had their effect; after 
which the army went into canton- 
ments at Fort Niagara, St. David's, 
Burlington Heights, and Toronto. 
Thus ended the campaign of 1813, 
as little to the permanent ad- 
vantage of the invaders as that 
which preceded it. With the excep- 
tion of the passage of the Niagara 
in May, and the defeat in Octo- 
ber of Proctor’s feeble corps in 
the Amberstburg territory, the 
Americans executed no single move- 
ment with vigour; and the little 
which they gained by the former of 
these operations, their subsequent 
blaundering threw away. The night- 
action at Stony Oreek saved the 
Niagara district, and the retreat of 
the enemy from Fort George ‘en- 
abled the English to establish a 
footing for themselves across the 
river. Lower down, disaster and 
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defeat attended the enemy through- 
out. Their march from Chatmplain 
by Four-corners, to the mouth of 
the Obateaugay river, was judici- 
ous. They avoided thereby the ob- 
structions of Fort St. John and the 
Isle aux Noix, while at the mouth 
of Chateaugay they secured a har- 
bour for the boats which were to 
convey them across the St. -Law- 


rence. But their inability to over- 
come the opposition of a mere 
handfal of Provincials between 


Four-corners and the Chateaugay, 
besides proving how deficient they 
still were in discipline, entirely de- 
ranged a plan which depended for 
its execution on the timely arrival 
of the column from Lake Ontario. 
As to that movement, it was from 
first to last a false movement. It 
was undertaken without proper un- 
derstanding with the Lake Cham- 
lain corps; it began too late, and 
ay exposed —a fatal error —to be 
impeded by attacks in the rear. On 
the whole, the generalship of the 
Americans was as contemptible as 
the want of steadiness, not to say of 
courage, was conspicuous id their 
men. On the other hand, the mis- 
takes committed by the English 
were numerous enough... They per- 
mitted the enemy to establish a 
superiority over them, both on Lake 
Erie and on Lake Ontario. The 
fought actions on these waters wi 

ships ill-manned and __ ill-equipped, 
and were defeated; and they mis- 
managed an attack upon Sacketts 
Harbour from Kingston, which, bad 
it been vigorously pushed, could 
have hardly failed of success. The 
best excuse to be made for them 
is this, that they had an enormous 
frontier to defend with very inade- 
quate means, and that the mother 
country was too busy with its great 
wer in Europe to pay the neces- 
sary attention to its little war in 
America, But a change in this re- 
spect was at hand. 

We come now to the campaign 
of 1814, which was entered upon 
by the American Government with 
views less pretentious than had 
heretofore been entertained. Ex- 


perience seems to have taught them 
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that, among the population of the 
Canadas, they had no allies, and 
that, without some assistance from 
within, the subjugation of the conn- 
try was beyond their means. They 
determined, therefore, to limit their 
exertions to three ohjects — to retain 
their hold upon Amherstburg ; to re- 
take the island of Michilimackinac, 
so important to their trade on Lakes 
Erie and Michigan; and to capture 
and destroy Kingston, With a view 
to facilitate the accomplishment of 
these purposes, they considered it 
necessary to make a feint on the 
Niagara territory, and to threaten 
Montreal; which they did after a 
fashion, and with such results, as it 
shall be our business presently to 
describe, 

In the Amherstburg district no 
hostilities occurred. The Ameri- 
cans remained in quiet possession, 
without any attempt on the part of 
the English to disturb them. It 
was not so on Isle Michilimackinac. 
In spite of the enemy’s superiority 
on both lakes, 65 soldiers and 25 
seamen, with a supply of provisions 
and ammunition, were conveyed 
from Toronto to Lake Simcoe, and 
from Lake Simcoe to Nottawassaga 
Creek, on Lake Huron. Thence 
they crossed in open boats. After 
a voyage of twenty-five days, they 
reached the island on the 18th of 
May; and on the 4th of August 
900 American troops from Detroit 
arrived, to accept, as was imagined, 
the surrender of the garrisoo. But 
the garrison, instead of laying down 
its arms, attacked and defeated the 
invading force, and followed the fa- 
gitives so sharply, that they boarded 
a couple of schooners before the 
anchors could be raised, and took 
them. 

Meanwhile, on the Niagara fron- 
tier, two brigades of American troops 
crossed from Buffalo and Black 
Rock, and landed, the one about a 
mile above, the other about the 
same distance below, Fort Erie. 
To ihe extreme astonishment of 
all concerned, the fort made no de- 
fence, though it had been suffi- 
ciently provided to hold out till the 
force allotted for the defence of the 
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district should have time to as- 
semble. The force in question 
consisted of three battalions of re- 
gular infantry, a troop of dragoons, 
a detachment of artillery, 300 mili- 
tia, and as many Indians. A fourth 
battalion, with 300 militia, were at 
the other extremity of the line, 
divided between Forts George and 
Niagara. 

Major-General Riall, who com- 
mavded here, drew together all ex- 
cept the garrisons of Fort George 
and Fort Niagara, and advanced to 
the Chippeway river, on the north- 
ern bank of which he took op a 
position. It was an _ extremely 
good one, interposing between Fort 
Erie and Fort George; for the 
Chippeway joins the Niagara at 
right angles a little way above the 
Falls; and there was a rivulet, called 
Street Creek, about a mile and a 
half in advance of it, where he es- 
tablished his outposts. These the 
enemy drove in on the 4th, after 
which they crossed, and encamped 
opposite to the English on the 
southern bank of the Chippeway. 
General Riall, who had under his 
orders about 2000 men, with three 
pieces of cannon, considered him- 
self strong enough to fight a battle. 
He therefore passed the Chippeway 
on the 5th, attacked the enemy, and 
was repulsed with a loss of 500 men. 
He retreated immediately to the 
Twenty-mile Creek, on Lake On- 
tario, reinforcing, as he passed, the 
garrisous of Fort George and Fort 
Niagara. His intention was to make 
a stand on Burlington Heights, where 
he expected to be joined by a bat- 
talion from Toronto. Tue enemy, 
however, did not follow him up 
farther than Queenstown. They 
moved cautiously likewise, and on 
the 24th returned to the Chippe- 
way, in order to protect the ap- 
proach of a convoy of provisions 
which they expected to be landed 
at the mouth of that river. Mean- 
while Riall, being joined by the 
promised reinforcements, resumed 
the offensive, and advanced to a 
place called Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
wondering that he was not op- 
posed. Here intelligence reached 
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him of the retrogressive movement 
of the enemy, and he immediately 
detached 900 men in observation, 
directing them to occupy certain 
high grounds about a mile and a 
half from the Chippeway, and close 
to the Falls of Niagara. These 
marched all night, and, in the morn- 
ing of the 25:b, took up a position 
at Lundy’s Lane; on the highest 
ground of the Queenstown hill, 
and at right angles with the road 
which passes from Fort Erie to 
Fort George. Nothing occurred 
throughout the day; but about five 
in the evening the English were at- 
tacked, first by a single brigade, and 
next by the whole American army, 
which, since its passage of the Nia- 
gara, had been reinforced by two 
additional brigades. The action 
was fierce; but the English were 
losing ground, when General Riall 
came up. He saw that he was op- 
posed by very superior numbers, 
and he directed the officer in com- 
mand of the corps of observation 
to retire into Queenstown, towards 
which place also, instead of towards 
the heights, the steps of the main 
body were turned. By great good 
fortune, Licutenant-Geueral Sir 
Gordon Drammond, who had ar- 
rived at Fort Niagara the same 
morning from Toronto, with the 
89th regiment and some detach- 
ments, landed at this moment in 
Queenstown. He pushed forward to 
Lundy's Lane, halted the troops who 
had begun their retreat, and formed 
them on the crest of the hill. It 
was now six o’clock in the evening, 
and 1800 British bayonets, sopport- 
ed by five guns, were opposed to the 
whole American army. Mounted 
officers galloped off in hot haste to 
bring up Riall’s division, which ar- 
rived at last about ten o’clock, weary 
and spent with a nine-hours’ march. 
Wearied as they were, however, 
these gallant men, 1250 in number, 
did excellent service. It was bright 
moonlight, and the battle raged till 
half past eleven, when the enemy 
gave way, and retreated, leaving the 
English masters of the field and of 
two pieces of cannon. 

This was by far the sharpest 
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action which occurred during the 
war. The English brought into 
line 3200 men, with seven guns; 
the Americans showed between 
7000 and 8000, and were greatly 
superior in artillery. The loss was 
pretty equal on both sides, though 
heaviest on that of the victors, who 
had 878 officers and men placed 
hors de combat, as against 854 on 
the part of the vanquished. It was 
evident, moreover, from the bold- 
ness of their advance, and by the 
resolute manner in which they met 
the charge of the English, that the 
Americans were beginning to as- 
sume the character of good troops. 
And this was again evinced on two 
subsequent occasions: first, when 
Sir Gordon Drummond, attempting 
to carry Fort Erie by escaladé, was 
repulsed; and again at a sortie in 
force made by the garrison, in 
which 609 British, and 510 Ameri- 
can officers and men, were killed 
and wounded. The general result 
of the campaign in this quarter was, 
however, a failure. On the Sth of 
November the Americans evacuated 
Fort Erie, and retired across the 
Niagara. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber the British troops along that 
frontier went into winter quarters, 
While these things were going on, 
an American division, 5000 strong, 
moved from Plattsburg, with no 
other view than to distract the 
attention of the English, and to 
alarm them for Montreal. It ad- 
vanced as far as Champlain town 
on the Chaizie close to the frontier, 
and was opposed on the leit by the 
British garrison of Isle aux Noix, 
by a fortified mill on the Lacolle 
river in the centre, and by a strong 
picket on the Bartonville road on 
the right. On the 12th of March the 
enemy endeavored to take the mill, 
but without success, sacrificing 154 
officers and men, while the loss of 
the English did not exceed 64. 
Satisfied with this demonstration, 
the Americans moved off from the 
Montreal frontier towards Sacketts 
Harbour, They left garrisons at 
Plattsburg, Burlington, and Ver- 
nes—three posts in which a flotil- 
la was constructed for the detence 
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of Lake Champlain. But partly be- 
cause what was intended for a feint 
on Niagara had taken a serious 
turn, partly because England, re- 
lieved from her war with France, 
was pouring her Peninsular regi- 
ments into Oanada, the projected 
attack on Kingston never took 
place. On the contrary the garri- 
son at Kingston began to act on the 
offensive. On the 4th of May, 
1000 soldiers, supported by 200 
seamen, took ship, and landed on 
the 6th, under the guns of Oswego. 
The place was stormed and taken, 
and such stores as had been col- 
lected there were destroyed. But 
the American loss in this respect 
was not heavy, for they had very 
prudently formed their principal 
magazine on Lake Oneida. The 
expedition cannot be said, however, 
to have been entirely abortive, be- 
cause it contributed to divert the 
attention of the enemy from mea- 
sures of offence to those of defence 
merely. But, in truth, the tide 
was by this time turning strong in 
favour of Oanada, which, with a 
little more of prudence on the part 
of ber naval, and of hardihood and 
jedgment in her military, com- 
mander-in-chief, might, and ought 
to, have come out of the struggle 
everywhere triumphant. 

Great exertions had of late been 
made by both parties to increase 
their squadrons on Lake Ontario 
and Lake Champlain. On all the 
other lakes, Erie, Michigan, and 
Huron, the Americans had a de- 
cided superiority; but on Ontario, 
the belligerent forces were by this 
time equalised, and the enemy natu- 
rally conceived that, the English 
would be induced, by their supe- 
rior military efficiency, to strike at 
the source of the naval strength of 
America by destroying Sacketts Har- 
bour. With a view to protect that 
point, troops were called in from all 
quarters, and Lake Champlain was 
left, as has just been explained, to 
be defended by weak garrisons at 
Plattsburg and other ts. The 
American squadron on Lake Cham- 
plain consisted of one ship, one 
brig, one sloop, one schooner, and 
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ten gunboats, carrying among them 
eighty-six heavy guns, and manned 
by 983 first-rate seamen. The 
launching of a new vessel on the 
26th of August at Isle aux Noix 
raised the British squadron to one 
ship, one brig, two sloops, and 
twelve gunboats. The whole were 
superior in numbers of cannon to 
the enemy, for they carried among 
them 91; but their crews were the 
offscourings both of . the Royal 
Navy and of the transport service, 
supplemented by French Canadians 
and soldiers. The new ship, more- 
over, the Confiance, was abso- 
lutely in the builder’s hands, and 
her powder carried in _ lighters 
alongside when she quitted the 
stocks to go into action; and her 
commander, the commodore of the 
little fleet, seems to have been en- 
tirely wanting in that calm thought 
which is even more necessary than 
courage to direct a great battle 
either by land or sea. 

Having despatched one of the 
brigades, which reached him from 
the Garonne, to secure Kingston 
and the Niagara frontier, Sir George 
Prevost, the commander-in-chief in 
British North America, moved from 
the camp which he had formed 
near Montreal. He began his 
march with 11,000 men on the Ist 
of September, and on the 3d, after 
driving in the enemy’s outposts, 
took possession of the town of 
Champlain on the Chaizie. The 
American general, Macomb, had 
bat a single brigade of regular 
troops under his orders. With 
these he fell back to Plattsburg, the 
heights above which were already 
surmounted with a few field-works, 
all of them incapable of a protracted 
defence. Unfortunately Sir George 
Prevost had arrived at the opinion 
that a victory by land would serve 
no purpose, unless the American 
flotilla should in the first instance 
be destroyed. He was so far cor- 
rect, that, though victorious over 
the troops encam at Plattsburg, 
he would have found it impossible 
to cross the lake and to advance 
upon Sacketts Harbour, the Ameri- 
cans retaining their superiority on 
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the waters; but he was entirely 
wrong in assuming that an action 
on shore would be profitless till the 
American flotilla was defeated; and 
still more mistaken if he conceived 
that a victory at sea was to any ex- 
tent necessary in, order to insure a 
victory on shor® Nothing could 
have prevented him from driving the 
American general out of his works 
had he moved up, as he might have 
done, on the 5th. But he did not 
arrive in sight of these works till 
the 6tb, and then he halted. Re- 
peated messages were sent after 
this to Oaptain Downie, demand- 
ing when he would be in a condi- 
tion to advance from Isle aux Noix. 
The enemy’s squadron lay about 
two miles from Plattsburg, in com- 
munication with their army. Could 
not Captain Downie hurry his pre- 
parations, and sweep the American 
flotilla aside, while the troops, un- 
der Sir George Prevost, stormed the 
heights? Downie suffered himself 
to be chafed, and hurried his pre- 
parations. Indeed, he did more: 
he took advantage of a fair wind 
on the 11th, and, rushing on with 
the Confiance, which far outsailed 
her consorts, engaged the whole 
American fleet single-handed. The 
results are well known. One by 
one, as the British vessels came up, 
they were disabled, and the com- 
mand of the lake, which it was an- 
ticipated they would establish, re- 
mained more decidedly than ever 
with the Americans. 

Sir George Prevost has been ge- 
nerally blamed as the sole cause of 
this disaster. We have no inten- 
tion to become his advocates; but 
the truth is, that he was the cause 
of it only in part. It is a mistake 
to assume that the American flotilla 
could not have engaged the English 
successfully, had the British army 
been in possession of the heights. 
Not a gun from the heights could 
reach the anchorage where the flo- 
tilla lay. The success of Sir George 
Prevost could therefore have had 
no influence, except a moral influ- 
ence, favourable to Captain Downie. 
But Captain Downie’s defeat un- 
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deniably frustrated the whole plan 
of the campaign. For the sake of 
effect, Sir George ought, even on 
the llth, to have stormed the 


‘enemy’s works; for the sake of 


effect, he ought to have achieved 
that easy conquest long before the 
sails of the British squadron became 
visible in the distance; but he 
could have done no more. He 
managed, however, to tarnish: the 
honour of troops which had never 
till then suffered disgrace. He 
stopped his columns on the 11th 
when moving to the attack, broke 
up his position before the enemy, 
and retreated harassed by their 
riflemen through the woods. No 
more was attempted that year. The 
victors of the Peninsula, out of 
humour .with their. commander, 
went into quarters at Isle aux Noix, 
Chambly, and Laprairie, and be- 
fore an opportunity could be af- 
forded them of wiping off their 
shame, preliminaries of peace were 
signed between Great Britain and 
America. 

It will be seen from this plain 
statement of facts, that the war 
into which she ungenerously en- 
tered in 1812 brought to America 
neither profit nor honour. In al- 
most all the encounters which oc- 
curred between her troops and 
those of England on the Canadian 
frontiers, the Americans were beat- 
en. They established themselves, 
no doubt, in 1813, in the Amherst- 
burg district, and kept it till the 
end of the war; but to counter- 
balance this, they lost Fort Niagara 
and the island of Michilimackinac, 
which were not given up till hosti- 
lities ceased. »*More curious still, 
as showing how weary they had 
become of the contest, not one of 
the wrongs complained of as the 
cause of the quarrel was so much 
as taken into consideration when 
the quarrel ended. The claims of 
neutrals to free navigation, immu- 
nity from search at sea, the right 
of affording an asylum to deserters 
— these points were all left pre- 
cisely where they stood when the 
war began. Had it not been, in- 
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deed, for Sir George Prevost’s blun- 
dering, and the disastrous issues of 
the New Orleans expedition, the 
Americans themselves must have 
been forced to acknowledge that 
a war with England is the least 
hopeful game that the United States 
can play. The defeat at New Or- 
leans was indeed a fair defeat: we 
owe it to the rash impetuosity of Sir 
Edward Pakenham, who died like 
a gallant soldier in the field; and 
to the incapacity of Sir John Keane, 
who lived many years afterwards, 
and contrived to flounder into a 
peerage. But Sir George Prevost's 
mishap was an outrage on British 
honour, as uncalled for as ever be- 
fell. Had he attacked Plattsburg 
on the 6th or 7th, there is no tell- 
ing what the effect might have 
been ; and having failed to do this, 
at least he ought to have carried it 
on the 11th. His refusal to do so, 
and still more his precipitate re- 
treat, probably saved a few hun- 
dred lives at the time, but it sacri- 
ficed, what would have been cheaply 
purchased at the expense of five 
thousand lives, the halo of victory 
which up to that moment had sur- 
rounded the English colours, and 
amid the full radiance of which it 
was especially desirable that this 
American war should end. 

On the other hand, there is no 
denying that, in the naval struggle 
for the command of the lakes, 
the Americans had the advantage 
throughout, England could make 
no head against them on Lakes 
Erie and Huron. On Lake Cham- 
plain she suffered a defeat; and 
on Ootario, no more can be said 
than that by great exertion she 
‘managed to bring up her own 
strength at last to a level with that 
of the enemy. This is not to be 
wondered at. The Canadian shores 
of the Upper Lakes were very thinly 
inhabited half a century ago. Even 
the Amberstburg district between 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron, had 
searcely begun to be cleared ; and 
to establish navy-yards where. there 
are neither towns nor roads, nor 
the means of feeding workmen, is 
_ simply impossible. So likewise in 


regard to Lake Ontario: there was 
no position along its northern 
shore, not even Kingston, which 
could compare half a century ago 
in point of convenience with Sac- 
ketts Harbour. With respect to 
Lake Champlain, it was throughout 
an American lake, @nd afforded faci- 
lities for building and equipping 
fleets which were denied to a power 
possessing but a single harbour, 
that of Isle aux Noix, at its extre- 
mity. Besides, the Americans had 
everything on the spot — timber, 
iron, artificers, guns, stores — the 
latter secured on Lake Oneida, 
whence they could easily be trans- 
ported to other lakes as required; 
whereas England, when she took 
seriously to ship-building, was 
obliged to send out all, even the 
frames of the vessels themselves, 
piecemeal from Europe. ‘The mar- 
vel, therefore, is, not that the United 
States should have achieved an 
ascendancy on these inland waters, 
but that the ascendancy should 
have been so far from decided, and 
that so little should have been 
made of it in promoting the great 
objects of the war. Canada was 
never conquered, nor in any danger 
of being conquered. How would 
the case stand now? How would 
it have stood had the Federal Gov- 
ernment refused to do justice in 
the matter of the Trent? 

Between December 1814, when 
the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Ghent, and December 
1861, when the ultimatum of the 
British Government reached Wash- 
ington, forty-seven years had ran 
their course. During that extend- 
ed interval, the friendly relations 
of Great Britain with the United 
States, though more than once en- 
dangered, were never absolutely in- 
terrupted. We permitted ourselves 
to be wronged on the boundary 
qnestion, and took no notice of the 
deceit practised upon us when it 


was discovered. We forbore from 


demanding redress for the outra 

of American sympathisers in 1837; 
and even the gross vivlation of law 
and right, in the seizure of Isle St. 
Juan, we refrained from chastising. 
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pis continued forbearance on our 
part was probably a mistake, but 
it sufficed in the meanwhile to keep 
the peace; and peace brought im- 
mense physical advantages, both to 
Canada and the United States, 
With respect to Canada, there is 
now a belt on both sides of the St. 
Lawrence, and along the shores of 
the lakes, which has long ceased, 
to the extent of 1000 miles, to be 
the wilderness which it was in 1812. 
The forest has largely disappeared 
from the Amberstburg territory. 
The Niagara district exhibits an 
extensive breadth of cultivation ; 
and Toronto, though it bas ceased 
to be the capital of a province, 
flourishes. Kingston likewise has 
become a respectable town, and 
can boast of an excellent harbour. 
As to Lower Canada, crowds of emi- 
grants, both from Great Britain 
and Ireland, have poured into it; 
till now, the British settlers as far 
exceed the French habitants in 
number as they surpass them in 
industry and strength of character. 
The population of Montreal alone, 
chiefly English and Irish, has grown 
to 100,000; and that of both Ca- 
nadas reaches well nigh to 3,000,000. 
Neither has the prosecution of use- 
fal public works been neglected. 
In order to surmount the diffical- 
ties in navigation presented by 
the St. Lawrence, various canals 
have been dug. The first, as we pro- 
ceed upwards from Quehec, passes 
through the southern extremity of 
the island of Mootreal, and is 
about two miles in length. It 
carries vessels clear of the rapids 
of La Chine, and brings them out 
again into the quiet waters of the 
river above these rapids. The next 
is’ much longer, aud bas unfortanate- 
ly been cut on the right or American 
bank of the river,.at a distance of 
less than fifteen miles from the 
frontier. It clears the cascades and 
the Cidars, and, extending from 
Beauharnais to Hungry Bay, is 
called the Beavharnais Canal, A 
third, the Cornwall Canal, stretches 
from Cornwall to Dickenson’s Land- 
ing, and avoids thereby the Long 
Sault. Beyond this are short de- 


tached canals, at Farrand’s Point, 
the Platte, Iroquois, and the Ga- 
lopa Rapids. After these the navi- 
gation is safe through the Thousand 
Islands into Lake Ontario, with 
capacity enough to float anything 
which shall not exceed 136 feet in 
length, 44 in beam, and 9 feet 
draught. Now, though works like 
these tend greatly to develop the 
resources of the districts through 
which they pass, and to facilitate 
the commerce of the Far West with 
Canada and with Europe, we must 
not, when considering the military 
position of Canada itself, count too 
much upon them. It has been as- 
sumed, and doubtless correctly, 
that they present a channel through 
which gun- boats, and even small- 
class frigates, might pass. Indeed, 
we have heard it gravely argued, 
that from this time forth no spe- 
cial preparation will be n 

in order to insure to. England the 
command of the lakes; because, in 
the event of war, her squadrons 
which blockade the American coxsts 
can detach force enough to sweep 
from these inland waters every hos- 
tile pennant. But they who reason 
thus, forget that no dependence 
can be placed upon a series of 
canals, any one of which rans 
within fifteen miles of an enemy’s 
frontier. A few of gun- 
powder judiciously applied in a 
dark night, a few hours’ work 
with pick and spade by men who 
have won a brief command of the 
situation by guile or violence, would 
break up the whole channel. Nor 
can we derive much comfort from 
turning our eyes towards the Rideau 
Canal, much as it was at one time 
counted upon. It forms a safe and 
ready communication between King- 
ston and the town of Ottawa; bat 
vessels seeking to ascend from Mon- 
treal to Ottawa must follow the 
course of the Ottawa river, which, 
besides being both circuitous and 
rapid, is here and there beset by 
shallows, such as’ the merchant 


steamers plying between the Atlan- 
Ontario find it im-: 


tic and 
possible, for the most part, to sur- 
mount. Indeed, it was this defect in 
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the Rideau Canal, rendering it com- 
paratively useless for purposes of 
trade, which led to the construction 
of the canals just enumerated. It 
would never do, therefore, to trust 
to navigation of this sort; assuming 
the command of the lakes to be as 
important now to the defence of 
Canada as it was half a century ago. 
In like manner the railways which 
have been constructed on the same 
principle as the canals will scarcely 
suffice, in Lower Oanada, to multinly 
our military resources by facilitat- 
ing the movement of troops. The 
Grand Trunk, which runs all the 
way from Riviere du Loups to Lake 
Huron, is carried as far as Montreal 
on the right bank of the St. Law- 
rence, never keeping farther than 
sixty, and approaching where it is 
nearest within ten miles of the 
frontier. How are you to defend a 
line thus exposed, throughout an 
extent, as the bird flies, of 250 miles 
—and how could you, being unable 
to defend, venture to make use of 
it, after hostilities began, for the 
transport of troops and stores from 
the coast to the interior? 

Again, the effect of the Ashburton 
Treaty bas been to render a thou- 
sand times more difficult than it 
ought to be military communica- 
tion between Canada and _ the 
mother country, and between one 
portion of British America and an- 
other. From the month of Decem- 
ber, when the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence closes, till the month of 
May, when it opens again, the only 
ports in North America accessible 
to English men-of-war, and trans- 
ports, are Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
and St. John in New Brunswick. 
Now, such is the position of these 
ports relatively to Quebec, that 
though, as the bird flies, the nearest 
of them is within 300 miles of that 
city, you could not construct a 
railroad between them, which would 
be at all safe, except on a detour 
of upwards of 600 miles; and even 
then you must arrive at last ‘on 
a. point where your line shall con- 
nect itself with the Grand Trunk, 
and thus be brought within ten 
miles of the frontier. This never 
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ought to have been, and nev 
would have been, had not Sir 


Robert Peel sent to negotiate with 
our slippery cousins a nobleman, dis- 
posed, if not by personal interests, 
without doubt by timidity, to sacri- 
fice everything in the future to pre- 
sent peace. The State of Maine, 
of which the north boundary was 
marked on the map accepted by 
Franklin in 1785 at the 44th degree 
of latitude, was stretched down in 
a tongue by Lord Ashburton to the 
45th degree, and the State now in- 
terposes for sixty geographical miles 
between two portions of British 
territory, wellnigh isolating both. 
Meanwhile the United States, 
free from all apprehension of ag- 
gressive war on our parts, have 
gone on spreading cultivation north- 
wards, and connecting by many 
lines of rail their great commercial 
towns with Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and with the Canadian frontier. 
They have lines from Portland, 
Boston, Rhode Island, London, and 
New York—all of which join the 
Canadian Grand Trunk, or, to speak 
more correctly, are joined by it at 
a place called Mooer, about three 
miles within their own frontier. 
They have a line of their own 
which communicates with these, 
skirting the frontier as far as Og- 
densburg, and which at Champlain 
is not more than 30 miles distant 
from Montreal. And more vexa- 
tious still, they have got possession, 
by virtue of the Ashburton Treaty, 
of the fort at Rouse’s Point, which 
we built as on our own territory, be- 
fore railways existed, in order to 
command the ae to Mon- 
treal by Lake Ohamplain. It will 
be seen that their facilities of attack, 
in the event of a new war, are by 
these means greatly increased since 
1814, for any number of troops 
may be moved by these various 
lines ; and so long as the lines con- 
tinue open, an army operating in 
front of them can be supplied as 
well and almost as speedily from 
Boston and New York as from 
magazines formed, as of old, at 


Plattsburg and Oswego. 
We confess that the prospect of 
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war in December last did not seri- 
ously alarm us. Men enough, we 
doubt not, the Americans could 
have got together. Indeed, there 
was a rumour in circulation, to 
which, however, we gave little cre- 
dence, that they had collected as 
many as 20,000 close to the frontier. 
But to collect men and to move 
them are two different things, and 
to feed and provide for them, after 
they are fairly launched into a cam- 
paign, is a third matter, which inex- 
perienced persons will find it easier 
to talk about than to settle. Still, 
if the Federals should by chance suc- 
ceed, either in conquering the Con- 
federates or in separating from them 
amicably, then we bave every rea- 
son to expect that the Washington 
Cabinet will find it necessary to seek 
employment for its enormous army 
somewhere away from home. Nor 
is it difficult, if we may judge from 
the tone of the American news- 
papers, to guess in what direction 
General M‘Lellan and his troops 
will be turned. Assume then, 
that a new quarrel is likely to be 
fastened upon England, and that 
the long - cherished idea of annexing 
Canada is resumed. How is it pro- 
bable that the attack will be made, 
and by what means may we, while 
time and opportunity are afforded, 
best provide against the emergency ? 
We take it for granted that the 
Federal Government will for many 
reasons direct against Oanada the 
largest amount of its disposable 
force which it can command, Less 
than 200,000 men would not suffice 
for so grave an undertaking; and 
if there really be, when hostilities 
begin, half a million under arms, 
there is no reason why 300,000 
should not enter on the campaign.” 
The probabilities are likewise, that 
as far as the altered condition of 
both countries may allow, the as- 
sailants will advance by the same 
lines as in 1813. They will push 
forward three, perhaps four columns, 
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one from Washington to Detroit, at 
the top of Lake Erie; another from 
New York to Boffalo, at the bottom 
of the same lake; possibly a third 
to Sacketts Harbour, with a view to 
the reduction of Kingston; and a 
fourth from Boston to Rouse’s Point, 
at the bottom of Lake Champlain. 
This last we may safely put down 
at not less than 100,000 men, while 
the other three may number 25,000 
respectively. Previously to all this, 
strenfous exertions will have been 
made to build and launch such a 
number of war vessels as shall give 
them the command of Lake Ontario 
—an object which, unless we be be- 
forehand with them, there is nc- 
thing to prevent them from effect- 
ing. Grant all this to be done, and 
well done, what follows? While 
Amherstburg and Niagara are both 
invaded, and Kingston invested, the 
larger army at Rouse’s Point 

rates into two masses, one of which 
will threaten, and, if the opportun- 
ity serve, attack Montreal in front ; 
while the other crosses the St. Law- 
rence opposite to Oornwall, and 
takes the city in reverse. 

We assume that the officer who 
shall direct these operations ‘has 
acquired in his contests with the 
Confederates some knowledge of the 
art of war. He will have learned, 
for example, that it is necessary, in 
conducting offensive operations, to 
keep open the communications of 
his own army with its rear, and 
having 25,000 men to spare, he will 
doubtless employ them on this ser- 
vice. They will watch Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick from their own 
portion of the valley of St. John, 
and be ready, as occasion shall arise, 
either to repel an aggressive move- 
ment, or to make one. All this 
may not come to pass, nor even a 
portion of it, but all is undoubtedly 
upon the cards. What is England 
— to do in anticipation of it? 

here may be both justice and 
wisdom in the theory, that colonies, 





* Tt will be seen that we look at this 


matter from a purely American point of 


view. That the Federal States will have 500,000 men, or anything like that force, 


to draw on when their present troubles cease, we Entirely disbelieve. 


But it is 


best to prepare for the worst, and the measures which we recommend are just as 
necessary against 100,000 invaders as against 300,000. 
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as soon as they acquire the rights of 
" self-government, should be called 
upon to provide for their own de- 
fence in war. Like other general 
rules, however, this admits of ex- 
ceptions, and the case of British 
North America must to a certain 
extent be regarded as exceptional. 
Perhaps England should wot be 
taxed to keep soldiers continually 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Australasian group, or even in the 
West India Islands. Every “one of 
these colonies is rich enough to 
maintain such armed force as it re- 
quires in time of peace, because they 
are all sufficiently guarded by dis- 
tance, or by the naval supremacy of 
-the mother country, from the sud- 
den attacks of regular armies. But 
British North America is differ- 
ently circumstanced.. It stands face 
to face with a power which, in the 
appliances of modern science and 
in the courage and endurance of its 
people, is a match for the most 
military of European nations. An 
American army, when it first takes 
the field, may be little better than 
arabble; but give it the experience 
of a year or two, and it becomes 
able to hold its own against the 
best troops in the world. So our 
people found half a century ago, 
and s0, if the storm which we are 
now contemplating do not burst 
till 1863, our people may find again. 
Under these circumstances, it ap- 
pears to us that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment is bound to garrison British 
North’ America in time of peace, 
and to render it all the support 
which can be spared when war 
arises. The Imperial Government 
may likewise, in our opinion, be 
expected to share in the expense 
of constructing such permanent 
works as prudence may suggest, 
and for this reason, that there are 
ten chances to one that war with the 
Federal States, when it occurs, will 
arise not out of colonial but out of 
Imperial questions. On the other 
hand, British North America can- 
not expect — we are sure that she 
does not expect — to be fended al- 
together by the mother country. She 
must out of her own resources sup- 
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the mother country supplies, with a 
numerous, stout, and well - disciplin- 
ed militia. She has all the machi- 
nery ready, though for lack of use 
it bas got out of gear: and she 
must restore it té working order, 
no matter what inconvenience the 
effort may occasion. We believe 
that a militia in Canada alone 
could be raised to the amount of 
150,000 men, without any serious 
drain upon the industry of the 
country. Of this mass, 50,000 
might easily be called out at a time, 
and kept under arms for three 
months. At the end of three months 
a second batch, to the like extent, 
should take their places, and thus 
in the course of a single summer 
we should be able to show a force 
of 100,000 disciplined soldiers in 
case of need. In winter all might 
drill, as our own Volunteers drill 
at home, at odd hours, in halls 
and under sheds, by squads and 
companies. With 150,000 provin- 
cials thus prepared, and 10,000 or 
15,000 British troops behind them, 
Canada might safely, according to 
our view of the subject, defy the 
world in arme. 

The same rule which we apply to 
Canada we should apply to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. It is 
not exacting too much from these 
provinces to require that they shall 
each supply 10,000 or 15,000 effec- 
tive militia, which, supported by 
5000 regular troops, will render them 
competent to play their parts in any 
game to which they may be called. 

The American colonies will na- 
turally look to the mother country 
for arms and stores. We do not 
think that they onght to accept these 
things as free gifts. They are rich 
enough to purchase their own maté- 
riel, as well as to clothe, pay, and 
feed their own troops when em- 
bodied. But if unable,to bear the 
heavy expense of a first equipment, 
it seems to us that they cannot 
scruple to share it with the mother 
country, or at all events to take 
upon themselves the burden of 
keeping up the stock when it has 
once been supplied. In like man- 
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ner they will be expected, if not to 
defray, certainly to share the cost of 
all such public works as shall serve 
the double purpose of commercial 
and military communication. The 
railway from Quebec to Montreal, 
for example, is on the wrong side of 
the river. In time of peace it may 
be convenient enough; in the event 
of war it would become useless. If 
a second’ line on the left bank be 
considered indispensable, the Cana- 
dian Governments should be requir- 
ed to provide a fair proportion of 
the funds necessary to make it. And 
still more, should competent autho- 
rities arrive at the conclusion that 
England’s readiest mode of obtain- 
ing and keeping command of the 
lakes is to construct a new canal, 
which, embracing and enlarging the 
first of those now in use, shall pass 
thence into the Ottawa Canal, and 
from the Ottawa Canal to Kingston 
harbour, then must Oanada, as well 
as the mother country, be taxed for 
the completion of it, though possi- 
bly the heavier portion of the expense 
may fall upon Eogland. Such a work, 
executed sufficiently in rear of the 
St. Lawrence to prevent the possi- 
bility of molestation from the other 
side, would for all military as well 
as commercial purposes throw the 
inland waters of America and the 
Atlantic into one, It would then 
be easy for Great Britain to crowd 
into Lake Ontario such a fleet as 
must render competition on the 
art of the United States hopeless. 
or, in spite of all their skill, the 
Americans could never build as fast 
as our gunboats and frigates could 
ascend from the seaboard, while 
the door would always be wpen to 
them to return for the blockade of 
the enemy’s coasts, as soon as they 
should have destroyed the enemy’s 
harbours and captured their flotilla 
on the lakes. It is obvious that 
the sort of canal of which we are 
now speaking, must be rendered 
more capacious in every respect. 
than the most convenient of those 
now in use; though for an unorea- 
sonable depth there can be no need, 
because stores and guns can be 


floated on rafts or barges in rear of 
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the larger frigates when they come in- 
to smooth water. ’ 

It has been suggested to add to 
these a line of railway, which shall 
connect Halifax and St. Joho with 
Quebec. For reasons elsewhere as- 
signed, we consider this project as 
of doubtful value. Not that we 
are disposed to make much of the 
physical obstacles presented  else- 
where than through the valley of 
the St. John by the face of the 
country in New Brunswick. Of 
whatever nature these may be, skill, 
industry, and capital can overcome 
them; but your railway, when con- 
structed, must either end at Riviere 
du Loups, whence it will run for 
thirty miles within ten miles of the 
frontier, or it will carry you to some 
point lower down the St. Lawrence, 
where the river is wide, and in win- 
ter generally impassable. Moreover, 
in reaching the opposite bank, you 
will tind no railway to take you up, 
buat the prospect of a march of two 
hundred miles over a country inter- 
sected with torrents, and, otherwise 
difficult. On the whole, we incline 
to think that, till our line of frontier 
is rectified, the construction of a 
railway between the St. John and 
the St. Lawrence would, so far as 
military operations are concerned, 
be money thrown away. We must 
be content, therefore, for a while, to 
consider New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia as a flanking bastion or rave- 
lin thrown out from Canada, which, 
though it be cut off from ready com- 
munication with the body of the place, 
is not therefore useless. 

We come now to another point, 
which is equally worthy of atten- 
tion. Should any new fortifications 
be thrown up in Canada? and if 
thrown up, where shall we place 
them? We confess ourselves little 
friendly to a system of defence 
which depends to. any great extent 
upon fortified places. Here and 
there, as in the Austrian Quadrila- 
teral, these may be of the utmost 
importance; bat a country like Ca- 
nada will never be defended at all, 
unless it be defended by armies in 
the field. Indeed, the attempt to 
cover the frontier, or even the most 
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exposed points in it, by forts, or 
‘other enclosed works, must lead 
only to discomfiture. You could 
not garrison a dozen or two of such 
places except by weakening too 
much your field force, while each, 
as the enemy passed it by, would be 
lost to you. The best army in the 
world, however, if it is to act in 
one corps, and over an extend- 

area, requires here and there 
a place d’armes, round which its 
levies may gather, and on which, 
in case of disaster, its fragments 
may retire. This rule, which holds 
good everywhere, is especially ap- 
plicable to the state of a country 
with a, frontier so extensive and ex- 

as that of Oanada. 

If it be the use of history to read 
the future in the past, then the 
plan of campaign which we sketched 
out for the Americans in 1863 is 
that which they will probably fol- 
low. Canada will be invaded again, 
as she has been repeatedly invaded 
before, by Amherstburg, Niagara, 
Kingston, and Montreal: we must 
provide, therefore, for every possible 
contingency in each of these direc- 
tions. Possibly Quebec itself may 
be threatened, even at the com- 
mencement of the war; but we 
certainly do not consider the con- 
tingency probable. For though it 
be indisputable that the power 
which holds Quebec holds the gate 
of Canada against all comers, no 
Federal leader, even if he could 
command the passage of the river, 
would throw himself in these days 
upon Quebec, till he should have 
barred out the population of Canada 
West from coming to its relief. For 
our present purpose, therefore, it 
will suffice to look to the old lines 
of attack, and see if we can render 
them safe to ourselves and difficult 
of emprise to the enemy. 

It may well appear at first sight 
impossible to provide effectually for 
the defence of Montreal. We admit 
the difficulty of the scheme, but, 
deny its impossibility. Montreal is 
too extensive, and lies too much in 
a hollow, to be enclosed within 
walls and ditches; but you may 
render the approaches to it ex- 
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tremely difficult by detached works 
judiciously placed, especially by the 
construction of a strong ¢téte-de-pont 
on the right bank of the river, and 
by planting on the hill which over- 
looks the town on the left a redoubt 


or citadel. But you must do more 
than this, On the first tidings of 
war, an attempt must be -made 


to take possession of the fort at 
Rouse’s Point. The occupation of 
this, and of the forts at Isle aux 
Noix, St. John, and Chambly, would 
block the way long enough to try 
the patience of the assailants; and 
when these places fall, if fall they 
must, you have still your (ée-de- 
pont to maintain, with the broad 
and rapid St. Lawrence behind it. 
It is possible that, even by these 
means, you will not be able to save 
Montreal from bombardment; but, 
assuming your military canal to 
have been completed, or that you 
have ships enough on Lake Ontario 
to hinder the descent of bdateaux 
from Sackett’s Harbour, we really 
do not see how the enemy are to 
cross the St. Lawrence in the face 
of a few batteries judiciously plant- 
ed. Everything will of course de- 
pend upon your power. to prevent 
the laying of a bridge. Should the 
canals be still where they now are, 
and Lake Ontario in the enemy’s 
possession, Montreal can hardly be 
saved, unless you be in force enough 
to fight a general action, and defeat 
the enemy under its walls. 

With respect again to Kingston, 
as the approaches to the harbour 
are already fortified, nothing more 
seems necessary than to strengthen 
the existing works, and, perhaps, to 
enlarge them. We are aware of the 
obstacles presented to this by the 
surrender, some time ago, of all 
crown lands to the local govern- 
ment, and by the encroachments 
subsequently made upon the line 
of fire by private dwellings. But 
if it be considered too expensive to 
remove these dwellings, their owners 
must be prepared, on an emergency, 
to destroy them; while fresh bat- 
teries are erected wherever their 
action seems to be required. Be- 
yond this, however, it seems un- 
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necessary to go. Kingston cannot 
be attacked, except by water, till 
Upper Canada shall have fallen ; 
and if you so distribute its defences 
as to render a landing difficult and 
dangerous, you have done all in 
this quarter which circumstances 
admit of. The case is different 
both in Amherstburg and Niagara. 
There such places as Sandwich and 
Fort Dalhousie would simply be 
in the way. They might tempt a 
general to throw a few men into 
them whom he would certainly lose. 
But in the rear both of Amherst- 
burg and the Niagara there are 
positions which, if taken up and ren- 
dered as strong as the skill of man can 
make them, would render the subjuga- 
tion of these districts, if not impossi- 
ble, at all events very tedious and very 
difficult. 

Looking first to the Amherstburg 
territory, we find that the only re- 
treat left open to Colonel Proctor 
in the last war was up the valley 
of the Thames. The same line 
would certainly be chosen now by 
an army worsted on the frontier ; 
for the Grand Trunk Railway runs 
from Amherstburg to London, and 
from London by Hamilton to Tor- 
onto and Kingston. London itself 
thus becomes an important strategi- 
cal point, being at once sufficiently 
removed from the border to serve 
as a place of muster for the militia 
of the district, and sufficiently near 
to afford security to the corps which 
might have engaged and been over- 
come by an invading army in Essex 
county. It is important, likewise, 
as holding the key to the only door 
of rapid communication between 
the extreme west of what may be 
called the settled portions of Canada 
and the Atlantic. It appears to us, 
therefore, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will do well to take possession of 
as much land in this quarter as may 
enable our engineers to construct, 
without delay, an intrenched camp 
capable of being defended by 5000 
men. With such a camp interpos- 
ing between them and a march down 
the country, it is not probable that 
the American column, even if suc- 
cessful in the first instance, will 
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ever venture more thah a few miles 
from its place of landing. 

For the same reasons, and because 
the material facilities of the ground 
are even more striking, we would 
suggest the construction of a second 
intrenched camp of similar dimen- 
sions on Burlington Heights. These 
heights, it will be remembered, con- 
stituted the pointd’ apput on which, 
during the war of 1812, 1813, and 
1814, the troops told off for the 
protection of the Niagara district 
always rallied after some temporary 
reverse. The town of Hamilton is 
now connected with them, and they 
command both its harbour, which is 
good, and the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Five thousand men thrown into an 
intrenched camp in this position would 
hold at bay any number of invaders, 
till time should have been afforded to 
call out the whole strength of the 
province. 

Ea alluded elsewhere to the 

ibility of an attempt by cou 

Sail en Quebec. Ni ot that so 
consider such an occurrence at all 
likely to happen. An American 
general would scarcely venture, with 
New Brunswick on his flank, to 
march by the uncleared portions of 
Maine, only that he might fight his 
way up to a broad river, through a 
district so well peopled and so war- 
like as St. Francis. But in war 
even possibilities must be guarded 
against. Quebec is strong ready 
its strength will be increased by 
surrounding the detached towers 
which now crown the Heights of 
Abraham with solid earthworks ; 
and by looking to that exposed 
corner of the lower town, by which, 
during the war of the Revolution, 
Arnold had wellnigh entered. This 
being done, and care taken to have 
the m ines and arsenals well filled, 
we need not entertain the smallest ap- 
prehension for Quebec ; and so long as 
Quebec remains in possession of Bri- 
tish troops, the —— conquest of 
Canada by the Americans will remain 
to be effected. 

Having thus- provided points at 
which the local militia may collect, 
and places of stren to which 
corps, worsted in a first encounter, 
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may retire, the military authorities 
on the spot must select some posi- 
tion where the grand army, which 
they propose to employ in active 
Operations shall assemble. Sach a 
position ought to be central, so that 
support may be conveniently sent 
from if to either flank, without, 
however, too much wexkening the 
force which is kept in hand, to act 
wherever the enemy may show him- 
self in greatest strength. It is not 
for us to indicate where the posi- 
tion should be. . Enough is done when 
we point out that it ought not to 
be tvo distant either from Montreal 
or from Quebec, and that it should 
be chosen with a special eye to the 
railways, canals, roads, and other 
lines of communication which, when 
manceuvring begins, can be made 
available, 

This plan of ours may, perhaps, 
be objected to as implying the 
abandonment of all those valuable 
counties which lie on the right bank 
of the St. Lawrence, and, still more, 
of the Grand Trunk Railway between 
Quebec and Montreal. Why not en- 
deavour, in the first instance, to re- 
tain your hold upon these counties? 
and if that be impossible, why give 
up the railway without a straggle ? 
Our answer is, that it would be im- 
prodent at the opening of a cam- 
paign to commit a young army to a 
general action with such a river as 
the St. Lawrence in its rear; and 
that, in order to nurse such an army, 
and render it effective, you must 
leave many outlying provinces to 
take care of themselves. With re- 
spect, again, to the Grand Trunk 
Railway, it has elsewhere been 
shown that, with an enterprising 
enemy in our front, it becomes use- 
less to us as soon as hostilities begin. 
A chain, be its length what it may, 
is only as strong as its weakest link ; 
and a railway which runs for thirty 
miles within ten miles of a hostile 
frontier, can scarcely be made use 
of in war for the conveyance of 
troops. As to patrolling these thirty 
miles, either on foot or by detached 
cars, that expedient could serve no 
possible purpose. The first effort 
made by the enemy will be to pos- 
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sess themselves of the line, and destroy 
it ; and unless you are prepared to 
support your patrols with an army, 
the patrols can offer no resistance 
which shall be effectual against supe- 
rior numbers. 

But though we may withdraw our 
divisions for a time from the dis- 
tricts to the South of the St. Law- 
rence, it does not therefore follow 
that they are abandoned. Each 
county has its own local militia — 
these will all turn out; and should 
the enemy be so ill advised as to 
weaken himself in order to put 
them down, they will show good 
fight for their hearths and homes 
against his detachments. But this 
is not all. The armies of New 
Brunswick and of. Nova Scotia will 
not be idle. Leaving a sufficient 
number, say 2000 regular troops 
and 8000 or 10,000 militia, to guard 
the provinces, the remainder will 
act upon the enemy’s communica- 
tions, eluding or fighting the corps 
of observation which watches them, 
and breaking up every line of rail 
to which they can gain access. If 
successful here, success will soon 
attend the British arms elsewhere. 
The heavy colamns in front of Mont- 
real will fiad it necessary to retire. 
The British army will cross the St. 
Lawrence in pursuit, and the campaign 
is just as likely to end by establishing 
a new frontier for Canada, with Port- 
land on one flank, and Lake Ontario 
on the other, as by leaving the enemy 
in permanent possession of a mile of 
Canadian territory. 

We give these speculations for 
what they are worth. The results 
of a war so waged must, of course, 
depend upon the military genius of 
the leaders on either side, and the 
bravery of the troops. But assum- 
ing these to be equal, we think the 
odds are in favour of our own coun- 
trymen. Indeed, if the proposed canal 
be completed in time, from the sea- 
board to Lake Ontario, and the fi ying 
corps, which is to harass the Ameri- 
can cvasts, do its duty, the war with 
England of 1863 will probably teach 
the Federals a lesson which they are 
not likely to forget for many years 
after wards. 
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AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN.—NOTE 


[A passace in the Review of the Life of the late Augustus Welby Pugin, 
which appeared in the December Number of the Magazine, has called forth 
the following very proper and judicious letter, which we willingly print, not 
merely in courtesy to Mr. Pugin’s family, but as a clear and satisfactory 
statement of facts, which must for the future remove al! misconception on 
the subjeat. 

We have only to add how deeply we regret that, in describing the charac- 
ter and career of an eminent public man who had been visited with the sad- 
dest of all human afflictions, the loss of reason, we should have said anything 
which should recall that great sorrow to his family in a painfal manner, or 
render it necessary for them to come before the public with any explanations 
on such a subject. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me space in your valuable pages to correct a 
misstatement put forward in your December Number, concerning the mental 
malady and death of my father, and the neglect he is alleged to have suffered 
at the hands of bis friends. 

In an interesting and favourable review of my father’s life, the writer 
more than once makes allusion to the mystery, now, he fears, “never to 
be cleared up,” which surrounded the last days of my father’s laborious 
career. 

He states how the English public, to whom the name of Welby Pugin was 
familiar, were on the sudden astonished at the news that the great artist was 
in Bethlehem Hospital ; and how, after an outbreak of popular indignation, 
my father was stealthily removed by his guardians from the sad place of 
refuge. But how, asks the writer, came a man of so proud and independent 
@ spirit—and one, too, who always had the honest English habit of paying 
his way—to be so deserted by his friends, as to be consigned in his calamity 
to the cold charity of a public institution? The writer then darkly throws 
out hints of the possible existence of an Ecclesiastical conspiracy, set on foot 
against an unruly son of the Church. 

Such a conspiracy is, I need scarcely say, a mere delusion on the part of the 
imaginative writer of this otherwise true and impartial article. 

The facts of the case are simply these :—On the first outbreak of my 
father’s malady at the Golden Cross Hotel, Dr. Tweedie was called in by 
the late Sir Charles Barry, who at once advised his being placed under the 
care of Dr. Phelp, of Kensington House; but finding his state of mind 
did not improve, after anxious deliberation on the part of his friends, some 
of whom were desirous he should be intrusted to the care of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, it was finally decided in favour of Bethlehem. The reason ad- 
duced for this decision was, that a professional man, personally known to 
my father’s friends, had just left that institution, after a short confinement, 
perfectly restored; and all agreed that he would there receive the best 
professional treatment, and be at the same time under the constant care 
of his old friend, Dr. Doyle, of St. George’s. So far, again, from his 
removal from this institution being stealthily effected, or caused by an out- 
raged public opinion, I can only say that my father’s removal was solely 
at the instance of his wife, who, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Glennie, 
acted in opposition to the wishes of his other friends (who were satisfied with 
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his treatment and progress whilst at Bethlehem), and removed him to the 
Grove, Hammersmith, where they remained in constant attendance upon him. 
Dr. Dickson was called in, under whose care he remained during six weeks, 
during which time my father had so far recovered as to be able to return to 
his house at Ramsgate, where, two days after his arrival, he was seized with 
an epileptic fit, from which he never rallied. 

The close of my father’s life was surely tragic enough, without importing 
into the sad story conjectures as mysterious as they are groundless, Where, 
too, was the need of seeking for imaginary causes of my father’s malady ? 
In these days it is not so very uncommon an occurrence for men of genius 
and ardent natures to be cut off as he was in the pride and hope of life, 
shattered in body and mind. In my father’s case, this sad termination of a 
too excited life is scarcely to be wondered at, when we consider that his 
devotion to his art was so intense as to admit of no bodily or mental relax- 
ation, his continuous daily labors commencing at sunrise, and seldom ending 
before midnight. 

With regard to the surprise which has been expressed, that in his latter 
years my father experienced neglect from those high in authority in his 
Charch, it is but dpe to his memory to take this opportunity of stating, that 
it arose in no way from doctrinal causes, but simply from architectural dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

- Your obedient servant, 


_E. Wexsy Puan. 


Tue GRANGE, RAMSGATE, 
Jam, 14, 1862. 








